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DISSERTATION I. 


ON 


THE IDEA OF UNIVERSAL POETRY. 


HEN we ſpeak of poetry, as an art, we 
mean ſuch a way or method of treating 4 
ſubjef, as is found moſt pleaſing and delightful to 
us. In all other kinds of literary compoſition, 
pleaſure is ſubordinate to USE : in 7 only, 
PLEASURE is the end, to which uſe itſelt (how 
ever it be, for certain reaſons, always pretended) 
muſt ſubmit. 2 

This idea of the end of poetry is no novel one, 
but indeed the very ſame which our great philo- 
ſopher entertained of it: who gives it as the 
eſſential note of this part of learning THAT 1T 
SUBMITS THE SHEWS OF THINGS TO THE DE· 
SIRES OF THE MIND : WHEREAS REASON 
DOTH BUCKLE AND BOW THE MIND UNTO 
THE NATURE OF THINGS, For to gratify the 
defires of the mind, is to PLEASE: Pleaſure then, 
in the idea of Lord Bacon, is the ultimate and 
appropriate end of poetry; for the ſake of which 
it accommodates itſelf to the defires of the mind, 


and doth not (as other kinds of writing, which 
are under the controul of reaſon) buckle and bow 


the mind to the nature of things. | 
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But they, who like a principle the better for 
ſeeing it in Greek, may take it in the words of 
an old philoſopher, ERaTosTHENEs, who af- 
firmed--wounly male roxagya yuyayuyia;, & hIzoxa- 
aiag—ot which words, the definition given above, 
is the tranſlation. 

This notion of the end of poetry, if kept ſtea- 
dily in view, will unfold to us all the myſteries of 
the poetic art. There needs but to evolve the 
philoſopher's idea, and to apply it, as occaſion 
ſerves. The art of poetry will be, univerſally, 
THE ART OF PLEASING; and all its rules, but 
ſo many MEANS, Which experience finds moſt 
conducive to that end; 


Sic ANIMIS natum inventumque poema jJUVANDIS. 


| Ariſtotle has delivered and explained theſe 
rules, ſo far as they reſpect one ſpecies of poetry, 
the dramatic, or, more properly ſpeaking, the tra- 
gic : And when ſuch a writer, as he, ſhall do as 
much by the other ſpecies, then, and not till then, 
a complete ART OF POETRY will be formed. 

I have not the preſumption to think myſelf, in 
any degree, equal to this arduous taſk : But from 
the idea of this art, as given above, an ordinary 
writer may undertake to deduce ſome general con- 
cluſions, concerning Univerſal Poetry, which ſeem 


preparatory to thoſe nicer diſquiſitions, concern- 


ing its ſeveral ſorts or ſpecies. 
I. It follows from that IDEA, that it ſhould 
negle& no advantage, that fairly offers itſelf, of 


appearing in ſuch a dreſs or mode of language, 


as is moſt taking and agreeable to us. We may 
expect then, in the language or ſtyle of poetry, 


a choice of ſuch words as are moſt ſonorous and 


expreſſive, and ſuch an arrangement of them as 


throws 
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throws the diſcourſe out of the ordinary and com- 
mon phraſe of converſation. Novelty and varie- 
ty are certain ſources of pleaſure: a conſtruction 
of words, which is not vulgar, is therefore more 
ſuited to the ends of poetry, than one which we 
are every day accuſtomed to in familiar diſcourſe. 
Some manners of placing them are, alſo, more 
agreeable to the ear, than others: Poetry, then, 
is ſtudious of theſe, as it would by all means, not 
manifeſtly abſurd, give pleaſure; And hence a 
certain muſical cadence, or what we call Rhythm, 
will be affected by the poet. 

But, of all the means of adorning and enliven- 
ing a diſcourſe by words, which are infinite, and 
perpetually grow upon us, as our knowledge of 


the tongue, in which we write, and our kill in 


adapting it to the ends of poetry, increaſes, there 
is none that pleaſes more, than figurative expreſ- 
ion. | 

By figurative expreſſion, I would be underſtood 
to mean, here, that which reſpects the pictures 
or images of things, And this fort of figurative 
expreſſion is univerſally pleaſing to us, becauſe it 
tends to impreſs on the mind the moſt diſtinct and 
vivid conceptions; and truth of repreſentation 
being of leſs account in this way of compoſition, 
than the livelineſs of it, poetry, as ſuch, will de- 
light in tropes and figures, and thoſe the moſt 
ſtrongly and forceably expreſſed. And though 
the application of figures will admit of great va- 
riety, according to the nature of the ſubject, and 
the management of them muſt be ſuited to the 


| taſte and apprehenſion of the people, to whom 


they are addreſſed, yet, in ſome way or other, 
they will find a place in all works of poetry, and 
they who object to the uſe of them, only ſhe 
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4 ON THE IDEA OF 


that they are not capable of being pleaſed by this 

fort of compoſition, or do, in effect, interdict the 

thing itſelf. | | 219 
The antients looked for ſo much of this force 


and ſpirit of expreſſion in whatever they dignifi- 


ed with the name of poem, that Horace tells us it 
was made a queſtion by ſome, whether comedy 
were rightly referred to this claſs, becauſe it dit- 
fered only, in point of meaſure, from mere proſe. 


Idcirco quidam, comoedia necne poema 

Effet, quaeſivere : quod acer ſpiritus, ac vis, 
Nec verbis, nec rebus ineſt: niſi quod pede certo 
Differt ſermoni, ſermo merus— Sat. I. I. iv. 


But they might have ſpared their doubt, or at 
leaſt have reſolved it, if they had conſidered that 
comedy adopts as much of this force and ſpirit of 
words, as 1s conſiſtent with the nature and degree 
of that pleaſure, which it pretends to give, For 
the name of poem will belong to every compoſi- 
tion, whoſe primary end is to pleaſe, provided it 
be ſo conitructed as to afford aii the pleaſure, which 
its kind or fort will permit. 

II. From the idea of the end of poetry, it fol- 
lows, that not only figurative and tropical terms 


will be employed in it, as theſe, by the images 


they convey, and by the air of novelty which 
ſuch indirect ways of ſpeaking carry with them, 
are found moſt delightful to us, but alſo that Fic- 
TION), in the largeſt ſenſe of the word, is eſſen- 


tial to poetry, For its purpoſe is, not to delineate ' 


truth ſimply, but to preſent it in the molt taking 


forms; not to reflect the real face of things, but 


to illuſtrate and adorn it; not to repreſent the 
faireſt objects only, but to repreſent them in the 
faireſt lights, and to heighten all their beauties 


up 
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up to the poſſibility | 
out/!rip nature, and to addreſs itſelf to our wild- 
eſt fancy, rather than to our judgment and cooler 
ſenſe. 


of their natures; nay, to 


Ot irie 7&0 d&v0odow, & margr a, 
Otre 7 TEC ATT — 
As ſings one of the profeſſion [a], who ſeems to 


have underſtood his privileges very well. 
For there 1s ſomething in the mind of man, 


| ſublime and elevated, which prompts it to over- 


ſouls. 


Swag" 


look all obvious and familiar appearances, and to 
teign to itſelf other and more extraordinary; ſuch 
as correſpond to the extent of its own powers, 
and fill out all the faculties and capacities of our 
This reſtleſs and aſpiring diſpoſition, poe- 
try, firſt and principally, would indulge and flat- 
ter; and thence takes its name of divine, as if 
ſome power, above human, conſpired to lift the 
mind to theſe exalted conceptions, 

Hence it comes to paſs, that it deals in apoſtro- 
phes and invocations; that it imperſonates the 
virtues and vices; peoples all creation with new 
and living forms; calls up infernal ſpeAres to 


terrify, or brings down celeſtial natures to aſtoniſh, 


the imagination; aſſembles, combines, or con- 
nects its ideas, at pleaſure; in ſhort, prefers not 
only the agreeable, and the graceſul, but, as oc- 
caſion calls upon her, the vaſt, the incredible, I 
had almoſt ſaid, the impoſſible, to the obvious 
truth and nature of things. For all this is but a 


feeble expreſſion of that magic virtue of poetry, 


——_ —— 


la] Empedocles. 


See Plutarch, vol. i. p. 15. Par. 
1624. | 
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6 ON THE IDEA OF 
which our Shakeſpeare has ſo forcibly deſcribed 


in thoſe well-known lines— 


The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowling, 

Doth glance from heav'n to earth, from earth to 
heav'n ; 

And, as Imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to ſhape, and gives to aery nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 


When the received ſyſtem of manners or reli- 
gion in any country, happens to be ſo conſtituted 
as to ſuit itſelf in ſome degree to this extravagant 


turn of the human mind, we may expect that 


poetry will ſeize it with avidity, will dilate upon 
it with pleaſure, and take a pride to ereCt its ſpe- 
cious wonders on fo proper and convenient a 
ground. Whence it cannot ſeem ſtrange that, of 
all the forms in which poetry has appeared, that 
of pagan fable, and gothic romance, ſhould, in their 
turns, be found the moſt alluring to the true poet. 
For, in defect of theſe advantages, he will ever 
adventure, in ſome ſort, to ſupply their place with 
others of his own invention; that is, he will 
mould every ſyſtem, and convert every {ubjeQ, 
into the moſt amazing and miraculous form. 

And this is that I would fay, at preſent, of theſe 
two requiſites of univerſal poetry, namely, that 
licence of expreſſion, which we call the /?yle of po- 
etry, and that licence of repreſentation, which we 
call ficlion. The ſtyle is, as it were, the body of 
poetry; fi#ion, is its foul. Having, thus, taken 
the privilege of a poet to create a Muſe, we have 
only now to give her a voice, or more properly to 
tune it, and then ſhe will be in a condition, as one 
of her favourites ſpeaks, TO RAVISH ALL THE 
Gops. For, 


III, It 
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to 
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III. It follows from the ſame idea of the end, 

which poetry would accompliſh, that not only 
Rhythm, but N uNMBERS, properly ſo called, is eſ- 
ſential to it. For this Art undertaking to gratify 
all thoſe deſires and expectations of pleaſure, that 
can be reaſonably entertained by us, and there 
being a capacity in language, the inſtrument it 
works by, of pleaſing us very highly, not only by 
the ſenſe and imagery it conveys, but by the 
ſtructure of words, and ſtill more by the harmo- 
nious arrangement of them in metrical ſounds or 
numbers, and laſtly there being no reaſon in the 
nature of the thing itſelf why theſe pleaſures 
ſhould not be united, it follows that poetry will 
not be that which it profeſſes to be, that is, will 
not accompliſh its own purpoſe, unleſs it delight 
the ear with numbers, or, in other words, unleſs 
it be cloathed in VERSE. 
Ihe reader, I dare ſay, has hitherto gone along 
with me, in this deduction : but here, I ſuſpect, 
we ſhall ſeparate. Yet he will ſtartle the leſs at 
this concluſion, if he reflect on the origin and firſt 
application of poetry among all nations, 

It is every where of the moſt early growth, 
preceding every other fort of e and 
being deſtined for the ear, that is, to be either 


ſung, or at leaſt recited, it adapts itſelf, even in 


its firſt rude eſſays, to that ſenſe of meaſure and 
proportion in ſounds, which is ſo natural to us. 
The hearer's attention is the ſooner gained by 
this means, his entertainment quickened, and his 
admiration of the performer's art excited. Men 
are ambitious of pleaſing, and ingenious in refi- 
ning upon what they obſerve will pleaſe. So that 
muſical cadences and harmonious ſounds, which 
nature dictated, are farther ſoftened and impro- 

34 ved 
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ved by art, till poetry become as raviſhing to the 
car, as the images, it preſents, are to the imagi- 
nation, In proceſs of time, what was at firſt the 
extemporaneous production of genius or paſſion, 
under the conduct of a natural car, becomes the 
labour vi the cloſet, and is conducted by artificial 
rules; yet ſtill, with a ſecret reference to the ſenſe 
of heaiing, and to that acceptation which melo- 
dious ſounds meet with in the recital of expreſſive 
words, 

Even the proſe- writer (when the art is enough 
advanced to produce proſe) having been accuſ- 
tomed to have his ear conſulted and gratified by 
the poet, catches inſenſibly the ſame harmonious 
affection, tunes his ſentences and periods to ſome 
agreement with ſong, and transfers into his cool- 
eſt narrative, or graveſt inſtruction, ſomething of 
that muſic, with which his ear vibrates from po- 
etic impreſſions. 

In ſhort, he leaves meaſured and determinate 
numbers, that is, METRE, to the poet, who is to 
pleaſe up to the height of his faculties, and the 
nature of his work; and only reſerves to himſelf, 
whoſe purpoſe of giving pleaſure is ſubordinate to 
another end, the looſer muſical meaſure, or what 
we call RHYTHMICAL PROSE. | 

The reaſon appears, from this deduction, why 
all poetry aſpires to pleaſe by melodious numbers. 
'To ſome ſpecies, it is thought more eſſential, than 
to others, becauſe thoſe ſpecies continue to be 
- ſung, that is, are more immediately addreſſed to 
the ear; and becauſe they continue to be ſung in 
concert with muſical inſtruments, by which the 
ear is {till more indulged. It happened in antient 
Greece, that even tragedy retained this accompa- 
niment of muſical inſtruments, through all its ſta- 


ges 
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ges, and even in its moſt improved ſtate. Whence 
Ariſtotle includes muſic, properly ſo called, as well 
as Rhythm and Metre, in his idea of the tragic 
poem. He did this, becauſe he ſound the drama 
of his country, OMNIBUS NUMERIS ABSOLU= 
TUM, I mean in poſſeſſion of all the advantages 
which could reſult from the union of rhythmical, 
metrical, and muſical ſounds. Modern traged 
has relinquiſhed part of theſe: yet ſtill, if it be 
true that this poem be more pleaſing by the addi- 
tion of the muſical art, and there be nothing in 
the nature of the compoſition which forbids the 
uſe of it, I know not why Ariſtotle's idea ſhould 
not be adopted, and his precept become a ſtand- 
ing law of the tragic ſtage. For this, as ever 
other poem, being calculated and deſigned pro- 
perly and ultimately to pleaſe, whatever contri- 
butes to produce that end moſt perfectly, all cir- 
cumſtances taken into the account, muſt be 
thought of the nature or eſſence of the kind. 

But without carrying matters ſo far, let us con- 
fine our attention to metre, or what we call verſe. 
This muſt be eſſential to every work bearing the 
name of fprem, not, becauſe we are only accuſ- 
tomed to call works written in verſe, poems, but 
becauſe a work, which profeſſes to pleaſe us by 
every poſſible and proper method, and yet does 
not give us this pleaſure, which it is in its power, 
and 15 no way improper for it, to give, muſt ſo 
far fall ſhort of fulfilling its own engagements to 
us; that is, it has not all thoſe qualities which we 
have a right to expect in a work of literary art, 
of which pleaſing is the ultimate end. 

To explain myſelf by an obvious inſtance. 
Hiſtory undertakes to INSTRUCT us in the tranl- 
actions of paſt times. If it anſwer this purpoſe, 
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it does all that is of its nature; and, if it find 
means to pleaſe us, beſides, by the harmony of its 
ſtyle, and vivacity of its narration, all this is to 
be accounted as pure gain: it it inſtructed oNLx, 
by the truth of its reports, and the perſpicuity of 
its method, it would fully attain its end. Poetry, 
on the other hand, undertakes to PLEASE. If it 
employ all its powers to this purpoſe, it effects all 
that is of its nature: if it ſerve, beſides, to in- 
form or inſtruct us, by the truths it conveys, and 
by the precepts or examples it inculcates, this 
ſervice may rather be accepted, than required 
by us: if it pleaſed o NL, by its ingenious ficti- 
ons, and harmonious ſtructure, it would diſcharge 
its office, and anſwer its end. 

In this ſenſe, the famous ſaying of Eratoſthe- 


nes, quoted above hat the poet's aim is to pleaſe, 


not to inſiruft—is to be underſtood : nor does it 
appear, what reaſon Strabo could have to take 
offence at it: however it might be miſapplied, as 
he tells us it was, by that writer. For, though 
the poets, no doubt (and eſpecially THE PoET, 
whoſe honour the great Geographer would aſſert, 
in his criticiſm, on Eratoſthenes) frequently in- 
ſtruct us by a true and faithful repreſentation of 
things; yet even this inſtructive air is only aſſu- 
med for the ſake of pleaſing ; which, as the hu- 
man mind is conſtituted; they could not fo well 
do, if they did not inſtruct at all, that is, if frutb 
were wholly neglected by them. So that plea- 
ſure is ſtill the ultimate end and ſcope of the 
poet's art; and inſiruclion itſelf is, in his hands, 
cn'y one of the means, by which he would effect 
it [J. 


[3] See STRABO, lib. i. p. 15. Par. 1620. 
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I am the larger on this head to ſhew that it is 
not a mere verbal diſpute, as it is commonly 
thought, whether poems ſhould be written in 
verſe, or no. Men may include, or not include, 
the idea of metre in their complex idea of what 
they call a Pem. What I contend for, is, that 
metre, as an inſtrument of pleaſing, is eſſential to 
every work of poetic art, and would therefore 
enter into ſuch idea, if men judged of poetry ac- 
cording to its confeſſed nature and end. 

Whence it may ſeem a little ſtrange, that my 
Lord Bacon ſhould ſpeak of poeſy as a part of 
learning in meaſure of words FOR THE MOST 
' PART reſtrained ; when his own notion, as we 
have ſeen above, was, that the eſſence of poetry 
conſiſted in ſubmitting the ſhews i things to the 
defires of the mind. For theſe ſbews of things 
could only be exhibited to the mind through the 
medium of words: and it is juſt as natural for 
the mind to deſire that theſe words ſhould be har- 
monious, as that the images, conveyed in them, 
ſhould be iIluflrious ; there being a capacity in 
the mind of being delighted through its organ, 
the ear, as well as through its power, or faculty 
of imagination, And the wonder is the greater, 
becauſe the great philoſopher himſelf was aware 
of the agreement and conſort which poetry hath 
with muſic, as well as with man's nature and 
pleaſure, that is, with the pleaſure which natural- 
ly reſults from gratifying the imagination. So 
that, to be conſiſtent with himſelf, he ſhould, 
methinks, have ſaid —that poeſy was a' part of 
learning in meaſure of words ALWAYS reſtrained; _ 
ſuch pozſy, as, through the idleneſs or negligence 
of writers, is not ſo reſtrained, not agreeing to 


his 
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his own idea of bis part of learning [e]. 

Theſe reflexions will afford a proper ſolution 
of that queſtion, which has been agitated by the 
critics, © Whether a work of fiction and imagi- 
« nation (ſuch as that of the archbiſhop of Cam- 
&« bray, for inſtance) conducted, in other reſpects, 
« according to the rules of the epic poem, but 
« written in proſe, may deſerve the name of Po- 
«& EM, or not.” For, though it be frivolous in- 
deed to diſpute about names, yet from what has 
been ſaid it appears, that if metre be not incon- 
gruous to the nature of an epic conpoſition, and 
it afford a pleaſure which 1s not to be found in 
mere proſe, metre is, for that reaſon, eſſential to 
this mode of writing ; which 1s only ſaying in 
other words, that an epic compoſition, to give all 
the pleaſure which it is capable of giving, mu 
be written in verſe. | 

But, ſecondly, this concluſion, I think, extends 
farther than to ſuch works as aſpire to the name 
of epic, For inſtance, what are we to think of 
thoſe nevels, or romances, as they are called, that 
iS, fable: conſtrued on ſome private and familiar 
ſubject, which have been ſo current, of late, 
through all Europe? As they propoſe pleaſure 
for their end, and proſecute it, beſides, in the way 
of jifon, though without metrical numbers, and 


A 


generally, indeed, in harſh and rugged proſe, one 


eaſily ſees what their pretenſions are, and under 
what idea they are ambitious to be received. 
Yet, as they are wholly deſtitute of meaſured 
ſounds (to ſay nothing of their other numberleſs 


_ vefeAs) they can, at moſt, be conſidered but as 


Ic] Apv. or LIARANINc, vol. i. p. 5o. Dr. 
Birch's Ld. 1765. 


haſty, 
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haſty, imperfect, and abortive poems; whether 
ſpawned from the dramatic, or narrative ſpecies, 
it may be hard to ſay,— 


Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's fo equivocal. 


However, ſuch as they are, theſe nove/ties have 
been generally well received : Some, tor the real 
merit of their execution; Others, for their amu- 
ſing ſubjects; All of them, for the gratification 
they afford, cr promiſe at leaſt, to a vitiated, pal- 
led, and ſickly imagination that laſt diſeaſe of 
learned minds, and ſure prognoſtic of expiring 
Letters. Eut whatever may be the temporary 
ſucceſs of theſe things (for they vaniſh as faſt as 
they are produced, and are produced as ſoon as 
they are conceived) good ſenſe will acknowledge 
no wcrk of art but ſuch as is compoſed according 
to the laws of its kind, Theſe KixDs, as arbi- 
trary things as we account them (fer I neither 
forget nor diſpute what our beſt philoſophy teach- 
es concerning kinds or ſorts), have yet ſo far their 
foundation in nature and the reaſon of things, 
that it will not be allowed us to multiply, or va- 
ry them, at pleaſure, We may, indeed, mix and 
confound them, if we will (for there is a fort 
of literary luxury, which would engrefs all plea- 
ſures at once, even ſuch as are contradictory to 
each other), or, in our rage for inceſſant gratifica- 
tion, we may take up with half-formed pleafures, 
ſuch as come firſt to hand, and may be adminiſter- 
ed by any body : But true taſte requires chaſte, 
ſevere, and ſimple pleaſures; and true genius 
will only be concerned in adminiſtering ſuch. 

Laſtly, on the ſame principle on which we 
have decided on theſe queſtions concerning the 
abſolute merits of poems in proſe, in all lan- 


guages, 
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guages, we may, alſo, determine another, which 
has been put concerning the comparative merits 
of RHYMED, and what 1s called BLANK verſe, 
in our own, and the other modern languages. 
Critics and antiquaries have been ſollicitous to 
find out who were the inventors of rhyme, which 
ſome fetch from the Monks, ſome from the Goths, 
and others from the Arabians : whereas, the 
truth ſeems to be, that rhyme, or the conſonance 
of final ſyllables, occurring at ſtated intervals, 1s 
the dictate of nature, or, as we may ſay, an ap- 
peal to the ear, in all languages, and in ſome de- 
gree pleaſing in all. The difference is, that, in 
ſome languages, theſe conſonances are apt of 
themſelves to occur ſo often that they rather 
nauſeate, than pleaſe, and fo, inſtead of being 
affected, are ſtudiouſly avoided by good writers; 
while in others, as in all the modern ones, where 
theſe conſonances are leſs frequent, and where 
the quantity of ſyllables is not ſo diſtinctly mark- 
ed as, of itſelf, to afford an harmonious meaſure 
and muſical variety, there it is of neceſſity that 


poets have had recourſe to Rhyme; or to ſome 


other expedient of the like nature, ſuch as the 
Alliteration, for inſtance z; which is only another 
way of delighting the ear by iterated ſound, and 
may be defined, the conſonance of initial letters, 
as rhyme 1s, the conſonance of final ſyllables, All 
this, I ſay, is of neceſſity, becauſe what we call 
verſes in ſuch languages will be otherwiſe untune- 
fal, and will not ſtrike the ear with that viva- 
city, which is requiſite to put a ſenſible differ- 
ence between poetic numbers and meaſured 

proſe. | | 
In ſhort, no method of gratifying the ear by 
meaſured ſound, which experience has found es 
ing, 
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ſing, is to be neglected by the poet: and al- 
though, from the different ſtructure and genius 
of languages, theſe methods will be different, the 
ſtudious application of ſuch methods, as each 
particular language allows, becomes a arc 
part of his office. He will only cultivate thoſe 
methods moſt, which tend to produce, in a given 
language, the moſt harmonious ſtructure or mea- 
fure, of which it is capable. 

Hence it comes to pals, that the poetry of ſome 
modern languages cannot ſo much as ſubſiſt, 
without rhyme : In others, it is only embelliſh- 
ed by it. Of the former ſort is the French, 
which therefore adopts, and with good reaſon, 
rhymed verſe, not in tragedy only, but in come- 
dy: And though foreigners, who have a lan- 
guage e . conſtructed, are apt to treat this 
obſervance of rhyme as an idle affectation, yet it 
is but juſt to allow that the French themſelves 
are the moſt competent judges of the natural de- 
fect of their own tongue, and the likelieſt to per- 
ceive by what management ſuch defect is beſt re- 
medied or concealed. 

In the latter claſs of languages, whoſe poetry 


is only embelliſned by the uſe of rhyme, we may 


reckon the Italian and the Engliſh : which being 
naturally more tuneful and harmonious than the 
French, may afford all the melody of found 
which is expected in ſome ſorts of poetry, by its 
varied pauſe, and quantity only; while in other 
ſorts, which are more ſollicitous to pleaſe the ear, 
and where ſuch ſollicitude, if taken notice of by 
the reader or hearer, is not reſented, it may be 
proper, or rather it becomes a law of the Engliſh 
and Italian poetry, to adopt rhyme. Thus, our 
tragedies are uſually compoſed in blank verſe: 


but 
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but our epic and Lyric compoſitions are found 
moſt pleaſing, when cloathed in rhyme. Milton, 
I krow, it will be ſaid, is an exception: But, if 
we ſet aſide ſome learned perſons, who have ſuf- 
fered themſelves to be too eaſily prejudiced by 
their admiration of the Greek and Latin Jan- 
guages, and ſtill more, perhaps, by the prevailing 
notion of the monkiſh or gothic original of rhy- 
med verſe, all other readers, it left to them- 
ſelves, would, I dare ja), be more delighted with 
this poet, if, beſides his various pauſe, and mea- 
ſurcd quantity, he had enriched his numbers, with 
rhyme. So that his love of liberty, the ruling 
paſſion of his heart, perhaps tranſported him too 
far, when he choſe to follow the example ſet him 
by one or two writers of prime note (to uſe his 
own eulogium), rather than comply wit! the re- 
gular and prevailing praQlice of his favoured 
Italy, which firſt and principally, as our beſt 


rhymiſt ſings, 


With pales, cadence, and well-vowell'd words, 
And all the graces a good ear affords, 
MADE RHYME AN ART— 


Our comedy, indeed, is generally written in 
proſe ; but through the idleneſs, or ill taſte, of 
our writers, rather than. from any other juit 
cauſe. For, though rhyme be not neceſſary, or 
rather would be improper, in the comedy of our 
language, which can ſupport itſelf in poetic 
numbers, without the diligence of rhyme; yet 
ſome ſort of metre is requiſite in this humbler 
ſpecics of poem; otherwiſe, it will not contri- 
bute all that 1s within its power and province, to 
pleaſe, And the particular metre, proper for this 
ſpecies, is not far to ſeek, For it can plainly be 
no 
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no other than a carcl-!s and looſer Iambic, ſuch 
as our language natu? ally runs into, even in con- 
verſation, and of wnich we are not without 
examples, in our oe. 11d beſt writers for the co- 
mic ſtage. But it ot wonderful that thoſe 
critics, who take c ce at Engliſh epic poems 


in rbyme, becauſe Greek "and Latin only 
obſerved quantity. 1 require I'ngliſh come- 
dies to be writt! 5%, though the Greek 
and Latin com were compoſed in verſe. 
For the ill aa ion of examples, and the 
negleE: of the, may be well enough expected 
from the ſar. hen, ſince it does not appear 


that their udgment was employed, or the 
reaſon of the thing attended to, in either in— 
ſtance, 

AND THUS much for the idea of UniviR- 
SAL PorTRY. It is the art of treating any 
ſubjeQ in ſuch a way as is found moſt delight. 
ful to us; that is, 1IN AN ORNAMENTED AND 
NUMEROUS STYLE —IN THE WAY OF FICTI- 
ON — AND IN VERSE. Whatever deſerves the 
name of poEM muſt unite theſe propcrtics ; on- 
ly in different degrees of each, according to its 
nature. For the art of every kind of poetry is 
only this general art ſo modified as the nature of 
each, that is, its more immediate and ſubordinate 
end, may reſpectively require. 

We are row, then, at the well head of the 
poetic art; and they who drink deeply of this 
ſpring, will be beft qualified to perform the 
reſt, But all heads are not equal to theſe 
copious draughts; and, beſides, I hear the ſo- 
ber reader admoniſhing me long ſince — 


Luſiſti 
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Lufiſti ſatis atque 31818713 
Tempus abire tibi eſt, ne yoTUM LaRGluUsS A- 
vo 
Rideat, et pulſet laſciva decentius atTAs, 


THURCASTON, 
MDCCLXY. 


DISSER- 


[ 19 ] 


DI1ISSERTAT1O0N-:1L 
ON 


THE PROVINCES OF THE DRAMA, 


N the former Eſſay, I give an idea, or ſlight 
ſketch, of Univerſal Poetry, In this, I at- 
tempt to deduce the laws of one of its kinds, the 
Dramatic, under all its forms. And I engage in 
this taſk, the rather, becauſe, though much has 
been ſaid on the ſubje& of the drama, writers 
ſeem not to have taken ſufficient pains to diſtin- 
guiſh, with exactneſs, its ſeveral ſpecies. 

I deduce the laws of this poem, as I did thoſe 
of poetry at large, from the conſideration of its 
end : not the general end of poetry, which alone 
was proper to be conſidered in the former caſe, 
but the proximate end of this kind. For from 
theſe ends, in ſubordination to that, which go- 
verns the genus, or which all poetry, as ſuch, de- 
ſigns and proſecutes, are the peculiar rules and 
maxims of each ſpecies to be derived. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE DRAMA is, univer- 
ſally, “to repreſent human life in the way of ac- 
% tion.” But as ſuch repreſentation is made for 
ſeparate and diſtin EN Ds, it is, further, diſtin- 
guiſhed into different ſpecies, which we know 


by 
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by the names of TRAGEDY, CoMEDY, and 
FAaRcCE. 

By TRAGEDY, then, | mcan that ſpecies of 
dramatic repreſentation, vio end is © to excite 
&« the palſhuns of rity and Tin 9K and perhaps 
« ſome others, nearly alli d ig thin.“ 

By Comepy thet, wii propoſeth, for the 
ends of its repreſer ation, ** Le /enfation 2 pica- 
ſure arifing from & view of th» b of RAC“ 
TERS, more efpecicl'y ile /percfic differences.” 

By FARCE I undeiſtand, that ſpecies of the : 
drama, „ whoſe foie din ond tendency is to excite : 
LAUGHTER.” | 

The idea of theſe thr. /*ecies eing then pro- 
poſed, let us row fee, what cer lufjons may be 
drawn from it. And chicfly in re.peCt of Tragedy 
and C:medy, which are moſt important. For as 
to what concerns the province of Farce, this will 


be eafily underſtood, when the charaQter of the 
other two is once ſettled. 
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CHAP. 1 } 


ON THE PROVINCES OF TRAGEDY AND CO- 
MEDY. 


FROM the idea of theſe two ſpecies, as giv- 
en above, the following concluſions, about the 
natures of each, are immediately deducible. 


r. If the proper end of TRAGEDY be to. af- 3 
fef, it follows, “ that aims, not characters, are 4 
„the chief object of its repreſentations.” For 3 
that which affect us moſt in the view of human I 
life is the obſervation of thoſe ſignal circumſtan- 4 
ces of Felicity or diſtreſs, which occur in the for- Þ 

tunes v 
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tunes of men. But felicity and diſireſs, as the 


great critic takes notice, depend on dc7ion; va 
T&G WfaZthcy tb hore, 1 TEIas wo, 'They are then 


the calamitous events, or fortunate 1//ues in hu- 
man action, which ſtir up the ſtronger affections, 
and agitate the heart with on. The man- 
ners are not, indeed, to be neglec d. But they 
become an inferior conſideration in the views of 
the tragic poet, and are exhibited only for the ſake 
of making the aclion more proper to intereſt us. 


Thus our joy, on the happy catuflrophe, of the fa- 


ble, depends, in a good degree, js virtuous 


charadler of the agent; as on the other hand, we 


ſympathize more ſtrongly with him on a dif- 
treſsful iſſue. The manners of the ſeyeral per- 
ſons in the drama muſt, alſo, be ſignified, that 
the action, which in many caſes will be determi- 
red hy them, may appear to be carried on with 
truth and prol ability. Hence every thing paſ- 
ſing before us, as We are accuſtomed to ſee it in 
real life, ve enter more wWarmly into their inter- 
eſts, 25 forgetting, that we are attentive to a fdli- 
tious ſcene, Arc, befides, from knowing the 
per ional good, or ill, qualities of the agents, we 
learn to anticipaie Heir future felicity or miſery, 
which gives increaſe to th e paſſion in either cate. 
Our acquaintarcc with IaGco's cloſe villain 

mates us tremble icr Othello and De ſdemona 
befur chand: and Hanii.ct?s filial prety ad intre- 
pid daring occaſon tht audience ſecretly to ex- 
ult in the exfeation of ſome ſucceſsful ven- 
gearice to bc iaflicted on the inceſtuous murder- 
ers. 

2. For the ſame reaſon as tragedy takes for 
its objed ih. actions cl men, it, allo, prefers, or 
rather ccnfincs itſelf to, ſuch actions, as are muſt 

" important. 
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important. Which is only ſaying, that as it in- 
tends to intereſt, it, of courſe, chuſes the re- 
preſentation of thoſe events, which are moſt in- 
tereſling. 

And this ſhews the defect of modern tragedy, 
in turning ſo conſtantly as it does, on love ſubjefs ; 
the effect of this practice is, that, excepting only 
the rank of the actors (which indeed, as will be 
ſeen preſently, is of conſiderable importance), 
the reſt is below the dignity of this drama. For 
the action, when ſtripped of its accidental orna- 
ments and reduced to the eſſential fact, is nothing 
more than what might as well have paſſed in a 
cottage, as a king's palace. The Greek poets 
ſhould be our guides here, who take the ver 
grandeſt events in their ſtory to ennoble their 
tragedy. Whence it comes to paſs that the afi- 
on, having an eſſential dignity, is always in- 
tereſting, and by the ſimpleſt management of 
the poet becomes in a ſupreme degree, pathe- 
tic. | 

On the ſame account, the per/ons, whoſe 
actions Tragedy would exhibit to us, muſt be of 


principal rank and dignity. For the actions of 


theſe are, both in themſelves and in their conſe- 
quences, moſt fitted to excite paſſion. The diſ- 
treſſes of private and inferior perſons will, no 
doubt, affe us greatly; and we may give the 
name of tragedies, if we pleaſe, to dramatic re- 
preſentations of them: as, in fact, we have ſe- 
veral applauded pieces of this kind. Nay, it may 
ſeem, that the fortunes of private men, as more 
nearly reſembling thoſe of the generality, ſhould 
be moſt affecting. But this circumſtance, in no 
degree, makes amends for the loſs of other and 
much greater advantages, For, whatever be the 


unhappy 
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unhappy incidents in the ſtory of private men, it 


is certain, they mult take faſter hold of the ima- 
gination, and, of courſe, impreſs the heart more 


forcibly, when related of the higher characters 


in life. 
Tov aug weyaru d M 
O7pas parncy xdlixeow. | 
Evurie, Hir. v. 1484. 


Kings, Heroes, Stateſmen, and other perſons of 
great and public authority, influence by their 7//- 


fortune the whole co nhmunity, to which they be- 


long. The aitentiom is rouzed, and all our fa- 
culties take an alarm, at the apprehenſion of ſuch 
extenſive and important wretchedneſs. And, 
beſides, if we regard the event itſelf, without an 
eye to its effefs, there is ſtill the wideſt differ- 
ence between the two caſes. 'Thoſe ideas of 
awe and veneration, which opinion throws round 
the perſons of princes, make us eſteem the ver 


fame event in their fortunes, as more auguſt and 


emphatical, than in the fortunes of private men, 
In the one, it is ordinary and familiar to our con- 
ceptions; it is ſingular and ſurprizing, in the 
other, The fall of a cottage, by he accidents of 
time and weather, is „ oſt uniceded; while 
the ruin of a tower, „hien the neighbourhood 
hath gazed at, for ages, with admiration, ſtrikes 
all obſervers with concern. So that if we chuſe 
to continue the ebſurdity, taken notice of in the 
laſt article of planning unimportant adlion in our 
tragedy, we ſhould, at leaſt, take care to give it 
this foreign and extrinſic importante of great ac- 
tors: Yet our paſſion for the familiar goes ſo far, 
that we have tragedies, not only of private acti— 
on, but of private perſons; and ſo have well nigh 


annihilated 
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annihilated the nobleſt of the two dramas amongſt 
us. On the whole it appears, that as the proper 
object of tragedy is ation, ſo it is important ac- 
tion, and therefore more eſpecially the action of 


great and iliuſtrious men. Fach of theſe con- 


cluſions is the direct conſequence of our idea of 
its end. 

The reverſe of all this holds true of comedy. 
For, 

1. Comedy, by the very terms of the defini- 
tion, is converſant about characters. And if we 
obſerve, that which creates the pleaſure we find 
in contemplating the lives of men, conſidered as 
diſtinct from the intereſt we take in their for- 
tunes, is che contemplation of their manners and 
humours. Their ation, when they are not of 
that ſort, which ſeizes our admiration, or catches 
the affeQtic „ are no otherwiſe conſidered by us, 
than as ther wwe ienfible indications of the inter- 
nal ſentime n: and diſpoſition. Our intimate con- 
ſciouſneſs c th ſeveral turns and windings of our 
nature, mares us attend to theſe pictures of hu- 
man life wit an incredible curioſity. And here- 
in the proper entertainment, which comic repre- 
ſentation, as /uch, adminiſters to the mind, con- 
fiſts. By turning the thought on event and acti- 


on, this entertainment is proportionably leſſened ; 


that is, the end of comedy is leſs perfectly at- 
tained [d]. | 


a 8 ak * Md _ „ 
N tin As, he . . 


% Ariſtotle was of the ſame mind, as appears 
from bis definition of comedy, which, ſays he, is 
Mol! IL GAYASITEPON ; (x .] that is, the imitati- 
on of choradiers, waatever be the diſtinct meaning of 
the te FaviTpE. It 1s true, this Critic, in his ac- 
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them both the imitations of acT1ons. 
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But here, again, though action be not the main 
obje& of comedy, yet it is not to be neglected, 


any more than charadier in tragedy, but comes in 


as an uſeful acceſſary, or aſſiſtant to it. For the 
manners of men only ſhew themſelves, or ſhew 
themſelves .moſt uſually, in aim. It is this, 
which fetches out the latent ſtrokes of character, 
and renders the inward temper and diſpoſition the 
object of ſenſe. Probable circumſtances are then 
imagined, and a certain frain of adion contrived, 
to. evidence the internal qualities, There is ro 


other, or no probable way, but this, of bringing 


us acquainted with them. Again; by engaging 
his charaglers in a courſe of action and the pur- 
ſuit of ſome end, the comic poet leaves them to 
expreſs themſelves undiſguiſedly, and without de- 


ſign; in which the eſſence of humour conſiſts. 


- Add to this, that'when the fable is ſo contri- 
ved as to attach the mind, we very naturally fan- 
cy ourſelves preſent at a courſe of living action. 
And this illuſion quickens our attention to the 
characters, which no longer appear to us crea- 
tures of the poet's fiction, but actors in real 
life. | 

Theſe obſervations concerning the moderated 
uſe of action in comedy, inſtruct us what to 


count of the origin of tragedy and comedy, makes 
Ot pt (au- 
Tipo) TAE KAAAE tuigpa3vlo TIPAZEIY, of of eoreArrepss TAE 
ros Paukur. [x d.] Yet, even here, the expreſſion is fo 
put, as if he had been conſcious that perſons, not 
actions, were the direct object of comedy. And the 
quotation, now allcdged from another place, where 
a definition is given more in form, ſhews, that this 

was, in effect, his ſentiment. 


3 C think 
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think „“ of thoſe intricate Spaniſh plots, which 
« have been in uſe, and have taken both with 
c us and ſome French writers for the ſtage. 
« The truth is, they have hindered very much 
« the main end of comedy, For when theſe 
cc unnatural plots are uſed, the mind is not only 
cc entirely drawn off from the characters by thoſe 
&« ſurprizing turns and revolutions ; but charac- 
cc ters have no opportunity even of being called 
cc out and diſplaying themſelves. For the actors 
cc of all chaiaQters ſucceed and are embarraſſed 
cc alike, when the inſtruments for carrying on 
« deſigns are only perplexed apartments, dark en- 
« fries, diſquiſed habits, and ladders of ropes. 
« The comic plot is, and muſt, indeed, be car- 
&« ried on by Freipt. The Spaniſh ſcene does it 
« by deceiving the man through bis ſenſes : Te- 
« rence and Moliere, by deceiving him through 
c his paſſions and affectiont. This is the right 
«© method : for the character is not called out 
« under the firſt ſpecies of deceipt : under the 
« ſecond, the character does all.” 

2. As character, not action, is the object of 
comedy; ſo the charagers it paints muſt not be 
of ſingular and illuſtrious note, either for their 
virtues Or vices, The reaſon is, that ſuch cha- 
raters take too faſt hold of the affeAions, and ſo 
call off the mind from adverting to the ruth of 
the manners; that is, from receiving the pleaſure, 
which this poem intends. Our ſenſe of imitation 
is that to which the comic poet addreſſes him- 
ſelf ; but ſuch pictures of eminent worth or vil- 
lainy ſeize upon the moral ſenſe ; and by raiſing 
the ſtrong correſpondent paſſions of admiration 
and abborrence, turn us aſide from contemplating, 


the imitation itſelf. And, 


3. For 
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3. For a like cauſe, comedy confines its views 
to the characters of private and inferior perſons. 
For the truth of charadter, which is the ſpring 
of humour, being neceſlarily, as was obſerved, 
to be ſhewn through the medium of an, and 
the actions of the great being uſually ſuch as ex- 
cite the pathos, it follows of courſe, that theſe 
cannot, with propriety, be made the aQtors in 
comedy. Perſons of high and public life, if 
they are drawn agreeably to our accuſtomed ideas 
of them, muſt be employed in ſuch a courſe of 
action, as arreſts the attention, or intereſts the 
paſſions; and either way it diverts the mind from 
obſerving the truth of manners, that is, it pre- 
vents the attainment of the ſpecific end, which 
comedy deſigns. 

And if the reaſon, here given, be ſufficient to 
exclude the higher charadters in life from this 
drama, even where the repreſentation is intended 
to be ſerious, we ſhall find it ſtill more improper 
to expoſe them in wy pleaſant or ridiculous 
light. Tis true, the follies and foibles of the 
great will apparently take an eaſier ridicule by 
repreſentation, than thoſe of their inferiors. And 
this it was, which miſled the celebrated P. Co R- 
NEILLE into the opinion, that the actions of the 
great, and even of kings themſelves, provided they 
be of the ridiculous kind, are as fit objects of come- 
dy, as any other. But he did not reflect, that the 
actions of the great being uſually ſuch, as inter- 
eſt the intire community, at leaſt ſcarcely any 
other falling beneath vulgar notice; and the 
higher characters being rarely ſeen or contem- 
plated by the people but with reverence, hence 
it is, that in fact, the repreſentation of high life 
cannot, without offence to probability, be made 

2 ridiculous, 
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ridiculous, or conſequently be admitted into co- 
medy under this view. And therefore PrauTus, 
when he thought fit to introduce theſe reverend 
perſonages on the comic ſtage in his AMynHITRUO, 
though he employed them in no very ſerious 
matters, was yet obliged to apologize for this 
impropriety in calling his play a Tragicomedy. 
W hat he ſays upon the occaſion, though deliver- 
ed with an air of pleaſantry, is according to the 
laws of juſt criticiſm, 

Faciam ut commiſta fit TRAGICOCOMOEDIA. 

Nam me perpetuo facere, ut fit Comoedia 

REGcEs Quo vVENIANT ET Dil, non par arbitror. 

Quid igitur ® Quoniam hic SERVOS QUOQUE 

PARTES HABET, 
Faciam fit, prainde ut dixi, TRAG1COCOMOEDIA. 
ProL. In AMPHIT, 


And now, taking the idea of the two dramas, as 
here opened, along with us, we ſhall be able to 
give an account of ſeveral attributes, common to 


both, or which further chara#lerize each of them. 
And, 


1. A plot will be required in both, For the 


end in tragedy being to excite the affections by 
action, and the end of comedy, to manifeſt the 
truth of character through it, an artful conſlituti- 
en of the Fable is required to do juſtice both to 
the one and the other. It ſerves to bring out the 
pathos, and to produce bumour. And thus the 
general form or ſtructure of the two dramas will 
he one and the fame. 

2. More particularly, an unity and even ſimpli- 
city in the conduct of the fable [e] is a perſection in 


——__— 


—__t. 


[e] The negle of this is one of the greateſt de- 
fects in the modern drama; which in nothing falls fo 
| each. 
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tach. For the courſe of the affections is divert- 


Sao. _ 


ed and weakened, by the intervention of what 
we call a double plot; and even by a multiplicity 
of ſubordinate events, though tending to a com- 
mon end; and, of perſons, though all of them, 
ſome way, concerncd in promoting it. 'The like 
conſideration ſhews the obſervance of this rue 
to be eſſential to juſt comedy. For when the a7- 
tenticn is ſplit on ſo many interfering objects, we 
are not at leiſure to obſerve, nor do we {o fully 
enter into, the truth of repreſentation in any of 
them; the ſenſe of humcur, as of the pathos, de- 
pending very much on the continued and undi- 
verted operation of its ebzect upon us. 

3. The two dramas agree, alfo, in this cir- 
cumſtance; that the manncrs of the perſons ex- 
hibited ſhould be imperfect. An abſolutely good, 
or an abſclutely bad, character is foreign to the 
purpoſe of each. And the reaſon is, 1. That 


2 


much ſhort of the perfection of the Greek ſcene as in 
this want of ſimplicity in the conſttuction of its fable. 
The good ſenſe of the author of the Hiſtory of the 
[talian Theatre (who, though a mere player, appears 
to have had juſter notions of the drama, than the 
1 of even profeſſed critics) was ſenſibly 
ſtruck with this difference in tragedy. ** Quant a 
„ Funite d'action, ſays he, je trouve un grande dif- 
«« ference entre les tragedies Grecques et les trage- 
dies Francoiſes; Jappercois toũjours aiſement 
« Pattion des tragedies Grecques, et je ne la perds 
point de vue; mais dans les tragedies Francoiſes, 
j avdue, que j'ai ſouvent bien de la peine à demeler 
action des epiſodes, dont elle eſt chargee.” [ Hift. 
du Theatre Italien, par Louis RiccoBoni, p. 293. 
Haris 1728. 


O 3 ſuch 
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ſuch a repreſentation is improbable. And probabi- 
lity conſtitutes, as we have ſeen, the very eſſence 
of comedy; and is the medium, through which 
iragedy is enabled moſt powertully to affect us. 
2. Such charafters are Improper to comedy, be- 
cauſe, as was hinted above, they turn the attenti- 
on afide from contemplating the expreſſion of 
them, which we call humzur. And they are not 
leſs unſuited to 7ragedy, becauſe though they 
make a forcible impreſſion on the mind, yet, as 
Ariſtotle well obſerves, they do not produce the 
paſſions of pity and terror; that is, their impreſſi- 
ons are not of the nature of that paths, by which 
tragedy works its purpoſe. [x. 4. 
There are, likewi!c, ſome peculiarities, which 
diſtinguiſn the two dramas. And 
1. Though a plot be neceſſary to produce humour, 
as well as the pathos, yet a good plot is not ſc efſen- 
tial to comedy, as tragedy. For the pathos is the 
reſult of the entire action, that is, of all the cir- 
cumitances of the ſtory taken together, and con- 
ſpiring by a probable tendency, to a completion 
in the event, A failure in the juſt arrangement 
and diſpoſition of the parts may, then, affect what 
is of the eſſence of this drama. On the contra- 
ry, bumour, though brought out by action, is not 
the effect of the whole, but may be diſtinctly 
evidenced in a ſingle ſcene; as may be eminently 
illuſtrated in the two comedies of Fletcher, call- 
ed The Little French Lawyer, and The Spaniſh Cu- 
rate. The nice contexture of the fable there- 
fore, though it may give a pleaſure of another 
kind, is not ſo immediately required to the pro- 
duction of that pleaſure, which the nature of co- 
medy demands. Much leſs is there occaſion for 
that labour and ingenuity of contrivance, which 
15 
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is ſeen in the intricacy of the Spaniſh fable. Yet 


this is the taſte of our comedy. Our writers are 
all for plot and intrigue ; and never appear ſo 
well ſatisfied with themſelves as when, to {peak 
in their own phraſe, they contrive to have a great 


deal of by/inefs on their hands. Indeed they have 


: reaſon, For it hides their inability to colour 
' manners, Which is the proper but much harder 
province of true comedy. 


2. Tragedy ſucceeds beſt, when the ſubject ts 
real; comedy, when it is feigned. What would 
this ſay, but that tragedy, turning our attention 
principally on the action repreſented, finds means 
to intereff us more ſtrongly on the perſuaſion of 
its being taken from actual life? While comedy, 
on the other hand, can neglect theſe ſcrupulous 
meaſures of probability, as intent only on exhibi- 
ting characters; for which purpoſe an invented 
ſtory will ſerve much better. The reaſon is, real 
action does not ordinarily afford variety of inci- 
dents enough to fhew the character fully: feigned 
action may. 

And this difference, we may obſerve, explains 
the reaſon why tragedies are often formed on the 
moſt trite and vulgar ſubjects, whereas a new ſub- 
ject is generally demanded in comedy. The 
reality of the ſtory being of ſo much conſequence 
to intereſt the affections, the more known it is, 
the fitter for the poet's purpoſe. But a feigned 
ſtory having been found more convenient for the 
diſplay of .charaQters, it grew into a rule that 
the ſtory ſhould be always new. This diſadvan- 
tage on the ſide of the comic poet is taken notice 
of in thoſe verſes of Antiphanes, or rather, as 
Caſaubon conjectures, of Ari/lophanes, in a play 
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of his, intitled, Hancicg. The reaſon of this dif- 


ner 
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One ſees, then, the reaſon why Tragedy pre- t] 
ters real ſubjects, and even old ones; and, on thge h 
contrary, why comedy delights in feigned ſubjects, t 
and new. 1 
The ſame genius in the two dramas is obſerv- t 


able, in their draught of characters. Comedy 
makes all its Characters general; "Tragedy, par- 
ticular, The Avare of Moliere is not fo proper- | 
ly the picture of a covetous man, as of covetouſ- | 
neſs itſelf. Racine's Nero, on the other hand, is 
not a picture of cruelty, but of a cruel man. 

Yet here it will be proper to guard againſt two 
miſtakes, which the principles now delivered 
1 may be thought to countenance. 
! The firſt is with regard to tragic characters, } 
which I ſay are particular. My meaning is, they © 
are more particular than thoſe of comedy. That | 
15, the end of tragedy does not require or permit 
the poet to draw together ſo many of thoſe cha- 
racteriſtic circumſtances which ſhew the man- 
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ners, as Comedy. For, in the former of theſe 
* dramas, no more of character is ſhewn, than 
* what the courſe of the action neceſſarily calls 


forth. Whereas, all or moſt of the features, by 


which it is uſually diſtinguiſhed, are ſought out 


and induſtriouſly diſplayed in the /atter. 
The caſe is much the ſame as in portrait paint- 


ing; Where, if a great maſter be required to draw 


a particular face, he gives the very lineaments he 
finds in it; yet ſo far reſembling to what he ob- 
ſerves of the ſame turn in other faces, as not to 
affect any minute circumſtance of peculiarity. 
But if the ſame artiſt were to deſign a head in ge- 
neral, he would a{lemble together all the cuſto- 
mary traits and features, any where obſervable 
through the ſpecies, which ſhould beſt expreſs 
the idea, whatever it was, he had conceived in 
his own mind and wanted to exhibit in the pic- 
ture, 

There is much the ſame difference between 
the two ſorts of dramatic portraits. Whence it 
appears that in calling the tragic character parti 
cular, | ſuppoſe it only leſs repreſentative of the 
kind than the comic; not that the draught of fo 
much charaQter as it is concerned to repreſent 
ſhould not be general: the contrary of which I 
have aſſerted and explained at large elſewhere 
Notes on the A. P. v. 317. 

Next, J have ſaid, the characters of juſt come- 
dy are general. And this T explain by the in- 
ſtance of the Avare of Molicre, which conforms 
more to the idea of avarice, than to that of the 
real avaritiaus man. But here again, the reader 
will not underſtand me, as ſaying this in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the words. I even think Moliere faulty 
in the inſtance given; though, with ſome neceſ- 
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ſary explanation, it may well enough ſerve to ex- 
preſs my meaning. 

The view of the comic ſcene being to deline- 
ate characters, this end, I ſuppoſe, will be attain- 
ed moſt perfectly, by making thoſe characters as 
univerſal as poſſible, For thus the perſon ſhewn 
in the drama being the repreſentative of all cha- 
raters of the ſame kind, furniſhes in the higheſt 
degree the entertainment of humour. But then 
this univerſality muſt be ſuch as agrees not to our 
idea of the poſſible effects of the character as con- 
ceived in the abſtract, but to the actual exertion 
of its powers; Which experience juſtifies, and 
common life allows. Moliere, and before him 
Plautus, had offended in this; that for a picture 
of the avaritious man, they preſented us with a 
fantaſtic unpleaſing draught of the paſſion of ava- 
rice. I call this a fantaſtic draught, becauſe it 
hath no archetype in nature. And it is, far- 
ther, an unpleaſing one, for, being the deline- 


ation of a imple paſſion unmixed, it wanted all 
thoſe 


—Li-hts and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 


The ſe lights and ſhades (as the poet finely calls 
the intermixture of many paſſions, which, with 
the leading or principal one, form the human 
character) muſt be blended together in every pic- 
ture of dramatic manners; becauſe the avowed 
buſineſs of the drama is to image real life. Yet 
the draught of the leading paſſion muſt be as ge- 


neral as this ſtrife in nature permits, in order 


to expreſs the intended character more perfect- 
Iy. 
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All which again is eaſily illuſtrated in the in- 


Nance of painting. In portraits of character, as 


we may call thoſe that give a picture of the man- 
ners, the artiſt, if he be of real ability, will not 
go to work on the poſſibility of an abſtract idea. 
All he intends, is to ſhew that ſome one quality 
predominates: and this he images ſtrongly, and 
by ſuch ſignatures as are moſt conſpicuous in the 
operation of the leading paſſion. And when he 
hath done this, we may, in common ſpeech or 
in compliment, if we pleaſe, to his art, ſay of 
ſuch a portrait that it images to us not the mar 
but the paſſion; juſt as the antients obſerved of 
the famous ſtatue of Apollodorus by Silarion, that 
it expreſſed not the angry Apollodorus, but his 
paſſion of anger [,]. But by this muſt be un- 
derſtood only that he has well expreſled the lead- 
ing parts of the deſigned charaQer. For the 
reſt he treats his /ubject as he would any other ; 
that is, he repreſents the concomitant affections, or 
conſiders merely that general ſymmetry and pro- 
portion which are expected in a human figure. 
And this is to copy nature, which affords no ſpe- 
cimen of a man turned all into a ſingle paſſion. 
No metamorphoſis could be more ſtrange or in- 
credible. Vet portraits of this vicious taſte are 
the admiration of common ſtarers, who, if the 

find a picture of a miſer for inſtance (as there 1s 
no commoner ſubject of moral portraits) in a col- 
lection, where every muſcle is ſtrained, and fea- 
ture hardened into the expreſſion of this idea, ne- 
ver fail to profeſs their wonder and approbation 


— 


[ ft) Non heminem ex ere fecit, ſed iracundiam. 
:Plin. xxxiv. 8, 
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of it —On this idea of excellence, Le Brun's 
book of the PAass10Ns mult be ſaid to contain a 
ſet of the juſteſt moral portraits : And the CHA- 
RACTERS of Theophraſtus might be recom- 
mended, in a dramatic view, as preferable to 
thoſe of Terence. | | 

The virtuoſi in the fine arts would certainly 
laugh at the former of theſe judgments. But 
the latter, I ſuſpect, will not be thought ſo ex- 
traordinary. At leaſt if one may guels from the 
practice of fome of our beſt comic writers, and 
the ſucceſs which ſuch plays have commonly met 
with. It were eaſy to inſtance in almoſt all plays 
of character. But if the reader would ſee the 
extravagance of building dramatic manners on 
abſtract ideas, in its full light, he needs only turn 
to B. Johnſon's Every man cut of his bumour; 
which under the name of a play of character is 
in fact, an unnatural, and, as the painters call it, 
hard delineation of a group of ſimpiy exiſting paſ- 
ferns, wholly chimerical, and unlike to any thing 
we obſerve in the commerce of real life, Yet 


this comedy has always had its admirers. And 


Randolph, in particular, was ſo taken with the 
deſign, that he ſeerns to have formed his muſe's 
loching-glajs in expreſs imitation of it. 
Shakeſßeare, we may obſerve, is in this as jn 
2 the other more eſſential beautics of the drama, 
2 periect model. If the diſcerning reader peruſe 
attentively his comedies with this view, he will 
find his beſt-marked characters diſcourſing through 
a creat deal of their parts, juſt hke any other, and 
enly expreſſing their eſſential and leading quali- 
ties occaſionally, and as circumſtances concur to 
give an eaſy expoſition to them. This ſingular 
excellence of his comedy, was the effect of his 
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copying faithfully after nature, and of the force 
and vivacity of his genius, which made him at- 
tentive to what the progreſs of the ſcene ſucceſ- 
ſively preſented to him: whilſt imtation and in- 


ferior talents occaſion little writers to wind them- 


ſelves up into the habit of attending perpetually 
to their main view, and a ſolicitude to keep their 
favourite characters in conſtant play ard agita- 
tion. Though in this illiberal exerciſe of their 
wit, they may be ſaid to uſe the perſons of their 
drama as a certain facetious fort do their acquain- 
tance, whom they urge and teize with their ci- 
vilities, not to give them a reaſonable ſhare in 
the converſation, but to force them to play tricks 
for the diverſion of the company. 

I have been the longer on this argument, to 
prevent the reader's carrying what I ſay of the 
ſuperiority of Plays of character to plays of in- 
trigue into an extreme; a miſtake, into which 
ſome good writers have been unſuſpectingly be- 
trayed by the acknowledged truth of the gene- 
ral principle. It is fo natural for men on all oc- 
caſions, to fly out into extremes, that too much 
care cannot be had to retain them in a due me- 
dium. But to return from this digreſſion to the 
conſideration of the difference of the two dra- 
mas. 

3. A ſameneſs of character is not uſually ab- 
jected to in tragedy in comedy, it would not be en- 
dured. The paſſion of avarice, to reſume the 
inſtance given above, being the main object, we 
find nothing but a diſguſtful repetition in a econd 
attempt to delineate that character. & particular 
cruel man only engroſſing our regard in Nero, 
when the train of events evidencing ſuch cruelt 
is changed, we have all the novelty we look for, 

and 
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and can contemplate, with pleaſure, the very ame 
character, ſet forth by a-different courſe of acti- 
on, or diſplayed in ſome other per /on. 

Comedy ſucceeds beſt when the ſcene is 
laid at ns tragedy for the moſt part when. a- 
broad. I his appears at firſt fight whimſical 
% and capricious, but has its foundation in na- 
« ture. What we.chiefly ſeek in comedy is a 
& true image of life and manners, but we are 
« not eaſily brought to think we have it given 
c us, when dreſſed im foreign modes and faſhi- 
« ons. And yet good writer muſt follow his 
cc ſcene. ai obſerve decorum. On the contra- 
& ry, "tis the action in tragedy which moſt en- 
c gages our attention. But to fit a domeſtic 
& occurrence for the ſtage, we mull take greater 
ce Jibertics with the action than a well-known 
« ſtory wi allow.” | pes Works, vol. iv. p. 
185.) 

Other cbaraciers of the two dramas, as well 
peculiar, as common, which might be accounted 
tor from the juſt notion of them, delivered above, 
I leave to the obſervation of the reader. For my 
intention is not to write a complete. treatiſe on 
the drama, but briefly to lay down ſuch prin- 
ciples, from whence its Jaws may be derived, 


CHAT: H. 
Or THE GENIUS OF:COMEDY. 
BUT it may not be amiſs to expreſs elt 
a little more fully as to the genius of comed 


which for want of paſſing through the hands of 
ſuch 
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ſuch a critic, as Ariſtotle, has been leſs perfectly 
underſtood. 

Its end is the production of humour or which 

comes to the ſame thing, “ of that pleaſure, which 
e the truth of repreſentation.affords, in the ex- 
e hibiticon of the private characters of life, more 
« particularly their ſpecific differences.” I add 
this latter * becauſe the principal plea- 
ſure we take in contemplating characters conſiſts 
in :noting thoſe differences. The general atiri- 
| butes of humanity, if repreſented ever ſo truly, 
1 give us but a ſlender entertainment. They, of 
I courſe, make a part oi the drama; but we chiefly 
delight in a pic ure of thoſe peculiar traits, which 
diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. Now theſe diſcrimina- 
ting marks in the characters of men are not nc- 
ceſſarily the cauſes of ridicule, or pleaſantry of 
any kind; but accidentally, and accoiding to the 
nature or quality of them. The vanity, and 
impertinent boaſting of Thraſo is the natural ob- 
ject of contempt, and, when truly and forcibly 
expreſſed in his own character, provokes vue. 
The eaiy humanity of Mitio, which is the lead- 
ing part of his character, is the o je& of appro- 
bation; and, when ſhew in his own conduct, ex- 
Cites a pleaſure, in common with all juſt expre//:- 
on of the manners, but-of a ſerious nature, as be- 
ing joined with the ſentiment of eſteem. 

But now as mcſc men find a greater pleaſure in 
gratifying the paſſion of contempt, than the calm 
inſtinct of approbation, and fince perhaps the con- 
ſtitution of human life is ſuch, as affords more 
exerciſe for the one, than the other, hence it 
hath come to paſs, that the comic poet, who 
paints for the generality, and follows. nature, 
chuſes more commonly to ſelect and e 

thoſe 
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thoſe peculiarities in the human charaQter, which, 
by their nature, excite pleaſantry, than ſuch as 
create a ſerious regard and eſteem. Hence fome 
perſons have appropriated the name of comedres 
to thoſe dramas, which chiefly aim at producing 
humour, in the more proper ſenſe of the word; 
under which view 1t means “ ſuch an expreſſion 
« or picture of what is odd, or inordinate in each 
ce character, as gives us the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt 
« image of the original, and by the truth of the 
“ repreſentation expoſes the ridicule of it.“ And 
it is certain, that comedy receives great advan- 
tage from repreſentations of this kind. Nay, it 
cannot well ſubſiſt without them. Vet it doth 
not exclude the other and more /er;ous entertain— 
ment, which, as it ſtands on the fame foundation 
of truth of repreſentation, J venture to include 
under the common term, 

Further, there are tws ways of evidencing the 
characteriſtic and predominant qualities of men, 
or, of producing humour, which require to he 
objerved. "The one is, when they are ſhewn in 
the pe: petual courſe and tenor of the repreſfen- 
tation; that is, when the hamour reſults from the 
general conduct of the perſon in the drama, ard 
the difcourſe, which he holds in it. The other 
is, when by an happy and lively ſtroke, the cha- 
racteriſtic quality is laid open and expolſcd af 
once. 


The fr/t ſort of humour is that which we find 


in the antients, and eſpecially Terence. The 
latter is almoſt peculiar to the moderns; who, 
in uniting theſe two {pecies of humour, have 
brought a vaſt improvement to the comic ſcene. 
The reaſon of this difference may perhaps have 


been the fingular ſimplicity of the old writers, 


who 
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who were contented to take up with ſuch ſenti- 
ments or circumſtances, as moſt naturally and 
readily occurred in the courſe of the drama : 
whereas the moderns have been ambitious to ſhew 
a more exquiſite and ſtudied inveſtigation into 
the workings of human nature, and have ſought 
out for thoſe peculiarly ſtriking lineaments, in 
which the eſſence of character conſiſts. On the 
ſame account, I ſuppoſe, it was that the antients 
had fewer characters in their plays, than the mo- 
derns, and thoſe more general; that is, their dra- 
matic writers were well ſatisfied with picturing 
the moſt uſual perſonages, and in their moſt ol vi- 
6us lights. They did not, as the moderns (who, 
if they would aſpire to the praiſe of cue, 
were obliged to this route), caſt about for lets fa- 
miliar characters; and the nicer and Je/s cb/erved 
peculiarities which diſtinguiſh each. Be it as it 
will, the obſervation is certain. Later dramatiſts 
have apparently ſhewn. a more accurate know- 
ledge of human life: ard, by. opening theſe new 
and untryed veins of humour, have exceedingly 
enriched the comedy of our times, 

But, though we are not to look for the two 
Species of humour, before- mentioned, in the ſame 
perfection on the ſimpler ſtages of Greece and 
Rome, as in our improved 'Theatres, yet the fir 
of them was clearly ſeen and ſucceſsfully practi- 
ſed by the antient comic maſters ; and there are 
not wanting in them ſome few examples even of 
the laſt. The old man in the Mother-in-Law 
« ſays to his Son, 


Tum tu igitur nihil adtuliſti huc plus uni ſententid. 


This, as an exccllent perſon obſerved to me, 
< is true humour. For his character, which was 
that 
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& that of a lover of money, drew the obſervati- 
« on naturally and forcibly from him. His diſ- 
cc appointment of a rich ſuccefſion made him 
& ſpeak contemptibly of a moral leſſon, which 
& rich and covetous men, in their beſt humours, 


„„ have no high reverence for. And this too 


& without deſign; which is important, and ſhews 


« the diſtinction of what, in the more reſtrain- 
& ed ſenſe of the word, we call humour, from 
& other modes of p. eaſantry, For had a youn 

& friend of the ſon, an unconcerned ſpectator of 
& the ſcene, made the obſervation, it had then, 
& in another's mouth, been wit, or a deſigned 


c bynter on the father's diſappointment, As, on 


& the other hand, when ſuch charaGteriſtic qua- 


cc lities are exaggerated. ard the expreſſion of 


& them ſtretched berord truth, they become 
ce eon, even in the perſon's own.” 

This is an inſtance of the ſecond ſpecies of hu- 
mour, under its idea of- exciting zidicule. But it 


may, alſo, be employed with the utmoſt ſeriouſ- 


neſs; as being only a methed of expreſſing the 
truth of character in the moſ/ flriking manner. 
This ſame old man in the Hecyr ra will furniſh an 
example. Though a lover of money, he ap- 
pears, in the main, of an honeſt and worthy na- 
ture, and to have born the trueſt affection to an 
amiable and favourite ſon. In the perplexity of 
the ſcene, which had ariſen from the ſuppoſed 
miſunderſtanding between his /on's wife and his 
own, he propoſes, as ar expedicnt to end all dif- 
ferences, to retire with his wife into the country. 

And to enforce this propoſal to the young man, 


who had his reaſons for being againſt it, he 
.adds, 


odioſa 
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odioſa haec eft aetas adoleſcentulis : 
Emedio aequum excedere eſt : poſtremò nos jam fabula 
Sumus, Pamphile, ſenex atque anus, 


There is nothing, I ſuppoſe in theſe words, v-hich 
provokes a ſmile. Yet the humour is ſtrong, as 
before. In his ſolicitude to promote bis ſon's ſa- 
tisfaction, he lets fall a ſentiment iruly charac- 
teriſtic, and which old men uſualiy take great 
pains to conceal ; I mean, his ackiowledgment 
of that ſuſpicious fear of contempt, wich is natural 
to old age. So true a picture of life, in the re- 
preſentation of this weakneſs, might, in other 
circumſtances, have created ſome pleafaniry; but 
the occaſion, which forced it from him, diſcover- 
ing, at the ſame time, the amiable diſpoſition 
of the ſpeaker, covers the ridicule ef it, or more 
properly converts it into an object of our / 
teem. 

' We have here, then, a kind of intermediate 
ſpecies of humour bet ixt the ridiculous and the 
grave; and may perceive how inſenſibly the one 
becomes the ether, by the accidental mixture of 
a virtuous quality, aitrating effeem, Which 
may ſerve to reconcile the reader to the applica- 
tion of this term even to ſuch expreſſion of the 
manners, as is perfectly ſerious ; that is, where 
the quality repreſented is entirely, and without 
the leaſt touch of attending ridicule, the object of 
moral approbation to the mind. As m that fa- 


mous aſſeveration of Chremes in the Self-tor- 
mentor: 


Homo ſum : humani nihil d me alienum puto. 


This is a ſtrong expreſſion of character; and, 
coming unaffectedly from him in anſwer to the 
cutting reproof of his friend, 


Chrene, 
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Chreme, tantumne ab re tua t ti tibi 
Aliena ut cures ; ea quae nihil ad te adtinent ? 


hath the eſſence of true humcur, that is, is a 
lively picture of the manners without deſign. 

Yet in this inſtance, which hath not been ob- 
ſerved, the humour, though of a ſerious caſt, 1s 
heightened by a mixture of /atire. For we are 
not to take this, as hath conſtantly been done, 
for a ſentiment of pure humanity and the natu- 
ral ebullition of benevolence, We may obſerve 
in it a defigned ſtroke of fatirical reſentment. 
The Seif-tormentor, as we ſaw, had ridiculed 
Chremes' curisſity by a ſevere reproof, Chremes, 
to be even with him, reflects upon the inbuma- 
nity of his temper. © You, ſays he, ſeem ſuch 
c 4 ſoe to humanity, that you ſpare it not in 
cc yourſelf; I, on the other hand, am affected, 
4 when I ſee i it ſuffer in anther.” 

Whence we learn, that, though all which is 
requiſite to conſtitute comic humour, be a J 
expreſſion of character without deſign, yet uch 
expreſſion 15 ſelt more ſenſibly, when it is ſurther 
enlivened by ridicule, or quickened by the poig- 
nancy of ſatire. 

From the account of comedy, here given, it 
may appear, that the idea of this drama is much 
enlarged beyond what it was in Ariſtotle's time; 


who defines it to be, an imitation of light and 


trivial actions, provoking ridicule, His notion 
was taken from the ſtate and practice of the A- 
thenian ſtage ; that is, from the d or middle co- 
medy, which anſwers to this deſcription. The 
great revolution, which the introduction of the 
new comedy made in the drama, did not happen 
till afterwards. This propoſed for its object, in 
general, ibs actions and characters of ordinary life; 

wh:ch 
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which are not, of neceſſity, ridiculous, but, as 
appears to every obſerver, of a mixt kind, ſerious, 
as well as ludicrous, and within their proper 
ſphere of influence, not unfrequently, even im- 
portant, This kind of imitation therefore, now 
admits the ſerious ; and its ſcenes, even without 
the leaſt mixture of pleaſantry, are entirely co- 
mic. Though the common run of /aughers in 
our theatre are ſo little aware of the extenſion 
of this province, that I ſhould ſcarcely have ha- 
zarded the obſervation, but for the authority of 
Terence; who hath confeſſedly very little of the 
pleaſant in his drama. Nay, one of the moſt 
admired of his comedies hath the gravity, and, 
in ſome places, almoſt the ſolemnity of tragedy 
itſelf. But this idea of comedy is not peculiar to 
the more polite and liberal antients, Some of 
the beſt modern comedies are faſhioned in agree- 
ment toit. And an inſtance or two, which I am 
going to produce from the ſtage of ſimple nature, 
may ſeem to ſhew it the plain ſuggeſtion of com- 
mon ſenſe, 

«© (The Amautas (ſays the author of the Royal 
% Commentaries of PERU), who were men of 
«© the beſt ingenuity amongſt them, invented 
& COMEDIES and 'TRAGEDIES ; which, on their 
* ſolemn feſtivals, they repreſented before the 
« King and the Lords of his court. The plot 
& or argument of their ragedies was to repre- 
« ſent their military exploits, and the triumpbs, 
6 wictories, and heroic actions of their renowned 
«© men. And the ſubject or deſign of their came- 
dies was, to demonſtrate the manner of goed 
e huſbandry in cultivating and manuring their 

feelds, and to ſhew the management of domeſlic 
« affairs, with other familiar matters, "Theſe 


cc plays, 


cc 
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cc plays, continues he, were not made up of ob- 
& ſcene and diſhoneſt farces, but ſuch as were of 


&« ſerious entertainment, compoſed of grave and 
cc acute ſentences, &. 


Two things are obſervable in this brief ac- 
count of the Peruvian drama. Firſt, that its 
ſpecies had reſpect to the very different objects of 


the higher or lower ſtations. For the great and 


powerful were occupied in war: and agriculture 
was the chief employment of private and ordina- 
ry life. And, in this diſtinQtion, theſe Indian, 
perfectly agreed with the old Roman poets ; 
whoſe PRAETEXTATA and TOGATA ſhew, that 
they had preciſely the ſame ideas of the drama. 
Secondly, we do not learn only, what difference 
there was betwixt their tragedy and comedy, but 
we are alſo told, what difference there was not. 
It was not, that one was ſerious, and the other 
pleaſant. For we find it expreſly aſſerted of bath, 
that they were of grave and ſerious entertain- 
11-nt. 

And this laſt will explain a ſimilar obſervation 
on the Chineſe, who, as P. dE PREMERE ac- 
quaints us, make no diſtinction betwixt tragedies 
and comedies, "That is, no diſtinction, but what 
the different ſubjects of each make neceſſary, 
They do not, as our European dramas, differ in 
this, that the one is intended to make us weep, and 
the other to make us /augh. 

Theſe are full and preciſe teſtimonies. For I 
lay no ſtreſs on what the Hiſtorian of Peru tells 
us, that there were no obſcenities in their comedy, 
nor on what an encomiaſt of China pretends, 
that there is not ſo much as an obſcene word in all 


their 


— 
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their language Ig]: as being ſenſible, that though 
indeed theſe muſt needs be conſiderable abate- 
ments to the humour of their comic ſcenes, yet, 
their ingenuity might poſſibly find means to re- 
medy theſe defects by the invention and dextrous 
application of the double entendre, which, on our 
ſtage, is found to ſupply the place of rank ob/ce- 
nity, and, indeed, to do its office of exciting 
laughter almoſt as well. 

But, as I ſaid, there is no occaſion for this ar- 
gument, We may venture, without the help of 
it, to join theſe authorities to that of Terence; 
which, together, enable us to conclude very ful- 
ly, in oppoſition to the general ſentiment, that 
ridicule is not of the eſſence of comedy [B]. 

But, becauſe the general practice of the Greet 
and Roman theatres, which ſtrongly countenance 


the other opinion, may ſtill be thought to out- 


weigh this ſingle Latin poet, together with all the 
eaſtern and weſtern barbarians, that can be thrown 
into the balance, let me go one ſtep further, and, 
by explaining the riſe and occaſion of this prac- 
tice, demonſtrate, that, in the preſent cafe, their 
authority is, in fat, of no moment. 


Ig] P. ALvaREzZ SEME Do, ſpeaking of their poe- 
try; ſays, Le plus grand advantage et la plus 
« grande utilitè qu'en ont tire les CHI xois, eſt cette 
« grande modeſtie et retenue incomparable, qui ſe 
% yoit en leurs ecrits, n'ayant pas meme une lettre en 
©« tous leurs libres, ni en toutes leurs ecritures, pour 
« exprimer les parties honteuſes de la nature.” [HisT. 
Univ. DE La CHINE, p. 82, a Lyon 1667. 470. 

[5] Le riDiICULE EST CE QU'IL Y A BE PLUS 
ESSENTIEL A La COMEDIE [P. RAIN, REFPLE x. SUR 


LA POES. p. 154. PARIS 1684.] 
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The form of the Greek, from whence the 
Roman and our drama is taken, though gene- 
rally improved by reflection and juſt criticiſm, 
yet, like ſo many other great inventions, was, in 
its original, the product of pure chance. Each 
of its ſpecies had ſprung out of a chorus-/ong, 
which was afterwards incorporated into the legi- 
timate drama, and found eſſential to its true form. 
But reaſon, which ſaw to eſtabliſh what was rigbt 
in this fortuitous conformation of the drama, did 
not equally ſucceed in detecting and ſeparating 
what was wrong. For the occaſt5n of this cho- 
rus-ſong, in their religious feſtivities, was widely 
different: the buſineſs at one time, being to ex- 
preſs their gratitude, in celebrating the praiſes of 
their gods and heroes; at another, to indulge their 
mirth, in jeſting and ſporting among them- 
ſelves. The character of their drama, which 
had its riſe from hence, [i] conformed exactly 


[7] Oi wir (eprorepa e nhnz; Eupiilo Ae, xa. 
rag ro TOSTWY TUX 5" Os N EUTENES 0p, Th; TwWY OaUNuy, 
IIP.NTON YOTOYE IIOIOYNTEZ, NYIIEP ETEPOI 
TMNOYE KAI ETKNMIA. IIIEP. IIOIHT. x9] This 
is Ariſtotle's account of the origin of the different 
ſpecies of yotETRY. They were occaſioned, he ſays, 
by the different and even oppoſite tempers and diſpo- 
tions of men : thoſe of a loftier ſpirit delighting in 
the encomiaſtic poetry, while the humbler ſort betook 
themſelves to ſatire. But this, alſo, is the juſt ac- 
count of the riſe and character of the different /pecies 
of the DRAMA. For they grew up, he tells us in 
this very chapter, from the DITHYRAMBIC, and 
PnaLLic ſongs. And who were the men, who 
chaunted theſe, but the EEMNOTEPOI, and EYTEAE- 
ETEPOI, before-mentioned ? And how were they en- 
ployed in them, but the former, in hymning the praiſes 

10 
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to the difference of theſe occaſions. Tragedy, 
through all its ſeveral ſucceſſive ſtages of im- 
provement, was ſerious and even ſolemn. And 
a gay or rather buffoon ſpirit was the charaQe- 
riſtic of comedy. 

We ſee, then, the genius of theſe two poems 
was accidentally fixed in agreement to their re- 
ſpective originals ; conſequent writers contenting 
themſelves to embelliſh and perfect, not change, 
the primary form. The practice of the antient 
ſtage is then of no further authority, than as it 

accords to juſt criticiſm, The ſolemn caſt of 
their tragedy, indeed, bears the teſt, and is found, 
to be ſuitable to its real nature. The ſame does 
not appear of the burleſque form of comedy ; no 
reaſon having been given, why it muſt, of ne- 
ceſſity, have the ridiculous for its object. Nay 
the effects of improved criticiſm on the later 
Greek comedy give a preſumption of the direct 
contrary. For, in proportion to the gradual re- 
finement of this ſpecies in the hands of its great- 
eſt maſters, the buffoon caſt of the comic drama 
was inſenſibly dropt and even grew into a ſeveri- 
ty, which departed at length, very widely from 
the orrginal idea, The admirable ſcholar of 
THEOPHRASTUS, Who had been tutored in the 
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of Bacchus; the latter, in dealing about obſcene jokes 
and taunting invectives on each other? So that the 
characters of the men, and their ſubjeds, being ex- 
actly the ſame in Zath, what is ſaid of the one is e- 
qually applicable to the other. It was proper to ob- 
ſerve this, or the reader might, perhaps, object to 
th2 uſe made of th's paſſage, here, as well as above, 
where it is brought to illuſtrate Ariſtotle's notion of 
the natures of the tragic and comic poetry. 
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exact ſtudy of human life, ſaw ſo much of the 
genuine character of true comedy, that he 
cleanſed it, at once, from the greater part of 
thoſe buffoonries, which had, till his time, defil- 
ed its nature. His great imitator, Terence, 
went ſtill further ; and, whether impelled by his 
native humour, or determined by his truer taſte, 
mixed ſo little of the ridiculous in his comedy, as 
plainly ſhews, it might, in his opinion ſubſiſt en- 
tirely without it. His practice indeed, and the 
theory, here delivered, nearly meet. And the 
concluſion is, that comedy, which is the image of 
private life, may take either character of plea- 
fant or ſerious, as it chances, or even unite them 
into one piece; but that the former is, by no 
means, more eſſential to its conſtitution, than the 
latter. 

I foreſee but one objection, that can be made 


to this theory; which has, in effect, been obvi- 


ated already. © It may be ſaid, that, if this 
& account of comedy be juſt, it would follow, 
& that it might, with equal propriety, admit the 
« graveſt and moſt affecting events, which infe- 
« rior life furniſhes, as the lighteſt. Whereas 
cc jt is notorious, that diſtreſſes of a deep and 
t ſolemn nature, though faithfully copied from 
6 the fortunes of private men, would never be 
« endured, under the name of comedy, on the 
« ſtage. Nay, ſuch repreſentations would ra- 
« ther paſs, in the public judgment, for legiti- 
« mate tragedies; of which kind, we have, in- 
cc deed, ſome examples in our language.” 

Two things are miſtaken in this objection. 
Firſt, it ſuppoſes, that deep diſtreſſes of every 
kind are inconſiſtent with comedy; the contrary 
of which may be learnt from the SkLr-rok- 
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MENTOR of Terence. Next, it inſinuates, that, 
if deep diſtreſſes of any kind may be admitted 
into comedy, the deepeſt may. Which is equal- 
ly erroneous. For the manners being the proper 
object of comedy, the diſtreſs muſt not exceed a 
certain degree of ſeverity, leſt it draw off the 
mind from them, and confine it to the action on- 
ly : as would be the caſe of murder, adultery, 
and other atrocious crimes, infeſting private, as 
well as public, life, were ray to be repreſented, 
in all their horrors, on the ſtage. And though 
ſome of theſe, as adultery, have been brought, of 
late, into the comic ſcene, yet it was not till it 
had loſt the atrocity of its nature, and was made 
the ſubject of mirth and pleaſantry to the faſhi- 
onable world. But for this happy diſpoſition of 
the times, comedy, as managed by ſome of our 
writers, had loſt its nature, and become fragic. 
And, yet, conſidered as tragic, ſuch repreſentati- 
ons of low life had been improper. Becauſe, 
where the intent is to effect, the ſubjeQ is with 
more advantage taken from high life, all the cir- 


cumſtances being, there, more peculiarly adapted 


to anſwer that end. | 

The ſolution then of the difficulty is, in one 
word, this. All diſtreſſes are not improper in co- 
medy ; but ſuch only as attach the mind to the 
fable, in neglect of the manners, which are its 
chief object. On the other hand, all diftreſſes 
are not proper in tragedy ; but ſuch only as are 
of force to intereſt the mind in the action, prefer- 
ably to the obſervation of the manners; which 
can only be done, or is done moſt effeQtually, 
when the diſtre sful event, repreſented, is taken 
from public life. So that the diſtreſſes, ſpo- 
ken of, are equally unſuited to what the na- 
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tures both of comedy and tragedy, reſpectively, 
demand. 


CH A P;; HE, 


Or M. DE FoxXTENELLE'S NOTION OF co-— 
MEDY. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the pains I have taken, 
in the preceding chapters, to eſtabliſh my theo- 
ry of the comic drama, I find myſelf obliged to 
ſupport it ſtill further againſt the authority of a 
very eminent modern critic, M. de Fontenelle 
hath juſt now publiſhed two volumes of plays, 
among which are ſome comedies of a very ſin- 
gular character. They are not only in a high 
degree, pathetic; but the ſcene of them is laid 
in antiquity; and great perſonages, ſuch as Kings, 
Princeſſes, & c. are of the drama. He hath be- 
ſides endeavoured to juſtify this extraordinary 
ſpecies of comedy by a very ingenious preface. 
It will therefore be neceſſary for me to examine 
this new ſyſtem, and to obviate, as far as I can, 
the prejudices which the name of the author, and 
the intrinſic merit of the plays themſelves, will 
occaſion in favour of it. 


His ſyſtem, as explained in the preface to theſe 


comedies, is, briefly, this. 

& The ſubject of dramatic repreſentation, he 
& obſerves, is ſome event or action of human life, 
& Which can be conſidered only in two views, as 
c being either that of public, or of private, per- 
& ſons. The end of ſuch repreſentation, conti- 
cc nues he, is to pleaſe, which it doth either by 
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engaging the attention, or by moving the paſ- 
ſions. The former is done by repreſenting to 
us ſuch events as are great, noble, or unexpect- 
ed: The latter by ſuch as are dreadful, pitiable, 
tender, or pleaſant, Of theſe ſeveral ſources 
of pleaſure, he forms what he calls a dramatic 
ſcale, the extremes of which he admits to be 
altogether inconſiſtent ; no art being ſufficient 
to bring together the grand, the xe, oF the 
terrible, into the ſame piece with the p/eafant 
or ridiculous, The impreſſions of theſe ob- 
jects, he allows, are perfectly oppoſed to cach 
other. So that a tragedy, which takes for its 
ſubject a noble, or terrible event, can by no 
means admit the pleaſant, Aud a comedy, 
which repreſents a pleaſant action, can never 
admit the terrible or noble. But it is other- 
wiſe, he conccives, with the intermediate ſpe- 
cies of this ſcale, The fingular, the pitiable, 
the tender, which fill up the interval betwixt 
the noble and ridiculous, are equally conſiſtent 
with tragedy and comedy, An uncommon 
ſtroke of Fortune may as well befall a peaſant 
as a prince. And two lovers of an inferior 
condition may have as lively a paſſion for each 
other, and, when ſome unlucky event ſeparates 
them, may deſerve our pity as much, as thoſe 
of the higheſt fortune. Theſe ſituations then 
are equally ſuited to both dramas. They will 
only be modified in each a little differently, 
From hence he concludes, that there may be 
dramatic repreſentations, which are neither 
perfectly tragedies nor perfectly comedies, but 
yet partake of the nature of each, and that in 
different proportions. 'There might be a ſpe- 
cies of tragedy, for inſtance, which ſhould 
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« unite the tender with the noble in any degrees 
« or even ſubſiſt entirely by means of the fender: 
« And of comedy, which ſhould aſſociate the 
« tender with the pleaſant, or even retain the 
« fender throughout to a certain degree, to the 
« entire excluſion of the pleaſant. 

« As to his laying the ſcene of his comedy in 
« Greece, he thinks this praQtice ſufficiently 
« juſtified by the practice of the French wri- 
« ters, who make no ſcruple to lay their ſcene 
c abroad, as in Spain or England. 

« Laſtly, for what concerns the introduction 
« of great perſonages into the comic drama, he 
6 obſerves that by ordinary life, which he ſup- 
C poles the proper ſubje& of comedy, he under- 
« ſtands as well that of Emperors and Princes, 
« at times when they are only men, as of infe- 
« rior perſons. And he thinks it very evi- 
« dent that what paſſes in the ordinary /ife, ſo 
« underſtood, of the greateſt men, is truly co- 


« mic [I].“ 


This is a ſimple expoſition of M. de Fonte- 
nelle's idea of comedy, which, however, he hath 
ſet off with great elegance and a plauſibility of 
illuſtration, ſuch as writers of his claſs are never 
at a loſs to give to any ſubje& they would re- 
commend. | 

Now tho? the principal aim of what I have to 
offer in confutation of this ſyſtem be to combat 
the ingenious writers notion of comedy, yet as 
the tenor of his preface leads him to deliver his 
ſentiments alſo of tragedy, I ſhall not ſcruple in- 


* 


[A Pref. generale, tom vii. Par, 1751. 
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termixing, after his example, ſome reflexions on 
the latter drama. 

M. de Fontenelle ſets out with obſerving, that 
the end of dramatic repreſentation is to pleaſe. 
This end is very general. But he explains him- 
ſelf more preciſely, by ſaying, “ this pleaſure is 
of two kinds, and conſiſts either in attaching the 
mind or affecting it.” And this is not much a- 
miſs. But his further explanation of theſe terms 
is ſuſpicious, © The mind, ſays he, is ATTACH= 
« ED by the repreſentation of what is great, no- 
* ble, fingular, or unexpected : It is AFFECTED 
&« by what is terrible, pitiable, tender, or plea- 
« /ant[]\”. In this enumeration he forgets the 
merely natural draught of the manners. Yet 


this is ſurely one of the means by which the dra- 


ma is enabled to attach the ſpectator. With me, 
I confeſs, this is the firſt excellence of comedy, 
Nor could he mean to include this ſource of plea- 
ſure under his ſecond diviſion. For tho? a lively 
picture of the manners may in ſome ſort be ſaid 
to affect us, yet certainly not as coming under 
the conſideration of what is terrible, pitiable, ten- 
der, or ridiculous, but ſimply of what is natural. 
The picture is pleaſant or otherwiſe, as it chances; 
but is always the ſource of entertainment to the 
obſerver. hen the pleaſantry is high, it takes 
indeed the paſſion of ridicule, In other inſtan- 
ces, it can ſcarcely be ſaid to move, © emouvoir.”? 
Now this I take to be a very conſiderable omiſſi- 
on. For if the obſervation of character be a 


[!] « On attache par le grand, par le noble, par 
« le rare, par Vimprevi. On émeut par le terrible 
ou affreux, par le pitoyable, par le tendre, par le 
s plaiſant ou ridicule,” p. xiv. 
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pleaſure, which comedy is more particularly qua- 
lified to give, and which is not in any degree ſo 
compatible with tragedy, does not this bid fair for 
being the proper end of comedy? Human life, 
he ſays, which 1s the ſubject of the drama, can 
only be regarded in two views, as either that of 
the great and principally of kings, and that of 
private men, Now the attachments and emotions, 
he ſpeaks of, are excited more powerfully and 
to more advantage in a repreſentation of the 
former. That which is peculiar to a draught of 
ordinary life, or which 1s attained moſt perfectly 
by it, is the delight ariſing from a juſt exhibition 
of the manners. No, he will ſay. The plea- 
fant belongs as peculiarly to a picture of com- 
mon life, as the natural, Surely not. Common 
life diſtorted, or what we call farce, gives the en- 
tertainment of ridicule more perfectly than co- 
medy. The only pleaſure, which an expoſition 
of ordinary life affords, diſtinct from that we re- 
ceive from a view of high life on the one hand, 
and ordinary life digigured on the other, is the ſa- 
tisfaction of contemplating the fruth of cha- 
racter. However then this ſpecies of repre- 
ſentation may be improved by incorporating 
other kinds of excellence with it, 1s not this, of 
pleaſing by the truth of character, to be conſi- 
dered as the appropriate end of comedy ? 

I don't diſpute the propriety of ſerious or even 
affecting comedies, I have already explained 
myſelf as to this point, and have ſhewn under 
what reſtrictions the weeping comedy, la larmoy- 
ante comedie, as the French call it, may be ad- 
mitted on my plan. The main queſtion is, whe- 
ther there be any foundation in nature for two 
diſtinct and ſeparate ſpecies only of the drama; 
or 
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or whether, as he pretends, a certain ſcale, which 
connects by an inſenſible communication the 
ſeveral modifications of dramatic repreſentation, 
unites and incorporates the two ſpecies into 
one. 

It is true the laws of the drama, as formed by 
Ariſtotle out of the Greek poets, can of them- 
ſelves be no rule to us in this matter ; becauſe 
theſe poets had given no example of ſuch inter- 
mediate ſpecies. This, for aught appears to the 
contrary, may be an extenſion of the province of 
the drama. The queſtion then muſt be tried by 
the ſucceſs of this new practice, compared with 
the general dictates of common ſenſe. 

For I perfectly agree with this judicious cri- 
tic, that we have a right to inquire if, in what 
concerns the ſtage, we are not ſometimes govern- 
ed by eſtabliſhed cuſtoms inſtead of rules ; for 
Rules they will not deſerve to be eſteemed, till 
they have undergone the rigid {ſcrutiny of rea- 
lon [m]. 

In reſpe& of the Practice, then, it muſt be 
owned there are many ſtories in private life ca- 
pable of being worked up in fuch a manner as 
to move the paſſions ſtrongly ; and, on the con- 
trary, many ſubjects taken from the great world 
capable of diverting the ſpectator by a pleaſant 
picture of the manners. And laſtly, it is alſo 
true, that both theſe ends may be effected toge- 


[m] „ Que nous ſommes en droit d'ezaminer fi, 
« en fait de Theatre, nous n'aurions pas quelquefois 
des habitudes au lieu de regles, car les regles ne 
peuvent l'ètre qu' apres avoir ſubi les tigueurs du 
4 tribunal de la raiſon.” p. 37. 
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ther, in ſome degree, in either piece. But here 
is the point of enquiry. Whether if the end 
in view be to affect, this will not be accompliſhed 
BETTER by taking a ſubjeQ from the public than 
private fortunes of men: Or, if the End be to 
pleaſe by the truth of character, whether we are 
not likely to perceive this pleaſure more FULLY 
when the ſtory 1s of private, rather than of pub- 
lic life? For, as Ariſtotle ſaid finely on a like oc- 
caſion, we are not to loal for every ſort of pleaſure 
from tragedy [or comedy] but that which is pecu- 
liarly proper to each [n]. “ Human life, this 
« writer ſays, can be conſidered but as high or 
« Iow;” and © a repreſentation of it can pleaſe 
© only as it attaches, or affects.” I aſk then, to 
which ſort of life ſhall the dramatic poet confine 
himſelf, when he would endeavour to raiſe theſe 
affections or theſe attachments to the higheſt pitch. 
The anſwer is plain. For if the poet would 
excite the tender paſſions, they will riſe higher 
of neceſſity, when awakened by noble ſubjects 
than if called forth by ſuch as are of ordinar 
and familiar notice, This is occaſioned by what 
one may call a TRANSITION OF THE PASss$1- 
og: that affection of the mind which is produ- 
ced by the impreſſion of great objects, being 
more eaſily convertible into the ſtronger degrees 
of pity and commiſeration, than ſuch as ariſes 
ſrom a view of the concerns of common life. 
'The more important the intereſt, the greater part 
our minds take 1n it, and the more ſuſceptible 
ure we of paſſion. 


E 
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On the other hand, when the intended plea- 
ſure is to reſult from ſtrong pictures of human 
nature, this will be felt more entirely, and with 
more ſincerity, when we are at leiſure to attend 
to them in the repreſentation of inferior perſons, 
than when the rank of the ſpeaker, or dignity of 
the ſubject, is conſtantly drawing ſome part of 
our obſervation to itſelf. In a word, though 
mixed dramas may give us pleaſure, yet the plea- 
ſure, in either kind, will be LESS in proportion to 
the mixture. And the end of each will be then 
attained MOST PERFECTLY When its charac- 
ter, according to the antient practice, is obſer- 
ved. 

To conſider then the writer's favourite poſiti- 
on, that le pitoyable and le tendre are * common 
« both to tragedy and comedy.” The poſition, 
in general, is true. The difficulty is in fixing 
the degree, with which it ought to prevail in 
each. If paſſion predominates in a picture of 
private life, I call it a tragedy of private ſtory, 
becauſe it produces the end which tragedy deſigns. 
If humour predominates in a draught of public 
life, I call it a comedy of public ſtory, becauſe it 
gives the pleaſure of pure comedy. Let theſe 
then be two new ſpecies cf the drama, if you 
pleaſe, and let new names be invented for them. 
Yet were I a poet, I ſhould certainly adhere to 
the old practice. That is, if I wanted to pro- 
duce paſſion, I ſhould think myſelf able to raiſe 
it higheſt on a great ſubject. And if I aimed to 
attach by humour, I ſhould depend on catching 
the whole attention of the ſpectator more ſuc- 
ceſsfully on a familiar ſubject. 

But by a familiar ſubject, this critic will ſay, 
he means, as I do, a ſubject taken from ordinary 
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life', and that the affairs of kings and princes, 
may very properly come into comedy under this 
view. Beſides the reaſon already produced a- 
gainſt this innovation, I have this further excep- 
tion to it. The buſineſs of comedy, he will al- 
low, is in part at leaſt to exhibit the manners. 
Now the princely or heroic comedy is ſingularly 
improper for this end. If perſons of ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a rank be the actors in comedy, pro- 
priety demands that they be ſhewn in conformi- 
ty to their characters in real life. But now that 
very politeneſs, which reigns in the courts of 
Princes and the houſes of the great, prevents the 
manners from ſhewing themſelves, at leaſt with 
that diſtinctneſs and relief which we Icok for in 
dramatic characters. Inferior perſonages, acting 
with leſs reſerve and caution, afford the fitteſt 
occaſion to the poet of expreſſing their genuine 
tempers and diſpoſitions. Or, if a picture of 
the manners be expected from the introduction 
of great perſons, it can be only in tragedy, where 
the importance of the intereſts, and the ſtrong 
play of the paſſions ſtrip them of their borrow- 
ed diſguiies, and lay open their true characters. 
So that the princely, or heroic, comedy, is the 
leaſt fitted, of any kind of drama, to furniſh this 
pleaſure, | 

The antients appear to have had no doubt at 
all on the matter. The tragedy on low life, and 
comedy on high life, were refinements altogether 
unknown to them. What then hath occaſioned 
this revolution of taſte amongſt us? Principally 
1 conceive theſe three things. 

1. Ihe comedy on high life hath ariſen from 
a different ſtate of government, In the free towns 
of Greece there was no rœom for that diſtinction 
of high and low comedy, which the moderns 

| have 
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have introduced. And the reaſon was, the mem- 
bers of thoſe communities were ſo nearly on a 
level, that any one was a repreſentative of the 
reft. There was no ſtanding ſubordination of 
royalty, nobility, and commonalty, as with us. 
Their way of ennobling their characters was by 
making them Generals, Ambaſſadors, Magiſ- 
trates, &c. and then, in that public view, they 
were fit perſonages for tragedy. When ſtripped 
of theſe enſigns of authority, they became ſim- 
ple citizens. 

Amongſt us, perſons of elevated rank make a 
ſeparate order in the community, whoſe private 
lives however might, no doubt, be the ſubject of 
comic repreſentation, Why then are not theſe 
fit perſonages for comedy ? 'The reaſon has been 
given. They want dramatic manners, Or it 
they did not, their elevated and ſeparate eſtate 
makes the generality conceive with ſuch reverence 
of them, that it would ſhock their notions of 
high life to ſee them -employed in a courle of 
comic adventures. And of this M. de Fonte- 
nelle himſelf was ſufficiently ſenſible. For 
ſpeaking in another place of the importance 
which the tragic action receives from the digni- 
ty of its perſons, he ſays, 4 When the actions 
&« are of ſuch a kind, as that, without loſin 
“ any thing of their beauty, they might paſs be- 
« tween inferior perſons, the names of kings and 
& princes are nothing but a foreign ornament 
© which the poet gives to his ſubject. Yet his 
* ornament, foreign as it may be, is neceſſary : ſo 
« fated are we to be always dazzled by titles [o].“ 
Should he not have feen then, that this pagean- 
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try of titles, which is ſo requiſite to raiſe the dig- 
nity of the tragic drama, muſt for the ſame rea- 
ſon prevent the familiarity of the comic ? The 
great themſelves are, no doubt, in this, as other 
inſtances, above v/gar prejudices, But the dra- 
matic poet writes for the people. 

2. The tragedy on low life, I ſuſpect, has 
been chiefly owing to our modern romances : 
which have brought the tender paſſion into great 
repute. It 1s the conſtant and almoſt fole obje& 
of le pitoyable and le tendre in our drama. Now 
the prevalency of this paſſion jn all degrees, hath 
made it thought an indifferent matter, whether 
the ſtory, that exemplifies it, be taken from low 
or high liſe. As 1t rages equally in both, the pa- 
thos, it was believed, would be juſt the ſame. 
And it is true, if tragedy confine itſelf to the 
diſplay of this paſſion, the difference will be leſs 
ſenſible than in other inſtances. Becauſe the 
concern terminates more directly in the tender 
pair themſelves, and does not ſo neceſſarily ex- 
tend itſclf to others. Yet to heighten this ſame 
pathos by the grand and important, would me- 
thinks be the means of affording a ſtill higher 
pleaſure. | 

3. After all, that effuſion of /oftneſs which 
prevails to ſuch a degree in all our dramas, comic 
as well as tragic, to the excluſion of every other 
intereſt, is, perhaps, beſt accounted for by this 
writer. As the matter is delicate, I chuſe to 
give it in his own words: * On s'imagine natu- 
& rellement, que les pieces Grecques & les notres 
& ont etẽ jugces au meme tribunal, à celui d'un 
&« public aſſés egal dans les deux nations; mais 
4 cela n'eſt pas tout-a-fait vrai. Dans le tribu- 
4 nal d' Athenes, les femmes n'a voient pas de voix, 
c ou wen avoient que trés peu. Dans le tribu- 

| « nal 
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ce nal de Paris, c'eſt preci{ement le contraire; ici 
cc il eſt donc queſtion de plaire aux femmes, qui 
« aſſurẽment aimeront mieux le pitoyable & le 
rc tendre, que terrible et meme le grand.” He 
adds, „Et je ne crois pas au fond qu'elles ayent 
« grand tort.” And what gallant man but would 
ſubſcribe to this opinion ? 

On the whole, this attempt of M. de Fonte- 
nelle, to innovate in the province of comedy, 
puts one in mind of that he made, many years 
ago, in paſtoral poetry. It is exactly the ſame 
ſpirit which has governed this polite writer in 
both adventures. He was once for bringing 
courtiers in maſquerade into Arcadia. And now 
he would ſet them unmaſked on the comic ſtage. 
Here, at leaſt, he thought they would be in place. 
But the ſimplicity ot paſtoral dialogue would not 
ſuffer the one; and the familiarity of comic acti- 
on forbids the other. It muſt be confeſſed, how- 
ever, he hath ſucceeded better in the example of 
his comedies, than his paſtorals. And no won- 
der. For what we call the faſhions and manners 
are confined to certain conditions of life, ſo that 
paſtoral courtiers are an evident contradiction and 
abfurdity. But the appetites and paſſions extend- 
ing through all ranks, hence low tricks and low 
amours are thought to ſuit the miniſter and 
Marper alike. However it be, the fact is, that 
M. de Fontenelle hath ſucceeded beſt in his co- 
medies, And as his theory is likely to gain more 
credit ſrom the ſucceſs of his practice than the 
force of his reaſoning, I think it proper to clofe 
' theſe remarks with an oblervation or two upon 
it. 


'There are, I obferved, three things to be con- 
ſidered in his comedies, his introduction of great 
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perſonages, his practice of laying the ſcene in anti- 
guity, and his pathos. 

Now to ſee the impropriety of the fir/? of 
theſe innovations, we need only obſerve with 
what art he endeavours to conceal it. His ver 
dexterity in managing his comic heroes clearly 
ſhews the natural repugnance he felt in his own 
mind betwixt the repreſentation of ſuch cha- 
 raQters, and even his own idea of the comic 
drama. 

The TyRANT is a ſtrange title of a comedy. 
It required ſingular addreis to familiarize this 
frightful perſonage to our conceptions. Which 
yet he hath tolerably well done, but by ſuch ex- 
pedients as confute his general theory. For to 
bring him down to the level of a comic charac- 
ter, he gives us to underſtznd, that the Tyrant was 
an uſurper, whotrom a very mean birth had for- 
ced his way into the tyranny. And to lower 
him ſtill more, we find him repreſented, not on- 
ly as odious to his people, but of a very con- 
temptible character. He further makes him the 
tyrant only of a ſmall Greek town; fo that he 
paſſes, with the modern reader, for little more 
than the Mayor of a corporation. 'There 1s al- 
ſo a plain illuſion in making a frmple citizen de- 
mand his daughter in marriage. For under the 
cover of this word, which conveys the idea of a 
perſon in lower life, we think very little of the 
dignity of a free citizen of Corinth, Whence 
it appears that the poet felt the neceſſity of un- 
kinging this tyrant as far as poſſible, before he 
could make a comic charactef of him. 

The caſe of his ABDOLONIME is ſtill eafter, 
*Tis true, the ſtructure of the fable requires us 
to have an eye to royalty, but all the pride and 
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pomp of the regal character is ſtudiouſly kept 
out of ſight. Beſides, the affair of royalty does 
not commence till the action draws to a conclu- 
fion, the perſons of the drama being all ſimple 
particulars, and even of the loweſt figure through 
the entire courſe of it. 

The King of Sidon 1s, further, a paltry ſove- 
reign, and a creature of Alexander. And the 
characters of the perſons, which are indeed ad- 
mirably touched, are purpoſely contrived to leſ- 
ſen our ideas of ſovereignty. 

The LYyYSIANASSE is a tragedy in form, of 
that kind which hath a happy cataſtrophe. The 
perſons, ſubject, every thing ſo important, and at- 
taches the mind ſo intirely to the event, that no- 
thing intereſts more. | | 

As to his laying the ſcene in antiquity, and eſpe= 
cially in the free towns of Greece, I wouid recom- 
mend it as an admirable expedient to a!l thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to follow him in this new pro- 
vince of heroic comedy. For amongſt other 
advantages, it gives the writer an occaſion to fill 
the courts of his princes with imple citizens, 
which, as was obſerved, by no means anſwer to 
our ideas of nobility, But in any other view I 
cannot ſay much for the practice. It is for ob- 
vious rea'ons highly inconvenicnt. Even this 
writer found it ſo, when in one of his plays, 
the MacaTE, he was obliged to break through 


the propriety of antient manners in order to a- 


dapt himſelf to the modern taſte. His duel, as 
he himſelf ſays, “ a Pair bien francois et bien peu 
« grec.” The reader, if he pleaſes, may ſee 
his apology for this tranſgreſſion of decorum. 
Or, if there were no inconvenicnce cf this ſort, 


the repreſentation of characters after the antique 


muſt, 


| 
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muſt, on many occaſions, be cold and diſguſting. 
At leaſt none but profeſſed ſcholars can be taken 
with it. 

Nor is the uſage of the Latin writers any 
precedent. For, beſides that Horace, we know, 
condemned it as ſuitable only to the infancy of 
their comic poetry, the manners, laws, religion 
of the Greeks were in the main ſo ſimilar to their 
own, that the difference was hardly diſcernible. 
Or if it were otherwiſe in ſome points, the 
neighbourhood of this famous people and the 
intercourſe the Romans had with them, would 
bring them perfectly acquainted with ſuch dif- 
ference. And this laſt reflection ſhews how in- 
ſufficient it was for the author to excuſe his own 
practice from the authority of his countrymen 
who, fays he, “ never ſcruple laying their ſcene 
“ in Spain or England.” Are the manners of 
antient Greece as familiar to a French pit, as 
thoſe of theſe two countries? 

Laſtly, I have very litile to object to the pathor 
of his comedy. When it is ſubſervient to the 
manners, as in the TESTAMENT and ABDOLO- 
NIME, I think it admirable. When it exceeds 
this degree and takes the attention intirely, as in 
the LysSIANASSE, it gives a pleaſure indeed, 
but not the pleaſure appropriate to comedy. I 
regard it as a faint imperfe& ſpecies of tragedy. 
After all, I fear the tender and pitiable in comedy, 
though it muſt afford the higheſt pleaſure to ſen- 
ſible and elegant minds, is not perfectly ſuited to 
the apprehenſions of the generality Are they 
ſuſceptible of the ſoft and delicate emotions which 
the fine diſtreſs in the Teſtament is intended to 
raiſe ? Every one indeed is capable of being de- 
lighted through the paſſions ; but they muſt be 

worked 
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worked up, as in tragedy, to a greater height, be- 
fore the generality can receive that delight from 


them. The ſame objection, it will be ſaid, holds 
againſt the finer ſtrokes of character. Not, I 
think, with the fame force. I doubt our ſenſe 
of imitation, eſpecially of the ridiculous, is quick- 
er than our humanity. But I determine no- 
thing. Both theſe pleaſures are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent. And my idea of comedy requires only 
that the pathos be kept in ſubordination to the 
manners. 


CHAP. IV. 


Or THE PROVINCE OF FARCE. 


THUS much then for the general idea of 
Comtpy. If conſidered more accurately it is, 
further, of two kinds. And in conſidering theſe 
we ſhall come at a juſt notion of the province of 
FARCE, For this mirror of private life either, 
1. reflects ſuch qualities and characters, as are 
common to human nature at large: or, 2. it re- 
preſents the whims, extravagances, and caprices, 
which characterize the folly of particular perſons 
or times. | 

Again, each of theſe is, further, to be ſubdivi- 
ded into two ſpecies, For 1. the repreſentations 
of common nature may either be taken accurately, 
ſo as to reflect a faithful and exact image of their 
original; which alone is hat I would call eomEe- 
DY, as beſt agreeing to the deſcription which 
Cicero gives of it, when he terms it IMAGINEM 

VERITATIS 
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VERITAT1S, Or, they may be forced and over- 
charged above the ſimple and juſt proportions of 
nature; as when the exceſſes of a fetu are given 
for /{andirg characters, when not the man is de- 
ſcribed but ihe paſſian, or when, in the draught 
of the man, the leading feature is extended be- 
yond mea'ure: And in theſe caſes the repreſen- 
tation holds of the lower province of FaRcE. 
In Ike manner, 2. the other Hpecies, conſiſting in 
the repreſentation of partial nature, either tran- 
ſcribes fuch characters as are peculiar to certain 
countries or times, of wiiich our comedy is, in great 


meaſure, made up; or it preſents the image of 


fome real individual perſen; which was the diſ- 
88 character of the 6/d comedy properly 
O Cai:co. 


Both theſe kinds evidently belong to FARCE : 


not only as failing in that general and univerſal 
imitation of nature, which is alone deſerving the 


name of comedy, but, alſo, for this reaſon, that, 


being more directly written for the preſent pur- 
poſe of diſcrediting certain characters or perſons, 
it is found convenient to ex2ggerate their pecu- 
liarities and enlarge their features; and ſo, on a 


double account, they are to be referred to that 
Claſs. 


And thus the three forms of dramatic compoſi- 
tion, the only ones, which good ſenſe acknow- 
ledges, are kept diſtin: and the proper EXD 
and CHARACTER of each, clearly underſtood. 


1. Tragedy and Comedy, by their lively but 
faithful repreſentations, cannot fail to inſtruct, 
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Such natural exhibitions of the human charac- 
ter, being ſet before us in the clear mirror of the 
drama, muſt needs ſerve to the higheſt moral 
uſes, in awakening that inſtinctive approbation, 
which we cannot withhold from virtue, or in 
provoking the not leſs neceſſary deteſtation of 
vice, But this, though it be their beſt /e, is, by 


no means, their primary intention. Their pro- 
per and immediate end is, to PLEASE : the one, 


more eſpecially by intereſting the affections; the 


' other, by a juſt and delicate imitation of real life, 
Farce, on the contrary, profeſſes to entertain, but 
this, in order more effectually to ſerve the inter- 


eſts of virtue and good ſenſe. Its proper end and 


purpoſe (if we allow it to have any reaſonable 
one) is, then, to INSTRUCT. Which the read- 


er will underſtand me as ſaying, not of what we 


know by the name of farce on the modern ſtage 
| (whoſe prime intention can hardly be thought 
even that low one, aſcribed to it by Mr. Dryden, 
„/ entertaining citizens, country gentlemen, and 


Covent-Garden fops), but of the legitimate end of 
this drama; known to the Antients under the 


name of the d Comedy, but having neither name 


nor exiſtence, properly ſpeaking, among the Mo- 
derns. Of which we may ſay, as Mr. Dryden 


did, but with leſs propriety, of Comedy, “ That 


ce it is a fharp manner inſtruction for the vul- 
cc gar, who are never well amended, till they are 


&« more than ſufficiently expoſed.” | Pref. to Tranſ. 


of Freſnoy, p. xix. 


2. Though tragedy and comedy reſpect the 
ſame general EN p, yet purſuing it by different 
means, hence it comes to pa's, their CHARAC- 

TERS 
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TERS are wholly different. For tragedy, aiming 
at pleaſure, principally through the affections, 
whoſe flow muſt not be checked and interrupted 
by any counter impreſſions : and comedy, as we 
have ſeen, addreſſing itſelf principally to our na- 
tural ſenſe of reſemblance and imitation, it fol- 
lows, that the ridiculous can never be aſſociated 
with tragedy, without deſtroying its nature, 
28 with the ſerious comic it very well con- 
iſts. | 

And here the practice coincides with the rule. 
All exact writers, though they conſtantly mix 
grave and pleaſant ſcenes together in the ſame 
comedy, yet never preſume to do this in tragedy, 
and ſo keep the two ſpecies of tragedy and comedy 
themſelves perfectly diſtinct. But, 


3. It is quite otherwiſe with comedy and farce. 
Theſe almoſt perpetually run into each other. 
And yet the reaſon of the thing demands as in- 
tire and perfect a ſeparation in this caſe, as in the 
other. For the perfection of comedy lying in the 
accuracy and fidelity of univerſal repreſentation, 
and e profeſſedly neglecting or rather pur- 
poſely tranſgreſſing the limits of common nature 
and juſt decorum, they claſh entirely with each 
other. And comedy mult fo far fail of giving the 
pleaſure, appropriate to its deſign, as it allies it- 
ſelf with farce; while farce, on the other hand, 
forfeits the uſe, it intends, of promoting po- 
pular ridicule, by reſtraining itſelf within the 
exact rules of Nature, which Comedy obſerves. 

But there is little occaſion to guard againſt this 
latter abuſe. The danger is all on the other 
fide. And the paſſion for what is now called 


Farce, 
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Farce, the ſhadow of the Old Comedy, has, in 
fact, poſſeſſed the modern poets to ſuch a degree 
that we have ſcarcely one example of a comedy, 
without this groſs mixture. If any are to be 
excepted from this cenſure in Moliere, they are 
his Miſantbrope and Tartuffe, which are accord- 
ingly, by common allowance, the beſt of his 
large collection. In proportion as his other 
plays have leſs or more of this farcical turn, 
e true value hath been long ſince determi- 
ned. 

Of our own comedies, ſuch of them, I mean, 
as are worthy of criticiſm, Ben Johnſon's Al- 
chymiſt and Volpone bid the faireſt for being writ- 
ten in this genuine unmixed manner. Yet, 
though their merits are very great, ſevere Criti- 
ciſm might find ſomething to obje& even to 
theſe. The ArcnymisT, ſome will think, is 
exaggerated throughout, and ſo, at beſt, belongs 
to that ſpecies of comedy, which we have be- 
fore called particular and partial, At leaſt, the 
extravagant purſuit ſo ſtrongly expoſed in that 
play, hath now, of a long time, been forgotten; 
ſo that we find it difficult to enter fully into the 
humour of this highly-wrought re And, 
in general, we may remark of ſuch characters, 
that they are a ſtrong temptation to the writer 
to exceed the bounds of truth in his draught of 
them at ir, and are further liable to an im- 
perfect, and even unfair ſentence from the rea- 
der afterwards. For the welcome reception, 
which theſe pictures of prevailing local folly 
meet with on the ſtage, cannot but induce the 
poet, almoſt without deſign, to inflame the re- 
preſentation : And the want of archetypes, 5 a 

ittle 
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little time, makes it paſs for immoderate, were 
it originally given with ever ſo much diſcretion 
and juſtice. So that whether the Alchymi/t be 
farcical or not, it will appear, at leaſt, to have 
this note of Farce, „ That the principal cha- 
& racter is exaggerated.” But then this is all 
we muſt affirm. For as to the ſubject of this 
Play's being a local folly, which ſeems to bring 
it directly under the denomination of Farce, 
it is but juſt to make a diſtinction, Had the 
end and purpoſe of the Play been to expoſe Al- 
chymy, it had been liable to this objection. But 
this mode of /ccal folly, is employed as the means 
only of expoſing another folly, extenſive as our 
Nature ard coeval with it, namely Avarice. So 
that the fubje& has all the requiſites of true 
Comedy, It is juſt otherwiſe, we may obſerve, 
in the Devil's an Aſs; which therefore properly 
falls under our cenſure. For there, the folly of 
the time, Projects and Monqpolies, are brought 
in to be expoſed, as the end and purpoſe of the 
comedy. 

On the whole, the Alchymiſt is a Comedy in 
juſt form, but a little Farcical in the extenſion of 
one of its characters, 

The VoLPONE, is a ſubject ſo manifeſtly fit- 
ted for the entertainment of all times, that it 
ſtands in need of no vindication. Yet neither, 
I am airaid, is this Comedy, in all reſpects, a 
complete model. There are even ſome Inci- 
dents of a farcical invention ; particularly the 
Mcuntebank Scene and Sir Politique's Tortoiſe are 
in the taſte of the old comedy; and without its 
rational purpoſe. Beſides, the humour of the 
dialogue is ſometimes on the point of becoming 

| inordinate, 
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inordinate, as may be ſeen in the pleaſantry of 
Corbaccio's miſtakes through deafneſs, and in o- 
ther inſtances. And we ſhall not wonder that 
the beſt of his plays are liable to ſome objec- 
tions of this ſort, if we attend to the character 
of the writer. For his nature was ſevere and 
rigid, and this in giving a ſtrength and manli- 
neſs, gave, at times too, an intemperance to his 
ſatyr. His taſte for ridicule was ſtrong but in- 
delicate, which made him not over curious in 
the choice of his topics, And laſtly, his Ve in 
picturing characters, though maſterly, was with- 
out that elegance of band, which is required to 
correct and allay the force of ſo bold a colour- 
ing. Thus, the biaſs of his nature leading him 


to Plautus rather than Terence for his model, it 


is not to be wondered that his wit is too fre- 
quently cauſtic ; his raillery coarſe; and his hu- 
mour exceſſive. 

Some later writers for the ſtage have, no 
doubt, avoided theſe defects of the exacteft of 
our old dramatiſts. But do they reach his ex- 
cellencies? Poſterity, I am afraid, will judge 
otherwiſe, whatever may be now thought of 
ſome more faſhionable comedies. And it they 
do not, neither the ſtate of general manners, nor 
the turn of the public taſte appears to be ſuch 
as countenances the expectation of greater im- 
provements. Jo thole, who are not over ſan- 
guine in their hopes, our forefathers will per- 
haps be thought to have furniſhed (what, in na- 
ture, ſeem linked together) the faireſt example 
of dramatic, as of real manners. 

But here it will probably be ſaid, an affected 
zeal for the honour of our old poets, has betray- 
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ed their unwary advocate into a conceſſion, 
which diſcredits his whole pains on this ſubjeQt. 
For to what purpoſe, may it be aſked, this waſte 
of dramatic criticiſm, when, by the allowance 
of the idle ſpeculatiſt himſelf, his theory is like- 
ly to prove ſo unprofitable, at leaſt, if it be not 
ill- founded? The only part I can take in this 
nice conjuncture, is to ſcreen myfelf behind the 
authority of a much abler critical theoriſt, who 
had once the misfortune to find himſelf in 
theſe unlucky circumſtances, and has apologized 
for it. The ebjeftion is fairly urged by this fine 
writer; and in ſo profound and ſpeculative an 
age, as the preſent, I preſume to ſuggeſt no 
other anſwer, than he has thought fit to give 
to it. Speculations of this ſort, ſays he, do 
&« not beſtow genius on thoſe who have it not; 
c they do not, perhaps, afford any great aſſiſ- 
«« tance to thoſe who have; and moſt com- 
« monly the men of genius are even incapable 
“ of being aſſiſted by ſpeculation. To what 
cc uſe then do they ſerve? Why, to lead up 0 
cc the firſt principles of beauty ſuch perſons as 
«& love reaſoning and are fond of reducing un- 


cr der the controul of philoſophy, ſubjects that 


c appear the moſt independent of it, and which 
& are generally thought abandoned to the ca- 
price of taſte [| p]. 


— 


[p] © Ces ſortes de ſpeculations ne donnent point 

& de genie à ceux qui en manquent; elles n'aident 
beaucoup ceux qui en ont: et le plus ſouvent 
« meme les gens de genie ſont incapables d'etre 
„ aidces par les ſpeculations. A quoi danc ſont- 
« elles bonnes? A faire remonter juſqu'aux pre- 
« mieres 
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POETICAL IMITATION. 


Undertake, in the following diſcourſe, to 

conſider TWO QUESTIONS, in which the 
credit of almoſt all great writers, ſince the time 
of Homer, is vitally concerned. 

Firſt, «© Whether that Conformity in Phraſe or 
& Sentiment between two writers of different times, 
« which we call IMITATION, may not with pra- 
« bability enough for the moſt part, be accounted 
& for from general cauſes, ariſing from cur com- 
& mon nature; that is, from the exerciſe of our 
c natural faculties on ſuch objects as lie in common 
« to all abſerwers. 

Secondly, ether, in the caſe of confeſſed 
«© Imitalions, any certain and neceſſary concluſion 
& holds to the diſadvantage of the natural GR- 
& NIUS of the imitator?ꝰ —QUESTIONS, which 
there ſeems no fit method of reſolving, but by 
taking the matter pretty deep, and deducing it 
from its firſt Principles. 


F. 3 SECTION 
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SECTION I. 


LL Peetry, to ſpeak with Ariſtotle and the 
Greek critics (if for ſo plain a point au— 


l 


- 


} 


thorities be thought wanting) is, property imita= 


tion, It 1s, indeed, the nobleſt and mo 
five of the mimetic arts; having all creation for 


exten- 


its object, and ranging the entire circuit of uni- 
verſal being. In this view every wondrous ori- 
ginal, which ages have gazed at, as the offspring 


of creative fancy; and of which poets them- 
ſelves, to do honour to their inventions, have 
feigned, as of the immortal panoply of their he- 
roes, that it came down from hcaven, is itſelf 
but a copy, a tranſcript from ſome brighter page 
of this vaſt volume of the univerſe. Thus all 
is derived; all is unoriginal. And the office of 
genius 15 but to ſelect the faireſt forms of things, 


and to preſent them in due place and circumſtance, | 


and in the richeſt colouring of expreſſion, to the 


imagination. This primary or original copying, | 


which in the ideas of Philoſophy is Imitation, 
is, in the language of Criticiſm, called Ix vEN- 
TION. 

Again; of the endleſs variety of theſe origi- 
nal forms, which the poet's eye is inceſſantly tra- 
verſing, thoſe, which take his attention moſt, his 
active mimetic faculty prompts him to convert 
into fair and living reſembl/ances. This magical 
operation the divine philoſopher {whoſe fervid 
fancy, though it ſometimes obſcures [a] his rea- 

ſoning, 


— 


[a] Maire te, ſays Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 
ſpeaking 
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ſoning, yet never fails to clear and brighten his 
imagery) excellently illuſtrates by the fimilitude 
of a mirror; © which, ſays he, as you turn about 
and oppoſe ts the ſurreunding world, preſents you 


« inflantly witha SUN, STARS, and SKIES; with 
e your OWN, and every OTHER living form ; with 
ce the EARTH, and its ſcveral abbendages of TREES, 
4 PLANTS, and FLOWERS [J.“ Juſt fo, on 
whatever ſide the poet turns his imagination, the 
ſhapes of things immediately imprint themſelves 
upon it, and a new correſponding creation reflects 
the old one. This ſhadowy iceal world, though 
unſubſtantial as the American wiſien of /culs le. 
yet glows with ſuch apparent liſe, that it be- 
comes, thenceforth, the object of other mirrors, 
and is itſelf original to future reſlexions. This 
ſecondary or derivative image, 1s that alone 
which Criticiſm conſiders under the Idea of Iui- 
TATION. 

And here the difficulty, we are about to exa- 
mine, commences. For the poet, in his quick 
reſearches through all his ſtores and materials of 
beauty, meeting every where, in his progreſs, 
theſe reflected forms ; and deriving from them his 
ſtock of imagery, as well as from the real ſubſiſt- 
ing objects of nature, the reader is often at a loſs 
(for the poet himſelf is not always aware of it) 
to diſcern the original from the copy; to know, 
with certainty, if the ſentiment or image, preſent- 
ed to him, be directly taken from the /ife, or be 
itſelf, a lively tranſcript only, of ſome former co- 


ſpeaking of his figurative manner, 7% ape wa; Wu 
wollt mapannow T. ii. p. 204. Ed. Hudſon.) 

[5] PLATO DE Reevs, lib. x. 

[c] Spectator No. 56. 
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py. And this difficulty is the greater, becauſe 


the original, as well as the copy, is always at hand 
for the poet to turn to, and we can rarely be cer- 
tain, ſince both were equally in his power, which 
of the two he choſe to make the object of his 
own imitaticn, For it is not enough to ſay here, 
in the cafe of elections, that the latter is al- 
ways the weaker, and of courſe betrays itſelf by 
the degree of faintneſs, which, of neceſſity, at- 
tends a copy, This, indeed, hath been ſaid by 
one, to whoſe judgment a peculiar deference is 
owing. QuicqQuID ALTERI SIMILE EST, NE- 
CESSE EST MINUS SIT EO, QUOD IMITATUR 
{d]. But it holds only of ſtrict and ſcrupulous 
imitations, And of ſuch alone, I think, it was 
intended; for the explanation follows, ut umbra 
corpore, & imago facie, & attus hiſirionum veris 
affectilus; that is, where the artiſt confines him- 
ſelf to the ſingle view of taking a faithful and 
exact tranſcript. And even this can be allowed 
only, when the copyiſt is of inferior, or at moſt 
but of equal, talents. Nay, it is not certainly to 
be relied upon even then ; as may appear from 
what we are told of an iNerior painter's [Andrea 
del Sarto's] copying a portrait of the divine Ra- 
phael. The ſtory is well known. But, as an 
aphoriſm, brought to determine the merits of 
imitation, in general, nothing can be falſer or 
more deluſive. For, 1. Beſides the ſuppoſed ori- 
ginal, the object itſelf, as was obſerved, is before 
the poet, and he may catch from thence, and in- 
fuſe into his piece the ſame glow of real life, 
which animated the fir/? copy. 2. He may alſo 


* 


"— 


[4] Qvincril. lib. x. c. 11. 
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ake in circumſtances, omitted or overlooked be- 
fore in the commcn object, and fo give new and 
additional vigour to his imitation. Or, 3. He 


may poſſeſs a ſtronger, and more plaſtic genius, 


and therefore be enabled to touch, with more 
force of expreſſion, even thoſe particulars, which 
he profeſſedly imitates. 

On all theſe accounts, the difficulty of diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt 2riginal, and ſecondary, imitati- 
ons is apparent. And it is of importance, that 
this difficulty be ſeen in its full light. Becauſe, if 
the fimilarity, obſerved in two or more writers, 
may, for the moſt part, and with the higheſt 
probability, be accounted for from general princi- 
ples, it is ſuperfluous at Jeaſt, if not unfair, to 
have recourſe to the particular charge of imita- 
tion. | 

Now to ſee how far the ſame common princi- 
ples of nature will go towards effecting the ſimila- 
rity, here {poken of, it is neceſſary to conſider ve- 
ry diſtinaly 


I. THE MATTER; and 
II. Tür MANNER, of all poetical imitation. 


I. In all that range of natural obj-s, over 
which the reſtleſs imagination of the poet expa- 
tiates, there is no ſub ect of piQure or imitation, 
that is not recuc-ble to one or other of the three 
ſallaguing ciefjer, 1. The material wertd, or that 
vaſt conipages of cortoreal forms, of which this u- 
niverſe is compounded, 2. The interna workings 
and movements of his 6wn mind, under which J 
comprehend the manners, ſentiments, and paſſions. 
3. Thoſe internal operations, that are made objective 
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to ſenſe by the outward ſigns of geſture, attitude, 
er action, Beſides theſe I know of no ſource, 


whence the artiſt can derive a ſingle ſentiment or 
image. There needs no new diſtinction in fa- 
vour of Hcmer*s gods, Milton's angels, or Shake- 
ſpeer*s witches ; it being clear, that theſe are only 
$uman characters, diverſified by ſuch attributes 
and manners, as ſuperſtition, religion, or even 

wayward fancy, had aſſigned to each. | 
1. The material univerſe, or what the painters 
eall ſtill life, is the object of that ſpecies of poe- 
tical imitation, we call deſcriptive. This beaute- 
ous arrangement of natural objects, which arreſts 
the attention on all ſides, makes a neceſſary and 
forceable impreſſion on the human mind. We 
are fo conſtituted, as to have a quick perception of 
beauty in the forms, combinations, and aſpects of 
things about us; which the philoſopher may a- 
muſe himſelf in explaining from remote — in- 
ſufficient conſiderations; but conſciouſneſs and 
common feeling will never ſuffer us to doubt of 
its being entirely natural. Accordingly we may 
obſerve, that it operates univerſally on all men; 
more eſpecially the young and unexperienced; 
who are not lefs tran{ported by the novelty, than 
beauty of material objects. But its impreſſions 
are ſtrongeft on thoſe, whom nature hath touch- 
ed with a ray of that celeſtial fire, which we call 
true genius. Here the workings of this inſtinc- 
tive ſenſe are ſo powerful, that, to judge from its 
effects, one ſhould conclude, it perfectly intran- 
ced and bore away the mind, as in a fit of rapture. 
Whenever the form of natural beauty preſents 
itſelf, though but caſually, to the mind of the 
poet; buſied it may be, and intent on the inveſ- 
tigaticn of quite other objects; his imagination 
takes 
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takes fire, ard it is with difficulty that he re- 
ſtrains himſelf from quitting his proper purſuit, 
and ſtopping a while to ſurvey and delineate the 
enchanting image. This is the character of what 
we cal a /uxuriant fancy, which all the rigour of 
art can hardly keep down; and we give the 
higheſt praiſe of judgment to thoſe few, who 
have been able to diſcipline and confine it within 
due limits. | | 

L inſiſt the more on this ſtrong influence of ex- 
ternal beauty, becauſe it leads, I think, to a clear 
view of the ſubject before us, ſo far as it reſpects 
deſcriptive poetry. Theſe living forms are, with- 
out any change, preſented to obſervation in eve- 
ry age and country. There needs but opening 
the eyes, and theſe forms neceſſarily imprint 
themſelves on the fancy; and the love of imita- 
tion, which naturally accompanies and keeps 
pace with this ſenſe of beauty in the poet, is con- 
tinually urging him to tranſlate them into deſ= 
cription, Theſe deſcriptions will, indeed, have 
different degrees of colouring, according to the 
force of genius in the imitator; but the outlines - 
are the ſame in all; in the weak, faint ſketches 
of an ordinary Gothic deſigner, as in the living 
pictures of Homer. 

An inſtance will explain my meaning. Amidſt 
all that diverſity of natural objects, which the 
poet delights to paint, nothing is ſo taking to his 
imagination, as rural ſcenery; which is, always, 


the fir? paſſion of good poets, and the ou one 


that ſeems, in any degree, to animate and infpi- 


rit bad ones. Now let us take a deſcription of 
ſuch a ſcene; ſuppoſe that which Helian hath left 
us of the Grecian TEMPE, given from the life 
and without the heightenings of poetic orna- 

| ment; 
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ment; and we ſhall ſee how little the imagination 
of the moſt fanciful poets hath ever done towards 
improving upon it. Aelian's deſcription is given 
in theſe words. 

« The Theſſalian TEM E is a place, ſituate 
« between Olympus and Offa; which are moun- 
« tains of an exceeding great height; and look, 
« as if they once had been joined, but were af- 
« terwards ſeparated from each other, by ſome 
«© god, for the ſake of opening in the midſt that 
« Jarge plain, which ſtretches in length to about 
« five miles, and in breadth a hundred paces, or, 
« in ſome parts, more. Through the middle of 
« this plain runs the Feneus, into which ſeveral 
« leſſer currents empty themſelves, and, by the 
«© confluence of their waters, {well it into a river 
« of great ſize. This vale is abundantly fur- 
* niſhed with all manner of arbours and reſting 
* places; not fuch as the arts of human induſtry 
* contrive, but which the bounty of ſpontane- 
« ous nature, ambitious, as it were, to make a 
„ ſhew of all her beauties, provided for the ſup- 
« ply of this fair reſidence, in the very original 
« ſtructure and formation of the place. For 
« there is plenty of ivy ſhooting forth in it, 
« which flouriſhes and grows ſo thick, that, 
„like the generous and leafy vine, it crawls up 
4e the trunks of tall trees, and twining its foliage 
« round their arms and branches, becomes almoſt 
incorporated with them. The flowering /mi- 
« lax ſe] allo is there in great abundance; which 


—_—. 


ſe] Potanifts give it the name of oriental bind- 
weed, It is ſaid to be a very tambling plant, which 
climbs up trees, and rites to a great height in the Le- 

want. here It particularly flouriſhes. 
© running 
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running up the acclivities of the hills, and 
ſpreading the cloſe texture of its leaves and 
tendrils on all ſides, perfectly covers and ſhades 
them; ſo that no part of the bare rock is ſcen; 
but the whole is hung with the verdure of a 
thick, inwoven herbage, preſenting the moſt 
agreeable ſpectacle to the eye. Along the le- 
vel of the plain, there are frequent tufts of 
trees, and long, continued ranges of arching 
bowers, affording the moſt grateful ſhelter 
from the heats of ſummer ; which are further 
relieved by the frequent, ſtreams of clear and 
freſh water, continually winding through it, 
The tradition goes, that theſe waters are pe- 
culiarly good for bathing, and have many o- 
ther medicinal virtues. In the thickets and 
buſhes of this dale are numberleſs /inging 
birds, every where fluttering about, whole 
warblings take the ear ot paſſengers, and cheat 
the labours of their way through it. On the 
banks of the Jeneus, on either ſide, are diſper- 
ſed irregularly, thoſe reſting places, before ſpo- 
ken of; while the river itſelf glides through 
the middle of the lawn, with a ſoft and quiet 
lapſe; over-hung with the ſhades of trees, 
planted on. its borders, whoſe intermingled 
branches keep off the rays of the ſun, and fur- 
niſh the opportunity of a cool and temperate 
navigation upon it. The worſhip of the g<ds, 
and the perpetual fragrancy of ſacrifices and 
burning odours, further confecrate the place, 
&c.” [Var. Hifl. lib. III. C. 1.] 

Now this picture, which Aelian took from 


nature, and which any one, if he hath not ſcen 
the ſeveral parts of it ſubſiſting together, may 
caſily compound for himſelf out of that ſtock of 


rural 
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rural images, which are repoſited in the memory, 
is, in fact, the ſubſtance of all thoſe luſcious and 
luxuriant paintings, which poetry hath ever been 
able to feign. For what more is there in the 
Elyfcums, the Arcadias, the Edens of antient and 
modern fame? And the common object of all 
theſe pictures being continually preſent to the 
eye, what way is there of avoiding the moſt ex- 
act agreement of repreſentation in them? Or 
how from any ſimilarity in the materials, of 
which they are formed, ſhall we infer an imita- 
tion? 

This agreeable ſcenery is, for an obvious rea- 
ſon, the moſt frequent object of deſcription. 
Though ſometimes it chuſes to itſelf a dark and 
ſombrous imagery; which nature, again, holds 
out to imitation; or fancy, which hath a won- 
drous quickneſs and facility in oppoſing its ideas, 
readily ſuggeſts. We have an inſtance in the 
picture of that horrid and deteſted vale which Ta- 
mora deſcribes in 'TiTus AN DPRONICUS. It is 
a perte& contraſt to Aelian's, and may be called 
an /inti-tempe. Or, to ſee this oppoſition of 
images 1n the ſtrongeſt light, the reader may turn 
to L' Allegro and IJ Penſeroſo of Milton; where 
he hath artfully made, throughout the two po— 
ems, the ſame kind of ſubjects excite the two 
paſſions of mirth and melancholy. 

When the reader is got into this train, he will 
eaſily extend 'the ſame obſervation to other in- 
ſtances of natural deſcription; and can hardly a- 
void, after a few trials, coming to this ſhort con- 
cluſion, “ that of all the various delineations in 
& the poets, of the Heavens, in their viciſſitude 
« of times and ſeaſons; of the EARTH, in its 
« diverſity of mountains, valleys, promontories, 

| 6 Nc. 
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& &c. of the sEA, under its ſeveral aſpects of 
& turbulence, or ſerenity ; of the make and ſtruc- 
& ture of ANIMALS, &c. it can rarely be affirm- 
cc ed, that they are copies of one another, but 
cc rather the genuin products of the ſame crea- 
ce ting fancy, operating uniformly in them all.” 
Yet, notwithſtanding this identity of the ſub- 


ject-matter in natural deſcription, there is room 


enough tor true Genius to ſhew itfelf. To omit 
other conſiderations, for the preſent, it will more 
eſpecially appear in the manner of Repreſentation; 
by which is not meant the language of the poet, 
but ſimply the form under which he chuſes to 
preſent his imagery to the fancy. The reader 
will excuſe my adding a word on fo curious a 
ſubject, which he will readily apprehend from the 
following inſtance. 

Deſcriptions of the morning are very frequent 
in the poets. But this appearance is known by 
ſo many attending circumſtances, that there will 
be room for a conſiderable variety in the pictures 
of it. It may be deſcribed by thoſe tains of light, 
which ſtreak and diverſify the clouds; by the 
peculiar colour of the dawn ; by its irradiations 
on the ſea, or earth; on ſome peculiar objects, as 
trees, hills, rivers, &c. A difference alſo will a- 
riſe from the ſituation, in which we ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves; if on the ſea ſhore, this harbinger of day 
will ſeem to break forth from the -cean; if on 
the /and, from the extremity of a large plain, 
terminated, it may be, by ſome remarkable ob- 


ject, as a grove, mountain, &. There are many 


other differences, of which the ſame preciſe num- 
ber will ſcarcely offer itfelf to two poets; or not 
the ſame individual circumſtances; or not diſpoſed 
in the ſame manner, But let the ſame identical 

circumſtance, 
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circumſtance, ſuppoſe the breaking ar firſt appear- 
ance of the datun, be taken by different writers, 
and we may ſtill expect a conſiderable diverſity 
in their repreſentation of it. What we may al. 
low to all poets, is, that they will imperſonate the 
morning. And though this idea of it is metapho- 
rical, and ſo belongs to another place, as reſpect- 
ing the manner of imitation only; yet, when 
once conſidered under this gie, the drawing of 
it comes as directly within the province of de- 
cription, as the real, literal circumitances them- 
ſelves. Now in deſcriptions of the morning un- 
der this idea of a perſon, the very ſame attitude, 
which is made analogous to the circumſtance, be- 
fore ipecified, and is to ſuggeſt it, will, as I faid, 
be repreſented by different writers very different- 
ly. Homer, to expreſs the riſe or appearance cf 
this perſon, ſpeaks of her as ſhooting forth frem 


the acean : 


-u NKEANOIO POANN 
.NPNYO. 


Virgil, as riſing from the che of Ida. 


Tamgque jugis ſummae ſurgebat Lucifer Idae, 
Ducebatque diem. 


Shakeſpear hath cloſed a fine deſcription of the 
morning with the ſame image, but expreſſed in a 
very different manner. 


Look what fircaks 

Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : 

Night's candles are put out : and 10cunD Day 

STANDS TIPTOE ON THE MISTY MOUNTAILN's 
TOP, 


'The reader, no doubt, pronounces on firſt 
ſight, this deſcription to be 07/g;nal, But why ? 
There 
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There is no part of it, which may not be traced 
in other poets. The ſtaining of the clouds, and 
putting out the lars are circumſtances, that are 
almoſt conſtantly taken notice of in repreſenta- 
tions of the morning. And the laſt image, 
which ſtrikes moſt, is not eſſentially different 
from that of Virgil and Homer, It would ex- 
preſs the attitude of a perſon impatient, and in 
act to make his appearance. And this is, plainly 
the image ſuggeſted by the other two, But the 
difference lies here. Homer's expreſſion of this 
impatience is general, QPNYO, So is Virgil's, and, 
as the occaſion required, with leſs energy, $UR- 
GEBAT. Shakeſpear's is particular that impa- 
tience 1s ſet before us, and pictured to the eye in 
the circumſtance of flanding tiptoe ; the attitude 
of a winged meſſenger, in act to ſhoot away on 
his errand with eagerneſs and precipitation. 
Which is a beauty of the ſame kind with that 
Ariſtotle ſo much admired in the POAOCAAKTYAOE 
of Homer. This image, ſays he, is peculiar 
& and ſingularly proper to ſet the object before 
* our eyes. Had the poet ſaid ONIKOAAKTr- 
& AOE, the colour had been ſignified tog gene- 
& rally, and ſtill worſe by EPYOPOAAKTYAOE. 
C POAOAAKTTYAOE gives the preciſe idea, which 
« was wanting [/].“ | 

This, it muſt be owned, is one of the ſureſt 
charaCteriſtics of real genius. And if we find 
it generally in a writer, we may almoſt venture 
to efteem him original without further ſcruple. 
For the ſhapes and appearances of things 2re ap- 


prehended, only in the groſs, by dull minds. 


— 


/] AxRISsr. Rn Er. lib, iii. c. xi. | 
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They think they ſee, but it is as through a miſt, 
where if they catch but a faint glimpſe of the 
form before them, it is well. More one is not 
to look for from their clouded imaginations. 
And what they thus imperfectly diſcern, it is 
not poſſible for them to delincate very diſtinctly. 
Whereas every object ſtands forth in bright ſun- 
ſhine to the view of the true poet. Every mi- 
nute mark and lineament of the contemplated 
form leaves a correſponding trace on his fancy. 
And having theſe bright and determinate concep- 
tions of things in his own mind, he finds it no 
difficulty to convey the livelieſt ideas of them to 
others. This is what we call painting in poe- 
try ; by which not only the general natures of 
things are deſcribed, and their more obvious ap- 
pearances ſhadowed forth; but every ſingle pro- 


perty marked, and the poet's own image ſet in 


diſtinct relief before the view of his reader. 

If this glow of imagery, reſulting from clear 
and bright perceptions in the poet, be not a cer- 
tain character of genius, it will be difficult, I 
believe, to ſay what is: I mean ſo far as deſ- 
criptive postry, which we are now conſidering 
is concerned. 'The ſame general appearances 
muſt be copied by all poets; the ſame particular 
circumſtances will frequently occur to all. But 
to give life and colour to the ſelected circum- 
ſtance, and imprint it on the imagination with 
diſtinctneſs and vivacity, this is the proper office 
of true genius. An ordinary writer may, by 
dint of induſtry, and a careful ſtudy of the bell 
models, ſometimes ſucceed in this work of paint- 
ing; that is, having ſtolen a ray of celeſtial 
matter, he may now and then direct it ſo hap- 
pily, as to animate and enkindle his own earthly 

lump ; 


* 
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lump; but to ſucceed conſtantly in this art of 
deſcription, to be able, on all occaſions, to exhi- 
bit what the Greek Rhetoricians call @ANTA- 
EIAN; which is, as Longinus well expreſſes it, 
when © the poet, from his own vivid and enthu- 
& ſiaſtic conception ſeems to have the object, 
© he deſcribes, in actual view, and preſents it, 
* almoſt, to the eyes of the reader [g]“ this 
can be accompliſhed by nothing leſs, than the ge- 
nuine plaſtic powers of original creation. 

2. If from this vaſt theatre of ſenſible and ex- 
traneous beauty, the poet turn his attention to 
what paſſes within, he immediately diſcovers a 
new world, inviſible indeed and intellectual; but 
which is equally capable of being repreſented to 
the internal ſenſe of others. This ariſes from 
that ſimilarity of mind, if I may ſo ſpeak, which, 
like that of outward form and make, by the wiſe 
proviſion of nature, runs through the whole ſpe- 
cies, We are all furniſhed with the ſame origi- 
nal properties and affeflions, as with the ſame 
ſtock of perceptions and ideas; whence it is, that 
our intimate conſciouſneſs of what we carry a- 
bout in ourſelves, becomes, as it were, the inter- 
preter of the poet's thought ; and makes us rea- 
dily enter into all his deſcriptions of the human 
nature, Theſe deſcriptions are of two kinds ; 
either 1. ſuch as expreſs that tumult and diſor- 
der of the mind, which we feel in ourſelves 
from the diſturbance of any natural affection : 
or, 2. that more quiet ſtate, which gives birth to 


calmer ſentiments and reflexions. Ihe former 
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diviſion takes in all the workings of PASSION, 
1/8 The latter, comprehends our MANNERS and 
ql! SENTIMENTS. Both are equally the objects of 
ik poetry; and of poetry only, which triumphs 
1 without a rival, in this moſt ſublime and inter- 
eſting of all the modes of imitation. Painting, 
we know, can expreſs the material univerſe ; 
and, as will be ſeen hereafter, can evidence the 
internal movements of the ſoul by ſenſible marks 
and ſymbols; but it is poetry alone, which deli- 
neates the mind itſelf, and opens the receſles of 
the heart to us. 


EFFERT ANIMI MOTUS FENTERPRETE LINGUA, 


*E 4 Now the poet, as I ſaid, in addreſſing himſelf 
„ to this province of his art, hath only to conſult 
with his own <on'cious reflection. Whatever be 

the ſituation of the perſons, whom he would 
make known to us, let him but take counſel of 
| his own heart [%], and it will very faithfully ſug- 
1 geſt the fitteſt and moſt natural expreſſions of 
1 their character. No man can veſcribe of others 
N Further than he hath elt himſelf. And what he 
18: hath thus known from his own feeling is fo con— 
ſonant to the experience of all others, that his 
deſcription muſt needs be true; that is, be the 
very ſame, which a careful attention to ſuch ex- 
1 perience muſt have dictated to every other. So 
| that, inſtead of aſking one's ſelf (as an admired 
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| 5] What is here ſaid of poetical fition, QuinQilian 

| hath applied to oratorial narration ; the credibility of 
| which will depend on the obſervance of this rule. 
| Credibilis erit narratio ante omnia, fi prius conſulue- 
| rimus noſtrum xx IM u, nequid naturae dicamus ad- 
! 


werſum. [L. iv. 2. 
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antient adviſed to do) on any attempt to excel in 
compoſition - how this or that celebrated author 
« would have written on the occaſion ;”? the ſu- 
rer way, perhaps, is to inquire of ourſelves © how 
« we have felt or thought in ſuch a conjuncture, 
&« what ſcnſations or reflections the like circum- 
ce ſtances have actually excited in us.” For the 
anſwer to theſe queries will undoubtedly ſet us 
in the direct road of nature and common ſenſe. 
And, whatever is thus taken from the /:ife, will, 
we may be ſure, affect other minds, in proporti- 
on to the vigour of our conception and expreſſion 
of it. In ſum, 


To catch the manners living, as they riſe, 


I mean, from our own internal frame and conſti- 
tution, is the ſole way of writing naturally and 
juſtly of human life. And "oy ſuch deſcripti- 
on of ourſelves (the great exemplar of moral imi- 
tation) will be as unavoidably ſimiliar to any de- 
ſcription copied on the like occaſion, by other 
poets; as pictures of the natural world by dif— 
ferent hands, are, and muſt be, to each other, as 
being all derived from the archetype of one 
common original. | 
1. Let us take ſome maſter-piece of a great 
poet, moſt famed for his original invention, in 
which he has ſucceſsfully revealed the ſecret in- 
ternal workings of any PASSION. What does 
he make known of theſe myſterious powers, but 
what he feels? And whence comes the impreſſi- 
on, his deſcription makes on others, but from its 
agreement to their feelings? [i] 'To inſtance, in 
the 


A. 


— . 


[4] So the great philoſopher, 0 7 epi EVI u- 
| 1e 
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the expreſſion of grief on the murder of children, 
relations, friends, &c. a paſſion, which poetry 
hath ever taken a fond pleaſure to paint in all its 
diſtreſſes, and which our common nature obliges 
all readers to enter into with an exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility. What are the tender touches which 
moſt affect us on theſe occaſions? Are they not 
ſuch as theſe : complaints of untimely death : of 
unnatural cruelty in the murderer : imprecations 
of vengeance: wearineſs and contempt of life: ex- 
Poſtulations with heaven: fond recollections of the 
virtues and good qualities of the deceaſed ; and of 
the different expectations, raiſed by them? Theſe 
were the dictates of nature to the father of poets, 
when he had to draw the diſtreſſes of Priam's 
family, ſorrowing for the death of Hector. Yet 
nothing, it ſeems, but ſervile imitation could ſup- 
ply his ſons, the Greek and Roman poets in af- 
ter-times, with ſuch pathetic lamentations. It 
may be ſo. They were all nouriſhed by his 
ſtreams. But what ſhall we ſay of one, who 
aſſuredly never drank at his fountains ? 


— 


Exive: A · Yuyas πνετναν,, vdr iy mhoui; UndpXte 
Tw & Buer dcaqpt pet, 104 Tw annoy. TIOAIT. ©. Whence 
our Hobbes ſeems to have taken his aphoriſm, which 
he makes the corner-ſtone of his philoſophy, << That 
«« for the ſimilitude of the thoughts and paſſions of 
« one man to the thoughts and paſſions of another, 
« Whoſoever looketh into himſelf, and conſidereth 
« what he doth, when he does think, opine, reaſon, 
« hope, fear, &c. and upon what grounds; he ſhall 
« thereby read and know, what are the thoughts 
« and paſſions of all other men, upon the like occa- 
22 LEVIATHAN, Introd. p. 2. fol. London. 
1051. 5 
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— My heart will burſt, and if I ſpeak— 
And I will ſpeak, that ſo my heart may burſt. 
Butchers and willains, bloody cannibals, © 
How ſweet a plant have ye untimely cropt ! 
You have no children ; butchers, if you had, 


The thought of them would hade ſtirr'd up remorſe. 


The reader, alſo, may conſult that wonderful 
ſcene, in which Macpurr laments the murder 
of his wife and children. [MAcET R.] 

2. It is not different with the MANNERS; I 
mean thoſe ſentiments, which mark and diſtin- 
guiſh charafters. Theſe reſult immediately from 
the ſuggeſtions of nature; which is ſo uniform 
in her workings, and offers herſelf ſo openly to 
common inſpeCtion, that nothing but a perverſe 
and ſtudied affectation can frequently hinder the 
exacteſt ſimilarity of repreſentation in different 
writers, 'This is ſo true, that, from knowing the 
general charadter, intended to be kept up, we can 
gueſs, beforehand, how a perſon will act, cr what 
ſentiments he will entertain, on any cccaſion, 
And the critic even ventures to preſcribc, by the 
authority of rule, the particular properties and 
attributes, required to ſuſtain it. And no won- 
der. Every man, as he can make himſelf the 
ſubjeft of all paſſions, fo he becomes, in a man- 
ner, the Aggregate of all charafters. Nature 
may have inclined him moſt powerfully to one 

ſet of manners; juſt as one paſſion 1s, always, 
predominant in him. But he finds in himſelf 
the ſeeds of all others. This conſciouſneſs, as 
before, furniſhes the charaQeriſtic ſentiments, 
which conſtitute the manners, And i were full 
as ſtrange for two poets, who had taken in hand 
ſuch a character, as that of Ache, to differ ma- 
terially in their expreſſion 0: it; as for two 


painters, 
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painters, drawing from the ſame object, to avoid 
a ſtriking conformity in the deign and attitude of 
their pictures. 

Thoſe who are fond of hunting after parallels, 
might, I doubt not, with great eaſe, confront 
almoſt every ſentiment, which, in the Greek 
tragedians, is made expreſſive of particular cha- 
rafers, with ſimilar paſſages in other poets ; 
more eſpecially (for I muſt often refer to his au- 
thority) in the various living pourtraitures of 
Shakeſpeare, Yet he, who after taking this 
learned pains, ſhould chuſe to urge ſuch parallels, 
when found, for proofs of his imitation of the an- 
tients, would only run the hazard of being re- 
puted, by men of ſenſe, as poor a critic of hu- 
man nature, as of his author. 

I fay this with confidence, becauſe I ſay it on 
a great authority. “ Tout eſt dit (ſays an ex- 
« quiſite writer on the ſubject of manners) et 
& Pon vient trop tard depuis plus de ſept mille 
& ans qu'il y a des hommes, et qui penſent. Sur 
& ce qui concerne les MOEURS, le plus beau et Je 
“ meilleur eſt enleve; Pon ne fait que glaner 
« apres les anciens, & les habiles d'entre les mo- 
& dernes [E].“ | 

'Thus far indeed, the caſe is almoſt too plain 
to be diſputed. Strong aſfedtions, and conſtituti- 
onal charac lers, will be allowed to act powerfully 
and ſteadily upon us. The violence and rapidity 
of their movements render all diſguiſe impoſſible. 
And we find ourſelves determined, by a kind of 
neceſſity, to think and ſpeak, in given circumſtan- 


II] M. vt La BruyERE, Tom., i. p. 91. Amſt. 
1701. 
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But what 
ſhall we ſay of our cooler reaſonings; the /ent7- 


ments, which the mind, at pleaſure, revolves, 


and applies, as it ſees fit, to various occaſions ? 
« Fancy and humour, it will be thought, have 
« ſo great an influence in directing theſe opera- 
« tions of our mental faculties, as to make it 
ce altogether incredible, that any remarkable 


c coincidence of ſentiment, in different perſons, 


« ſhould refult from them.” 

To think of reducing the thoughts of man, 
which are “ more than the ſands, and wider than 
« the ocean,” into claſſes, were, perhaps, a wild 
attempt. Yet the moſt conſiderable of thoſe, 
which enter into works of poetry (beſides ſuch as 
reſult from fixed characters or predominant paſſi- 
ons) may be included in the diviſion of 1. Reli- 
giaus, 2. Moral, and 3. Orconomical ſentiments; 
underſtanding by this 4 (for I know of no fitter 
term to expreſs my meaning) all thoſe reaſonings, 
which take their riſe from particular conjunttures 
of ordinary life, and are any way relative to our 
condudt in it. 

1. The apprehenſion of ſome inviſible power, 
as ſuperintending the univerſe, tho' not connate 
with the mind, vet, from the experience of all 
ages, is found inſeparable from the firſt and rudeſt 
exertions of its powers, And the ſeveral reflec- 

tions, which religion derives from this idea, arc 
altogether as neceſſary It is eaſy to conceive, 


how unavoidably, almoſt, the mind awakened by 
certain conjunctures of diſtreſs, and working on 
the ground of this original impreſſian, turns it— 
ſelf to awful views of deity, and ſecks relief in 
thoſe ſoothing contemplations of providence, 
which we find ſo frequent in the epic and tragic 
pocts. 
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poets. And whoever ſhall give himſelf the 
trouble of examining thoſe noble hymns, which 
the lymic muſe, in her graveſt humours, chaunted ? 
to the popular gods of paganiſm, will hardly find 


a ſingle trace of a devotional ſentiment, which 
hath not been common, at all times, to all rel:- 


gioniſit. Their power, and ſovereign diſpoſal c 


all events; their care of the good, and aver/ron to 
the wicked yz the bleſſings, they derive on their 
worſhippers, and the terrors, they infix in the 
breaſts of the profane ; they are the uſual topics 
of their meditations; the ſolemn ſentiments, that 
conſecrate theſe addreſſes to their local, gentili- 
tial deities. In liſtening to theſe divine ſtrains 
every one feels, from his own conſciouſneſs, how 
neceſſary ſuch reflections are to human nature, 
more particularly, when to the ſimple apprehen- 
ſion of deity, a warm fancy and ſtrong affefions 
join their combined powers, to puſh the mind 
forward into enthuſiaſtic raptures. All the fa- 
culties of the ſoul being then upon the ſtretch, 
natural ability holds the place, and, in ſome 
ſort, doth the office, of divine ſuggeſtion. And, 
bating the impure mixture of their fond and 
ſenſeleſs traditions, one is not ſurprized to find a 
ſtrong reſemblance, oftentimes, in point of /ſen- 
timent, betwixt theſe pagan odes, and the ge- 
nuine inſpirations of heaven. Let not the read- 
er be ſcandalized at this bold compariſon, It 
affirms no more, than what the graveſt authors 
have frequently ſhewn, a manifeſt analogy be- 
tween the ſacred and prophane poets; and which 
ſuppoſes only, that heaven, when it infuſes its 
own light into the breaſts of men, doth not ex- 


tinguiſh that, which nature and reaſon had be- 


fore kindled up in them, It follows, that either 
| ſucceeding 


powers, or the plain 
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Fucceeding pocts are not neceſſarily to be accuſed 
pf ſtealing their religious ſentiments from their 
Eider brethren, or that OxpHEUSC, Homes, and 
CALLIMACHUS may be as reaſonably charged 
with plundering the ſacred treaſures of Davin, 
and the other Hebrew prophets. 


It is much the ſame with the z//ufrons of cor- 


vupt religion. The fawns and nymphs of the 


antients, holding their reſidence in ſhadowy 


groves or caverns, and the frightful ſpectres of 
their Larvae: to which we may oppoſe the mo- 
dern viſions of fairies; and of ghoſts, gliding 


through church-yards, and haunting ſepulchres; 


together with the vaſt train of gloomy refleCtions, 
which ſo naturally wait upon them, are, as well 
as the juſter notions of divinity, the genuine 
offspring of the ſame common apprebenfons. 
Reaſon, when miſled by ſuperſtition, takes a 
certain route, and keeps as ſteadily in it, as when 


onducted by a ſound and ſober piety. There 


needs only a previous conception of unſcen in- 


Yelligence for the ground-work ; and the timidity 


of human nature, amidſt the nameleſs terrors, 
which are every where preſenting themſelves to 


the ſuſpicious eye of ignorance, eaſily builds up- 
om it the entire fabrick of ſuperſtitious thinking. 


Wich the poets all this goes under the common 


name of RELIGION. For they are concerned 
only to repreſent the opinions and concluſions, 


to which the idea of divinity leads. And theſe, 


ve now ſee, they derive from their own experi- 
zence, or the received theology of the times, of 


{which they write. Religious ſentiments being, 


then, univerſally, either the obvious deductions 
zof human reaſon, in the eaſieſt exerciſe of its 
matter of ſimple obſervati- 
on, 


F 
% 
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on, regarding what paſſes before us in real life, 
how can they but be the ſame in different wri— 


ters, though perfectly original, and holding no 
correſpondence with each other? 


2. And the ſame is true of our moral, as reli- 
gious ſentiments. Whole volumes, indeed, have | 


been written to ſhew, that all our commoneſt 
notices of right and wrong have been traduced 


from antient tradition, founded on expreſs ſuper- | 


natural communication. With writers of this 
turn the gnomae of paganiſm, even the ſlighteſt 


moral ſentiments of the moſt original antients, | 


ſpring from this ſource. If any exception were 


allowed, one ſhould ſuppoſe it would be in favour | | 
of the father of poetry, whoſe writings all have 
agreed to ſet up as the very prodigy of human | | 


invention. And yet a very learned profeſſor [I] 


(to paſs over many lighter Eſſays) hath compiled | | 


a large work of Homer's moral paralleliſms; 


that is, ethic ſentences, confronted with ſimilar | 


ones out of ſacred writ, The correſpondency, 
it ſeems, appeared fo ſtriking to this learned per- 
ſon, that he was in doubt, if this great original 
thinker had not drawn from the fountains of 


Si oam, inſtead of Caſtalis, Whereas the whole, 


which theſe ſtudied collections prove to plain 
ſenſe, perverted by no bias of falſe zeal or reli- 
gious prepoſſeſſion, is, that reaſon, or provident 


nature, has inſcribed the ſame legible characters 

of moral truth on all minds; and that the beau- 
ties of the moral, as natural world lie open to the 
view of all obſervers. 'This, if it were not too 1 
plain to need inſiſting upon, might be further Þ 


ſhewn from the ſimilarity, which hath conſtantly 
been obſerved in the /aw and moral of all ſtates 


— — 
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and countries; as well the uninformed, and far 
diſtant regions of barbariſm, as thoſe happier cli- 
mates, on which, from the neighbourhood of 
their ſituation, and the curioſity of inquiry, ſome 
beams of this celeſtial light may be thought to 
have glanced. | 

3. For what concerns the claſs of oeconomical 


fentiments ; or ſuch prudential concluſions, as 


offer tkemiſelves on certain conjunctures of or- 

dinary life, theſe, it is plain, depending very 

much on the free exerciſe of our reaſoning 

powers, will be more variable and uncertain, 

than any other. When the mind is at leiſure to 
caſt about and amuſe itſelf with reſlections, which 
no charafteriſlic quality dictates, or affettion ex- 
torts, and which ſpring from no preconceived 
ſyſtem of moral or religious opinions, a greater 
latitude of thinking is allowed; and conſcquent- 
ly any remarkable correſpondency of ſentiment 
affords more room for ſuſpicion of imitation. 
Yet, in any ſuppoſed combination of circumſtan- 
ces, one train of thought is, generally, moſt ob- 
vious, and occurs ſooneſt to the underſtanding ; 
and, it being the office of poetry to preſent the 
moſt natural appearances, one cannot be much 
ſurprized to find a frequent coincidence of reflec- 
tion even here. The firſt page one opens in any 
writer will turniſh examples. The duke in Mea- 
ſure for Meaſure, upon hearing ſome petty flan- 
ders thrown out againſt himſelf falls into this 
trite reflection: 


No might nor greatneſs in mortality 
Can cenſure *ſcape + back-wounding calumny 
The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes, 


: Friar Lawrence, in Remeo and Juliet, obſerv- 
ing the exceſſive raptures of Romeo on his mar- 
1 riage, 
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riage, gives way to a ſentiment, naturally ſug- 
geſted by this circumſtance : 


Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die. 


Now what is it, in prejudice to the originality 
of theſe places, to alledge a hundred or a thou - 
iand paſſages (for ſo many 1t were, perhaps, not 
impoſſible to accumulate) analogous to them in 
the antient or modern poets? Could any reaſon- 
able critic miſtake theſe genuine workings of the 
mind for inſtances of imitation ? 

In Cymbeline, the obſequies of Imogen are cele- 
hrated with a ſong of triumph over the evils 
of human life, from which death delivers us: 


Fear no more the heat o th ſun, 
Nor the furious winter's rage, Wc. 


What a temptation this for the paralleliſt to 
ſhew his reading! yet his incomparable editor 
obſerves flightly upon it: This is the topic 
« of conſclation, that nature dictates to all men 
« gn theſe occaſions. The ſame farewell we 
„ have over the dead body in Lucian; TEKNON 
AOQAION, OYKETI AITHEEIZ, OYKETI IHIEINHEEIZ, 
&c. 

When Valentine in the Twelfth-night reports 
the inconquerable grief of Olivia for the loſs of 
a brother, the duke obſerves upon it, 


Oe that hath a heart of that fine frame 

To pay this debt of love but ie a brother, 

How will ſhe love, when the rich golden ſhaft 

Hath killed the flach of all affetions elſe 
That live in her? 


Tis ſtrange, the critics have never accuſed 
the poet of ſtealing this ſentiment from Te— 
| rence, 
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rence, who makes Simo in the Andrian reaſon 
on his ſon's concern for Chryſis in the ſame man- 
ner: 

Nonnunquam conlacrumabat : placuit tum id mihi. 
Sic cogitabam : hic parwvae conſuetudinis 

Cauſa hujus mortem tam fert familiariter : 


uid fr ipſe amaſſet ® Quid mihi hic faciet patri? 


It were eaſy to multiply examples, but I ſpare 
the reader. Though nothing may ſeem, at firſt 
ſight, more inconſtant, variable, and capricious, 
than the thought of man, yet he will caſily col- 
lect, that character, paſſion, ſyſtem, or circumſtance 
can, each in its turn, by a ſecret yet ſure influence, 
bind its extravagant ſtarts and ſallies; and effect, 
at length, as neceſſary a conformity in the re- 
preſentation of theſe internal movements, as of 
the viſible phaenomena of the natural world. 
A poor impoveriſhed ſpirit, who has no ſources 


of invention in himſelf, may be tempted to re- 


heve his wants at the expence of his wealthier 
neighbour. But the ſuſpicion, of real ability, is 
childiſh. Common ſenſe directs us, for the moſt 
part, to regard reſemblances in great writers, not 
as the pilferings, or frugal acquiſitions of needy 
art, but as the honeſt fruits of genius, the ſrec 
and liberal bounties of unenvying nature. 

III. Having learned, from our own conſcious 
reflection, the ſecret operations of reaſon, cha- 
racter, and paſſion, it now remains to contem- 
plate their effects in viſible appearances, For na- 
ture 15 not more regular and conſiſtent with her- 
felf in touching the fine and hidden ſprings of 
humanity, than in ordering the outward and 
groſſer movements. The thoughts and affecti- 
ons of men paint themſelves on the countenance; 
ſtand ferth in airs and attitudes; and declare 

F 4 themſelves 
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themſelves in all the diverſities of human action. 
his is a new field for mimic genius to range in; 
great and glorious one, and which affords the 
nobleſt and moſt intereſting objects of imitation. 
For the external forms themſelves are grateful 
to the fancy, and, as being expreſſive of deſign, 
warm and agitate the heart with paſſion, Hence 
it is, that narrative poetry, Which draws mankind 
under every apparent conſequence and effett of 
paſſion, inchan's the mind, And even the dra- 
matic, we know, is cool and lifeleſs, and loſes 
half its efficacy, without adren. This, too, is 
the province of picture, ſtatuary, and all arts, 
which inform by mute ſigns. Nay, the mute 
arts may be ſtyled, almoſt without a figure, in this 
cla's of imitation, the moſt eloquent. For what 
words can expreſs airs and attitudes, like the 
pencil? Or, when the genius of the artiſts is e- 
qual, who can doubt of giving the preference to 
that repreſentation, which, ſtriking on the ſight, 
zrows almoſt into reality, and is hardly confider- 
ed by the inraptured thought, as fiftion? When 
paſſion is to be made known by outward af, Ho- 
mer himſelf yields the palm to Raphael. 


But our buſineſs is with the 5e. And, in 


reviewing this their largeſt and moſt favoured 
ſtock of materials, can we do better than con- 
template them in the very order, in which we 
before diſpoſed the workings of the mind itſelf, 
the cauſes of theſe appearances ? 

1. To begin with the afßfections. They have 
their riſe, as was obſerved, from the very conſt i- 
tution of human nature, when placed in given 
circumſtances, and acted upon by certain occur- 
rences. 'The perceptions of theſe inward com- 
motions are uniformly the ſame, in all; and oy 

along 
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along with them the ſame, or ſimilar ſentiments 
and reflections. Hence the appeal is made to eve- 
ry one's own conſciouſneſs, which declares the 
truth or falſhood of the imitation. When theſe 
commotions are produced and made objective to 
ſenſe by viſible ſigns, is cbſervation a more falli- 
ble guide, than conſciouſneſs Or, doth experi- 
ence atteſt theſe fgns to be leſs ſimilar and uni- 
form, than their occaſions? By no means. Take 


a man under the impreſſion of oy, fear, grief, 
or any other of the ſtronger affections, and ſee, 


if a peculiar conformation of feature, ſome cer- 
tain ſtretch of muſcle, cr contortion of limb, 
will not neceſlarily follow, as the clear and un- 
doubted index of his condition. Our natural 
curioſity is ever awake and attentive to theſe 
changes. And poetry lets herſelf at work, with 


eagerneſs, to catch and tranicribe their various. 


appearances, No correſpondency of repreſenta- 
tion, then, needs ſurprize us; nor any the ex- 


acteſt reſemblance be thought ſtrange, where the 


object is equally preſent to all perſons. For it 
muſt be remarked of the viſible effects of MIND, 


as, before, of the phaensmena of the material 
world, that they are, ſimply, the objects of 5 
ſervation, So that what was concluded of theſe, 
will hold alſo of the sthers; with this difference, 


that the effects of internal movements do not pre- 
ſent themſelves fo cenſlauily to the eye, nor with 


that uniformity of appearance, as permanent, eæ- 
ternal exiflencies, We cannot ſurvey. them at. 
pleaſure, but as occaſion offers: and we, further, 


find them diverſified by the character, or diſ- 
guiſed, in ſome degree, by the artifice, of the 
perſons, in whom we obſerve them. But all the 
conſequence is, that, to ſucceed in this work of 


1 painting 
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painting the /ignatures of internal affection, re- 
quires a larger experience, or quicker penetra- 
tion, than copying after ill life. Where the 
proper qualifications are poſſeſſed, and eſpecially 
in deſcribing the marks of vigorous affections, 
different writers cannot be ſuppoſed to vary more 
conſiderably, in this province of imitation, than 
in the other, Our trouble therefore, on this 
head, may ſeem to be at an end, Yet it will be 
expected, that ſo general a concluſion be infor- 
ced by ſome illuſirations. 

The paſſion of Love is one of thoſe affecti- 
ons, which bear great ſway in the human nature. 
Its workings are violent. And its effects on the 


perſon, poſſeſſed by it, and in the train of events, 


to which it gives occaſion, conſpicuous to all 
obſervers. The power of this commanding af— 
tection hath triumphed at all times. It hath 
given birth to ſome of the greateſt and moſt ſig- 
nal tranſactions in hiflory; and hath furniſhed the 
moſt inchanting ſcenes of fiction. Poetry hath 
ever lived by it. The modern muſe hath hard- 
ly any exiſtence without it. Let us aſk, then, 
of this tyrant paſſion, whether its operations are 
not too familiar to ſenſe; its effects too viſible ta 
the exe, to make it neceſſary for the poet to go 
beyond himſelf, and the ſphere of his own ob- 
{crvation, for the original of his deſcriptions of 
It. 
To prevent all cavil, let it be allowed, that 
the fins of this paſſion, I mean, the viſible ef- 
teQs in which it ſhews itſelf, are various and al- 
mo infinite, It is reproached, above all others, 


with the names of capricious, fantaſtic, ard un— 


reaſonable, No wonder then, it it aſſume an 
endleſo variety of forms, and ſeem impatient, as 
it 
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it were, of any certain ſhape or poſture. Yet 
this Proteus of a paſſion may be fixed by the 
magic hand of the poet. Though it can occaſi- 
onally take all, yet it delights to be ſeen in {ome 
ſhapes, more than others. Some of its effects 
are known and obvious, and are perpetually re- 
curring to obſervation. And theſe are ever fir- 
teſt to the ends of poetry ; every man pronoun- 
cing of ſuch repreſentations from his proper ex- 
perience, that they are from nature, Nay its 
very irregularities may be reduced to rule. 
There is not, in antiquity, a truer picture of this 
fond and froward paſſion, than is given us in the 
perſon of Terence's Phaedria from Menander, 
Horace and Perſius, when they ſet themſelves, on 
purpoſe, to expoſe and exaggerate its follies, 
could imagine nothing beyond it. Yet we have 
much the ſame inconſiſtent character in JUL1a in 
The two Gentlemen of Verona. 

Shall it be now faid, that Shateſpear copied 
from Terence, as Terence from Menander ? Or 
is it not as plain to common ſenſe, that the Eng- 
liſh poet is original, as that the Latin poet was an 
imitator 2 


Shakeſpear, on another occaſion, deſcribes the 


various, external ſymptoms of this extravagant 
affection. Amongſt others, he inſiſts, there is 
no ſurer ſign of being in love, * than when every 
& thing about you demonſtrates a careleſs deſola- 
& tion,” [As you like it. A. in. Sc. 8.] Sup- 


poſe now the poet to have taken in hand the ſto- 


ry of a neglected, abandoned Jover; for inſtance 
of Ariadne; a ſtory, which antient poetry took 
a pleaſure to relate, and which hath been touch- 
ed with infinite grace by the tender, paſſionate 
mute of Catullus and Ovid. Suppoſe him to 
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give a pourtrait of her paſſion in that diſtreſsful 
moment when, © from the naked beach, ſhe views 
ce the parting fail of Theſeus.” This was a time 
for all the ſigns of deſolation to ſhew themſelves. 
And could we doubt of his deſcribing thole very 


ſignc, which nature's ſelf dictated, long ago, to 


Catullus? 


Non flat) retinens ſubtilem vertice mitram, 
Non contexta levi velatum pectus amictu, 
Non tereti ſtrophis luctantes vincta papillas; 
Omnia quae tote delapſa & corpore paſſim 
Ipfius ante pedes fluctus ſalis alludebant. 


But there is a higher inſtance in view. The 
humanity and eaſy elegance of the two Latin 
poets, juſt mentioned, joined to an unaffected 
naivetè of expreſſion, were, perhaps, moſt pro- 
per to deſcribe the petulancies, the caprices, the 
{oftneſſes of this paſſion in common life. To 
Paint its tragic and more awful diſtreſſes, to melt 
the ſoul into all the ſympathies of ſorrow, is the 
peculiar character of Virgil's poetry. His ta- 
lents were, indeed, univerſal. But, I think, we 
may give it for the charaCteriſtic of his mule, 
that ſhe was, beyond all others, poſſeſſed of a 
ſovereign power of touching the tender paſſions, 
Euripides? ſelf, whoſe genius was moſt reſembling 
to his, of all the antients, holds, perhaps, but 
the {econd place in this praiſe. 

A poet, thus accompliſhed, would omit, we 
may be ſure, no occaſion of yielding to his natu- 
ral bias of recording the diſtreſſes of love. He 
diſcovered his talent, as well as inclination very 
early, in the Bucolics; and even, where one 
ſhould leaſt expect it, in his Geergics. But the 
faireſt opportunity offered in his great deſign of 
he Arnis. Here one ſhould ſuproſe, the whole 
bent 
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bent of his genius would exert itſelf, And we 
are not diſappointed. I ſpeak not of that ſuc- 
ceſſion of. ſentiments, reflections, and expoſtulati- 
eng, which flow, as in a continued ſtream of 
grief, from the firſt diſcovery of her heart to 
her ſiſter, to her laſt frantic and inflamed reſent- 
ments. Theſe belong to the former article of 
internal movements : and need not be conſidered. 
My concern at preſent, is with thoſe v//ib/e, ex- 
ternal indications, the ſenſible marks and ſigna- 
tures (as expreſſed in Iost, air, and action) of this 
tormenting frenzy. The hiſtory of theſe, as 
related in the narrative part of Dido's adventure, 
would comprehend every natural fituation of a 
perſon, under love's diſtractions, And it were no 
unpleaſing amuſement to follow/ and contemplate 
her, in a ſeries of pictures, from her firſt atti- 
tude, of hanging on the mouth of Aeneas, through 
all the gradual exceſſes of her rage, to the con- 
cluding fatal act of deſperation, But they are 
deeply imprinted on every ſchoolboy's memory. 
It need only be obſerved, that they are ſuch, as 
almoſt neceſſarily ſpring up from the circum- 
ſtances of her caſe, and which every reader, 
on firſt view, as agreeing to his own notices and 
obſervations, pronounces natural. 


It may ſeem ſufficient, therefore, to aſcribe 
theſe pourtraitures of paſſion, ſo ſuitable to all 
our expectations, and in drawing Which the ge- 
nius of the great poet ſo eminently excclled, to 
the original hand ard deſign of Virgil. But the 
perverſe humour of criticiſm, occaſioned by this 
inveterate prejudice “ of taking all reſemblances 
&« for thefts,” will allow no ſuch thing. Before 
it will decide of this matter, every antient wri- 
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ter, who but incidentally touches a love- adven- 
ture, muſt be ſought out and brought in evidence 
againſt him. And finding that Homer hath his 
Calypſo, and Euripides and Apollonius their Me- 


dea, it adjudges the entire epiſode to be ſtolen by 


piece- meal, and patched up out of their writings. 
I have a learned critic now before me, who 
roundly aſſerts, “ that, but for the Argonautics, 
there had been no fourth book of the Aeneis [n].“ 
Some traits of reſemblance there are. It could 
not be otherwiſe. But all the uſe a candid 
reader, who comes to his author with the true 
ſpirit of a critic, will make of them, is to ſhew, 
&« how juſtly the poet copies nature, which had 
“ ſuggeſted ſimilar repreſentations to his prede- 
& ceſlors.”” 

What is here concluded of the /sfter, cannot 
but hold more ſtrongly of the boiſterous paſſions, 
Theſe do not ſhelter, and conceal themſelves 
within the man. It 1s, particularly, of their 
nature, to ſtand forth, and ſhew themſelves in 
cutward atiions, Of the more illuſtrious effefs 
of the ruder paſſions the chief are contentions and 
wars — regum & popularum aeſtus; which, by 
reaſon of the grandeur of the ſubject, and its im- 
portant conſequences, ſo fitted to ſtrike the 
thought, and fire the affections of the reader, 
poetry, I mean the higheſt and ſublimeſt ſpecies 
of it, chuſes principally to deſcribe. In the 
conduct of ſuch deſcription, ſome difference will 
ariſe from the inſtruments in uſe for annoyance 
of the enemy, and, in general, the ſtate of art 
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military; but the actuating paſſions of rage, am- 
bition, emulation, thirſt of honour, revenge, &c. 
are invariably the ſame, and are conſtantly evi- 
denced by the ſame external marks or charac- 
ters. The ſhocks of armies, ſingle combats; the 
chances and ſingularities of either, wounds, deaths, 


ſiratagems, and the other attendants on battle, 


which furniſh out the ſtate and magnificence of 
the epic muſe, are, all of them, fxcd, determi- 
nate objefts; which leave their impreſſions on 
the mind of the poet, in as diſtinct and uniform 
characters, as the great conſtituent parts of the 
material univerſe itſelf. He hath only to look 
abroad into life and aclion for the model of all 
ſuch repreſentations. On which account we 
can rarely be certain, that the piqlure is not 
from nature, though an exact reſemblance give 
to ſuperficial and unthinking obſervers the ſut- 
picion of art. 

The ſame reaſoning extends to all the phaeno- 
mend of human life, which are the effects or 
conſequences of /{rong affedlions, and which ſet 
mankind before us in geſtures, looks, or aftions, 
declarative of the inward ſuggeſtions of the 
heart. It can ſeldom be affirmed with confi- 
dence, in ſuch caſes, on the ſcore of any ſimila- 


rity, that one repreſentation 7mztates another; 


ſince an ordinary attention to the fame common 
original, ſufficiently accounts for both. The 
reader, if he ſecs fit, will apply theſe remarks to 
the battles, games, travels, &c. of a great poet; 
the ſuppoſed ſterility of whoſe genius, hath been 
charged with ſerving itſelf pretty freely of 
the copious, inexhauſted ſtores of Homer. In 
jum ; | 
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Quicguid agunt homines, watum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, Fc. 


Whatever be the afuating paſſion, it cannot but 
be thought unfair to ſuſpect the artiſt of imita- 
tian; where nothing more is preterded than a 
reſemblance in the draught of femilar effefs, 
which it is not poſſible to avoid, 


2. If this be comprehended, I ſhall need to 
ſay the leſs of the MANNERS ; which are not 
leſs conſtant in their efes, than the passIoNs. 
When the charafer of any perſon hath been ſig- 
nified, and his ſituation deſcribed, it is not won- 
derful, that twenty different writers ſhould hit 
on the ſame attitudes, or employ him in the 
ſame manner. When Mercury is ſent to com- 
mand the departure of Ulyſſes from Calypſo, 
our previous acquaintance with the hero's cha- 
racter makes us expect to find him in the pre- 
ciſe attitude, given to him by the poet, “ ſitting 
« in ſolitude on the ſea-ſhore, and caſting a 
« wiſhful eye towards Ithaca.” Or, when, in 
the Iliad, an embaſſy is diſpatched to treat with 
the reſentful and vindictive, but brave Achilles, 
nothing could be more obvious, than to draw the 
pupil of Chiron in his tent“ ſoothing his an- 
« pry foul with his harp, and ſinging 


« Th immortal deeds of heroes and of kings.” 


It was the like attention to nature, which led Mil- 
ton, to diſpoſe of his fallen angels after the man- 
ner, deſcribed in the ſecond book of Paradiſe 
loft. . 

To multiply inſtances, when every poet in e- 


very Page is at hand to furniſh them, were egre- 


glous 
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gious trifling. In all caſes of this ſort, the k2wn 
charafler, in conjunction with the circumſarces 
of the perſon de{cribed, determines the parti- 
cular action or employment, for the moſt part, ſo 
abiojutely, that it requires ſome induſtry to miſ- 
take it. In ſaying which, I do not forget, what 
many have, perhaps, been ready to object to me 
long ſince, © that what is natural is not there- 
« fore of neceſſity eboicus: All the amazing 
ce flights of Eemei's or Shakeſpear's fancy are 
& found agrecable to nature, when contempla- 
„ ted by the capable reader; but who will ſay, 
& that, therefore, they muſt have preſented 
6 themſelves to the generality of writers? The 
& office of Judgment is one thing, and of in ven- 
& ion, another.“ 

Properly ſpeaking, what we call invention in 
poetry is, in reſpect of the matter of it, ſimply, 
obſervation. And it is in the arrangement, uſe, 
and application of his materials, not in the inveſ- 
tigation of them, that the exerciſe of the poct's 
genius principally conſiſts, In the cafe of im- 
mediate and direct imagery, which is the ſubject 
at preſent, nothing more is requiſite, than to 
paint truly, what nature preſents to the eye, or 
common ſenſe ſuggeſts to the mind of the writer. 
A vivacity of thought will, indeed, be neceſſary 
to run over the ſeveral circumſtances of any ap- 
pearance, and a juſt diſcernment will be wanting, 
out of a number, to ſelect ſuch peculiar circum- 
ſtances, as are moſt adapted to ſtrike the imagi- 
nation, It is not therefore pretended, that the 
ſame images muſt occur to all. Sluggiſh, unac- 
tive underſtandings, which ſeldom look abroad 
into living nature, or, when they do, have not 
curioſity or vigour enough to direct their atten- 
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tion to the nicer particularities of her beauties, 
will unavoidably overlook the commoneſt ap- 
pearances : Or, wanting that juſt perception of 
what is beautiful, which we call taſte, will as of- 
ten miſtake in the choice of thoſe circumſtances, 
which they may have happened to contemplate. 
But quick, perceptive, intelligent minds (and of 
ſuch only I can be thought to ſpeak) will hardly 
Jail of ſeeing nature in the ſame light, and of no- 
ting the ſame diſtin features and proportions. 
The ſuperiority of Homer and Shakeſpear to 
other poets doth not lie in their diſcovery of 
new ſentiments cr images, but in the forceable 
manner, in which their ſublime genius taught 
them to convey and impreſs old ones. 

And to inforce what is here ſaid of the fami- 
liarity of this claſs of the poet's materials, one 
may, further, appeal to the caſe of the other mi- 
metic arts, Which have no aſſiſtance from narra- 
tion, Certain geſtures, loose, or attitudes, are ſo 


immediately declarative of the internal afluating 


cauſes, that, on the ſlighteſt view of the picture 
or ſtatue, we collect the real ſtate of the perſons 


repreſented. This figure, we ſay, ſtrongly ex- 


preſſes the paſſion of grief; that, of anger; that, 
of joy; and ſo of all the other affections. Or, 
again, when the particular paſſion is charaQte- 
rized, the general temper and diſpoſition, which 
we call the manners, is clearly diſcernible. There 


is a liberal and graceful air, which diſcovers a 


fine temperature of the affections, in one; a cloſe 
and ſullen aſpect, declaring a narrow contracted 


ſelfiſhneſs in another. In ſhort, there is ſcarcely 


any mark or feature of the human mind, any 
peculiarity of diſpoſition or character, which the 
artiſt does not ſet off and make appear at once, 
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to the view, by ſome certain turn or conformation 
of the outward figure. Now this effect of his 
art would be impoſſible, were it not, that regular 
and conſtant obſervation hath found ſuch external 
frigns conſociated with the correſpondent internal 
workings. A heaven overhung with claude, the 
toſſing of waves, and intermingled flaſhes of light - 
ning are not ſurer indications of a ſtorm, than the 
gloomy face, diſtorted limb, and indignant eye are 
of the outrage of conflicting paſſion. 'The ſim- 
pleſt ſpectator is capable of obſerving this. And 
the artiſt deceives himſelf, or would reflect a falſe 
honour on his art, who ſuſpects there is any myl- 
tery in making ſuch diſcoveries. 

It is true, ſome great painters have thought it 
convenient to explain the deſign of their works 


by in/criptioms., We find this expedicnt to have. 


been practiſed of old by Polygnotus, as may be 
gathered from the deſcription given us, of two 
of his pictures by Pauſanias; and the ſame thing 
is obſervable of ſome of the beſt modern mal- 
ters. But their intention was only to ſignify 
the names of the principal perions, and to de- 
clare the general ſcope of their pictures. And 
ſo far this uſage may not be amiſs in large com- 
poſitions, and eſpecially on new or uncommon 
ſubje&s. But ſhould an artiſt borrow the aſſiſ- 
tance of words to tell us the meaning of airs 
and attitudes, and to interpret to us the expreſſion 
of each figure, ſuch a piece of intelligence mult 
needs be thought very impertinent ; ſince they 
muſt be very unqualified to paſs their judgment 
on works of this fort, who had not, from their 
own obſervation, collected the viſible ſigus, uſu- 
ally attendant on any charagter or paſſion ; and 
whom therefore the repreſentation of thoſe fens 
Mou 
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would not lead to a certain knowledge of the 
character or paſſion intended. 

Nay there 1s one advantage which painting 
hath, in this reſpect, over narration, and even po— 
etry ith If, For though poetry repreſent the /ame 
objects, the /ame ſenſible marks of the internal 
movements, as painting, yet it doth it with leſs 
particularity and exatineſs. Ny meaning will 
be underſtood in reflecting, that words can only 
give us, even when molt expreſſive, the general 


image. The pencil touches its ſmalleſt and mi- 


nuteſt ſpecialities, And this will explain the 
reaſon why any remarkable correſpondency of 
air, feature, attitude, &. in two pictures, will, 
commonly and with good reaſon, convict one or 
both of them of imitation: whereas this con- 


cluſion is by no means ſo certain from a correſ- 


pondency of deicription in two poems. For the 
cdds are prodigious againſt ſuch exactneſs of 
ſimilitude, when the ſlighteſt trace of the pencil 
forms a ſenſible difference: But poets, who do 
not convey ideas with the ſame precifion and 
diſtinctneſs, cannot be juſtly liable to this impu- 
tation, even where the general image repreſented 
happens to be the ſame. Virgil, one would 
think, on a very affecting occaſion, might have 
given the following repreſentation of his hero, 


Multa gemens largoque humectat flu mine wultum ; 


without any ſuſpicion of communicating with 
Homer, who had ſaid, in like manner, of his, 


ae danpuqi u, we uftim (ek.dvuef®», 


But had two painters, in preſenting this image, 
agreed in the ſame particularities of poſture, in- 
clination of the head, air of the face, &c. no one 

could 
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could doubt a moment, that the one was ſtolen 
from the other. Which ſingle obſervation, if 
attended to, will greatly abate the prejudice, 
uſually entertained on this ſubject. We think it 
incredible, amidſt the infinite diverſity of the 
poet's materials, that any two ſhould accord in 
the choice of the very ſame; more eſpecially 
when deſcribed with the fame circumſlances, 
But we forget, that the ſame materials are left 
in common to 4 poets, and that the very cir- 
eumſlances, alledged, can be, in words, but very 
generally and imperfectly delineated. 

3. Of the calmer ſentiments, which come 
within the province of poetry, and, breaking 
forth into outward act, furniſh matter to deſcrip- 


tion, the moſt remarkable in their operations are 


thoſe of religion. It is certain, that the princi- 
pal of thoſe rites and ceremonies, of thoſe out- 
ward acts of homage, which have prevailed in 
different ages and countries, and conſtituted the 
public religion of mankind, had their riſe in our 
common nature, and were the genuine product of 
the workings of the human mind Ia]. For it 
is the mere illuſton of this inveterate error con- 
cerning imitation, in general, which hath miſled 
ſome great names to imagine them traductive 
from each other. But the occaſion does not re- 
quire us to take the matter ſo deep. 'The office 
of poetry, in deſcribing the ſolemnity of her re- 
ligious ritual, is to look no farther, than the eſ- 
tabliſhed modes of the age and country, whoſe 
manners it would repreſent. If theſe ſhould be 
the ſame at different times in two religions, or 


G 
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the religion itſelf continue unchanged, it neceſ- 
ſarily follows, that the repreſentations of them 
by different writers will agree to the minuteſt 
reſemblance. Not only the general rite or cere- 
mony will be the ſame; but the very peculiari- 
ties of its performance, which are preſcribed by 
rule, remain unaltered. Thus, if religious ſenti- 
ments uſually expreſs themſelves, in all men, b 
a certain poſture of the body, direction of the hands, 
turn of the countenance, &c. theſe ſigns are uni- 
formly and faithfully pictured in all devotional 
pourtraits. So, again, if by the genius of any 
Particular religion, to which the poet is carefully 
to adhere, the practice of ſacrifices, auguries, 
mens, luſlrations, &c. be required in its eſtabliſh- 
ed ceremonial, the draught of this diverſity of 
ſuperſtitions, and of their minuteſt particulars, 
will have a neceſſary place in any work, profeſ- 
ſing to delineate ſuch religion; whatever reſem- 
blance its deſcriptions may be foreſeen to have 
to thoſe of any other. | 

The reader will proceed to apply theſe re- 
marks, where he ſees fit. For it may ſcarcely 
ſeem worth while to take notice of the inſinua- 
tion, which a polite writer, but no very able cri- 


tic, hath thrown out againſt the entire uſe of 


religious deſcription in poetry, I ſay the entire 


uſe ; for ſo I underſtand him, when he ſays, 


ce the religion of the gentiles had been woven 
& into the contexture of all the antient poetry 
& with a very agreeable mixture, which made 
ce the moderns affect to give that of Chriſtianity 
&« a place allo in their poems [e].“ He ſeems 


[9] Sir WrLLiam TzurLx's Works, vol. i. p. 245. 
ed. 1740. fol. 
rot 
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not to have conceived, that the vi/ible effefts of 
religious opinions and diſpoſitions, conſtitute a 
principal part of what is moſt ſtriking in the 
ſublimer poetry. The narrative ſpecies delights 
in, or rather cannot ſubſiſt without, theſe ſolemn 
pictures of the religious ritual ; and the theaire 
is never more moved, than when its awful ſcene- 
ry is exhibited in the dramatic. Or, if he meant 
this cenſure, of the intervention of ſuperior agents, 
and what we call machinery, the obſervation 
(though it be ſeconded by one, whoſe profeſſion 
ſhould have taught him much better [y) is not 
more to the purpoſe. For the pomp of the epic 
muſe demands to be furniſhed with a train of 
theſe celeſtial perſonages. Intending, as ſhe 
doth, to aſtoniſh the imagination with whatever 
is moſt auguſt within the compaſs of human 
thought, it is not. poſſible for her to accompliſh 
this great end, but by the miniſtry of ſuperna- 
tural intelligencies, PER AMBAGES ET MINIS= 
TERIA DEORUM. 

Or, the proof of theſe two points may be 
given more preciſely thus: * The relation of 
« man to the deity, being as eſſential to his na- 
c ture, as that which he bears to his fellow-ci- 
cc tizens, religion becomes as neceſſary a part of 
« a ſerious and ſublime narration of human life, 
cc as civil actions. And as the ſublime nature of 


[6] „La machine du merveilleux, Pintervention 
un pouvoir cilefle, la nature des epiſodes, tout 
« ce qui depend de la tyrannie de la coutume, & de 
cet inſtinct qui on nomme gout ; voila ſur quoi il 
ya mille opinions, & point de rigles gentrales.” 
M. pt VoLraiRE, Effaye ſur la prefie Epigue. 
chap. i. 
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cc jt requires even virtues and vices to be perſo- 
« nified, much more is it neceſſary, that /uper- 
« natural agency ſhould bear a part in it. For, 
« whatever ſome ſets may think of religion's 
c being a divine philoſophy in the mind, the 
« poet muſt exhibit man's addreſſes to heaven in 
cc ceremonies, and heaven's intervention by v 
« ble agency. 

So that the intermixture of religion, in every 
point of view, is not only agreeable, but neceſſa- 
ry to the very genius of, at leaſt, the higheſt 
claſs of poetry. Antients and moderns might 
therefore be led to the diſplay of this ſacred ſcene- 
ry, without affeFation. And for what concerns 
Chriſtian poets, in particular, we ſee from an in- 
ſtance at home (whatever may be the ſucceſs of 
ſome Italians, whom he appears to have had in 
his eye) that, where the ſubject is proper to re- 
ceive it, it can appear with as mnch grace, as in 
the poets of paganiſm, It may be concluded then, 
univerſally, that religion is the proper object of 
poetry, which wants no prompter of a preceding 


model to give it an introduction; and that the 


rms, under Which it preſents itſelf, are too ma- 
nifeſt and glaring to obſervation, to eſcape any 
writer. 

'The caſe is ſomewhat different with what I 
call the moral and oeconomical ſentiments. Theſe 
operate indeed within, and by their buſy and 
active powers adminiſter abundant matter to 
poetic deſcription, which alone is equal to theſe 
unſeen working:, For their actings on the body 
are too feeble to produce any viſible alteration of 
the outward form. Their fine and delicate 
movements are to be apprehended only and fur- 
veyed by conſcious attentive refleQion. "They 
arc 
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are not, uſually, of force enough to wield the 
mackine of man ; to diſcompoſe his frame, or 
diſtort his feature: and fo rarely come to be ſuſ- 
ceptible of picture or repreſentation. One may 
compare the ſubtle operations of theſe ſentiments 
on the human form, to the gentle breathing of 
the air on the face of nature. Its ſoft aſpirations 
may be perceived; its nimble and delicate ſpirit 


may diffuſe itſelf through woods and fields, and 


its pervading influence cheriſh and invigorate all 
animal or vegetative being. Yet no external ſigns 
evidence its fed to ſenſe. It ads inviſibly, and 
therefore no power of imitation can give it form 
and colouring. Its impulſes muſt, at leaſt, have 
a certain degree of ſtrength : it muſt wave the 
graſs, incline trees, and ſcatter leaves, before the 
painter can lay hold of it, and draw it into de- 
ſcription. Juſt ſo it is with our calmer ſentiments. 
They ſeldom ſtir or diforder the human frame. 
They ſpring up caſually, and as circumſtances 
concur, within us; but, as it were, ſink and die 
away again, like paſſing gales, without leaving 
any impreſs or mark of violence behind thery. 
In ſhoit, when they do not grow out of fixed 


characlers, or are prompted by paſſion, they do 


not, I believe, ever make themſelves viſible, 
And this obſervation reaches as well to event 
and adlion in life, as to the corporal figure of the 
perſon in whom they operate. The ſentiments, 
here ſpoken of, however naturally or even neceſ- 


ſarily they may occur to the mind on certain oc- 


caſions, yet have ſeldom cr never any immediate 
effect on conſequent action. And the reaſon is, 
that we do not proceed to ad on the fole con- 
cluſions of the underſtanding ; unleſs ſuch con- 
cluſions, by frequent meditation, or the co-opera- 

Vol. II. G ting 
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ting influence of ſome affection, excite a ferment 


in the mind, and impel the will by paſſion. Such | 


moral aphoriſms as theſe, © that friendſhip is the 
ce medicine of life,” and, © that our country, as 
& including all other intereſts, claims our firſt re- 
& gard,“ though likely to obtrude themſelves 
upon us on a thouſand occaſions, yet would ne- 
ver have urged Achilles to ſuch a train of action, 
as makes the ſtriking part of the Iliad ; or Ulyſ- 
ſes, to that which runs through the intire 
Odyſley; it a ſtrong, inſtinctive affection in 
both had not conſpired to produce it. When 
produced therefore, they are to be conſidered as 
the genuine conſequences, not of theſe moral ſen- 
timents, taken ſimply by themſelves, but of 
ſtrong benevolence of ſoul, implanted by nature, 
and ſtrengthened by habit. They are properly 
then, the reſult of the manners, or paſſions, 


which have been already contemplated. Our 


ſentiments, merely as ſuch, terminate in them- 
ſelves, and furniſh no external apparent matter 
to deſcription. 

'The ſame concluſion would, it muſt be own- 
ed, hold of our religious, as moral ſentiments, 
were we to regard them only in this view of 
diſpaſſionate and cool refletlions, For ſuch reflec- 
tions produce no change of feature, no alteration 
in the form or countenance, nor are they neceſſa- 


rily followed by any ſenſible demonſtration of their 


power in outward adlion. But then it uſually 
happens (which ſets the wideſt difference between 
the two caſes) that the one, as reſpecting an ob- 
jecl, whoſe very idea intereſts ſtrongly, and puts 
all our faculties in motion, are, almoſt of neceſ- 
ſity, aſſociated with the impelling cauſes of af- 
fection; and ſo expreſs themſelves in legible 5 
an 
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and characters. Whereas the other ſentiments, 
reſpecting human nature and its neceſſities, are 
frequently no other than a calm indifferent fur- 
vey of common life, unattended with any em- 
tian or inciting principle of action. Hence rel:- 
gion, inſpiriting all its meditations with enthu- 
ſiaſm, generally ſhews itſelf in cutward frgns ; 
whereas we frequently diſcern no traces, as ne- 
ceſſarily attendant upon moral. Which difference? 
is worth the noting, were it only for the ſake of 
ſeeing more diſtinctly the vaſt advantage of pe- 
Try, above all other modes of imitation, For theſe, 
explaining themſelves by the help of natural 
media, which preſent a real reſemblance, are able 
but imperfectly to deſcribe religious ſentiments ; 
in as much as they expreſs the general vague diſ- 
poſition only, and not the preciſe ſentiments them- 
ſelves. And in moral, they can frequently give 
us no image or repreſentation at all. While 
poetry, which tells its meaning by artificial ſigns, 
conveys diſtinct and clear notices of this claſs of 
moral and religizus conceptions, which afford 
ſuch mighty entertainment to the human mind, 
But it ſerves to a further purpoſe, more imme- 
diately relative to the ſubject ot this inquiry. 
For theſe ethic and prudential concluſions, being 
ſeen to produce no immediate e in look, at- 
titude, or a ion, we are to regard them only in 
their remoter and leſs direct conſequences, as in- 
fluencing, at a diſtance, the civil and oeconomi- 
cal affairs of life. 
And in this view they open a freſh field for 
' imitation ; not quite ſo ſtriking to the ſpectator, 
perhaps, but even larger, than that, into which 
religion, with all its multiform ſuperſtitions, be- 
fore led us. For to theſe internal workings, aſ- 
G 2 ſiſted 
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ſiſted and puſhed forward by the wants and ne- 


ceſſities of our nature, which ſet the inventive 
powers on work, are ultimately to be referred 
that vaſt congeries of political, civil, commercial, 
and mechanic inſtitutions, of thoſe infinite manu- 


faflures, arts, and exerciſes, which come in to 


the relief or embelliſhment of human life. Add 
to theſe all thoſe nameleſs events and ations, 
which, though determined by no fixed habit, or 


leading affection, human prudence, providing for 


its ſecurity or intereſts, in certain circumſtances, 
naturally projects and preſcribes. Theſe are arff- 
ple materials for deſcription; and the greater 
poetry neceſſarily comprehends a large ſhare of 
them. Yet in all delineations of this ſort two 
things are obſervable, 1. That in the latter, 
which are the pure reſult of our reaſonings con- 
cerning expediency, common ſenſe, in given con- 
junctures, often leads to the ſame meaſures: As 
when Ulyſſes in Homer diſguiſes himſelf, for the 
ſake of coming at a more exact information of 
the ſtate of his family; or, when Oreſtes in 
Sophocles does the ſame, to bring about the ca- 
taſtrophe of the Eledtra. 2. In reſpect of the 


former (which is of principal conſideration) the 
eſtabliſhed modes and practices of life being the 


proper and only archetype, experience and com- 
mon obſervation cannot tail of pointing, with the 
greateſt certainty, to them. So that in the one 
caſe different writers may concur in treating the 


ſame matter, in the other, they muſt, But this 


laſt will bear a little further illuſtration, 

The critics on Homer have remarked, with 
admiration, in him, the almoſt infinite variety 
of images and pictures, taken from the intire 
circle of buman arts, Whatever the wit of man 
had 
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had invented for the ſervice or ornament of ſo— 
ciety in manual exerciſes and operations is found 
to have a place in his writings. Rural affairs, in 
their ſeveral branches; the mechanic, and all the 
polite arts of ſculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture, are occaſionally hinted at in his poems; or, 
rather, their various imagery, ſo far as they were 
known and practiſed in thoſe times, is fully and 
largely diſplayed. Now this, though it ſhew the 
prodigious extent of his obſervation and diligent 
curioſity, which could ſearch through all the 
ſtore-houſes and magazines of art, for materials 
of deſcription, yet is not to be placed to the 
ſcore of his ſuperior inventive faculty; nor infers 
any thing to the diſadvantage of ſucceeding poets, 
whoſe ſubjects might oblige them to the ſame 
deſcriptions; any more than his vaſt acquaintance 
with natural ſcenery, in all its numberleſs ap- 
pearances, implies a want of genius in later imi- 
tators, who, if they ventured, at all, into this 
province, were conſtrained to give us the ſame 
unvaried repreſentations, 

The truth, as every one ſees, is, briefly, this. 
The reſtleſs and inquiſitive mind of man had 
ſucceeded in the diſcovery or improvement of the 
numberleſs arts of life. "Theſe, for the conve- 
nience of method, are conſidered as making a 
large part of thoſe ſenſible external effeds, which 
ſpring from our internal ſentiments or reaſonings. 
But, though they ultimately reſpect thoſe rea- 
fonings, às their ſource, yet they, in no degree, 
depend on the actual exertion of them in the 
breaſt of the poet. He copies only the cuſtoms 
of the times, of which he writes, that is, the 
ſenſible effes themſelves. 'Theſe are permanent 
objects, and may, nay muſt be the ſame, whate- 
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ver be the ability or genius of the copier, In 
ſhort, taken together, they make up what, in 
the largeſt ſenſe of the word, we may call, with 
the painters, II coſtumè; which though it be a 
real excellence ſcrupulouſly to obſerve, yet it 
requires nothing more than exact obſervation and 
hiſtorical knowledge of fads to do it. 

And now having the various objects of poetrcal 
imitation before us (the greateſt part of which, 
as appears, muſt, and the reſt may, occur to the 
obſervation of the poet) we may come to this 
concluſion, which, though it may ſtartle the a- 
rallelift, there ſeems no method of eluding, © that 
« of any ſingle image or ſentiment, conſidered 
« ſeparately and by itſelf, it can never be at- 
«© firmed certainty, hardly with any ſhew of 
c reajion, merely on account of its agreement 
© in ſubjeci-matier with any other, that it was 
c copied from it.“ If there be any foundation 
of this inference, it muſt then be laid, not in the 
matler, but MANNER of imitation. But here, 
again, the ſubject branches out into various par- 
ticulars ; which, to be ſeen diſtinctly, will de- 
mand a new diviſion, and require us to proceed 
with leiſure and attention through it. 


II. 


The ſum of the ſoregoing article is this. The 
objeds of imitation, like the materials of human 


knowledge, are a common ſtock, which experi- 


ence furniſhes to all men. And it is in the opera- 
tions of the mind upon them, that the glory of 
poetry, as of ſcience, conſiſts. Here the genius 
of the poet hath room to ſhew itſelf ; and from 
hence alone is the praiſe of originality to be aſcer- 
tained, 
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tained, The fondeſt admirer of antient art would 
never pretend that Palladio had copied Vitruvius, 
merely from his working with the fame materials 
of word, ſtone, or marble, which this great maſ- 
ter had employed before him. But were the ge- 
neral deſign of theſe two architects the ſame in 
any buildings; were their choice and arrange- 
ment of the ſmaller members remarkably ſimilar; 
were their works conducted in the fame /?yle, 
and their ornaments finiſhed in the ſame ale; 
every one would be apt to pronounce on fart 
ſight, that the one was borrowed from the other. 
Lven a correſpondency in any one of theſe points 
might create a ſuſpicion. For what likelihood, 
amidſt an infinite variety of methods, which of- 
fer themſelves, as to each of theſe particulars, 
that there ſhould be found, without de/rgn, a 
ſignal concurrence in any one? 'Tis then in the 
uſage and diſpofition of the objeAs of poetry, 
that we are to ſeek for proofs and evidences of 
plagiariſm. And yet it may not be every inſtance 
of ſimilarity, that will fatisfy here. For the 


_ queſtion recurs, © Whether of the ſeveral forms, 


c of which his materials are ſuſceptible, there 
c be nothing in the nature of things, which 
« determines the artiſt to prefer a particular one 
cc to all others.” For it is poſſible, that general 
principles may as well account for a conformity 
in the manner, as we have ſeen them do for an 
identity of matter, in works of imitation. And 
to this queſtion nothing can be replied, till we 
have taken an accurate ſurvey of this ſecond di- 
viſion of our ſubject. Luckily, the alluſion to 
architecture, juſt touched upon, points to the 
very method, in which it may be moſt diſtinaly 
purſued, For here too, the MANNER of imita- 
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tion, if conſidered in its full extent, takes in t. 
The general plan or diſpoſition of a poem. 2. The 
choice and application of particular ſubjects : and 
3. The expreſſion. | 

1. All poetry, as lord Bacon admirably obſerves, 
* nibil aliud eft quam HISTORIEA IMITATIO AD 
© PLACITUM.” By which is not meant, that 
the poet is at liberty to conduct his imitation ab- 
ſolutely in any manner he pleaſes, but with ſuch 
dcviations from the rule of hiſtory, as the end of 
poetry preſcribes. This end is, univerſally pLEA- 
SURE ; as that of ſimple hiſtory, is, INFORMA=- 
TION. And from a reſpect to this end, together 
with ſome proper allowance for the diverſity of 
the /ubjedi-matter, and the mode of imitation (I 
mean whether it be in the way of recital, or of 
action) are the eſſential differences of poetry 
from mere hiſtory, and the form or diſp:/1tion of 


its ſeveral ſpecies, derived. What theſe differences 


are, and what the general plan in the compoſi- 
tion of each ſpecies, will appear from conſide- 
ring the defefs of fimple hiſtory in reference 
to the main end, which poetry deſigns. 

Some of theſe are obſerved by the great per- 
ſon, before-mentioned, which I ſhall want no 
excuſe for giving in his own words. 

« 1, Cum res geſtae et eventus, qui verae 
e hiſloriae ſubjiciuntur, non ſint ejus amplitu- 
& dinis, in-qua anima humana ſibi ſatisfaciat, 
% praeſto eſt poi, quae facta magis heroica 
« confingat. 2. Cum hiſtoria vera ſucceſſus re- 
C rum minime pro meritis virtutum & ſcelerum, 
« narret; corrigit eam poi, & exitus & for- 
« tunas ſecundum merita, & ex lege Nemeſeos, 
« exhibet. 3. Cum hiſtoria vera, obvia rerum 
« ſatietate & ſimilitudine, animae humanae we 
«© t1d10 
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- |* « tidio ſit; reficit eam poeſis, inexpectata, & 

e |! « yaria & viciſſitudinum plena canens.—Quare 

z  « & merito etiam divinitatis cujuſpiam particeps 
C yideri poſſit; quia animum erigit & in ſublime 

« ce rapit; rerum ftmulachra ad animi deſideria ac- 

h & commodands, non animum rebus (quod ratio fa- 

th © cit, & hiftoria) ſubmittendo [].“ 

- = Theſe advantages chiefly reſpect the narrative 

? 

f 


poetry, and above all, the Epos, There are 

others, till more general, and more directly to 

the purpoſe of this inquiry. For 4. 'Fhe hiftc- 
2 rian is bound to record a ſeries of independent 
T events and ations; and ſo, at once, falls into two 
f | gdefefs, which make him incapable of affording 
II perfect pleaſure to the mind. For 1. The flow 
tf | of paſſion, produced in us by contemplating any 
Y | Frenal event, is greatly checked and diſturbed a- 
t | midſt a variety and ſucceſſion of ations, And 2. 
"= 


being obliged to paſs with celerity over each 
tranſaction (for otherwiſe hiſtory would be too 


3 tedious for the purpoſe of information) he has not 
time to draw out ſingle circumſtances in full light 

and impreſs them with all their force on the 
i imagination. Poetry remedies theſe two defects. 


By confining the attention to one object only, it 
gives the fancy and affections fair play: and by 
bringing forth to view and even magnifying all 
the circumſtances of that one, it gives to every 
, ſubje& its proper dignity and importance. 5. | 
a Laſtly, to ſatisfy the human mind, there muſt 

not only be an unity and integrity, but a ſtrict 
, connexion and continuity of the fable or action re- 
preſented, Otherwiſe the mind languiſhes and 
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the tranſition of the paſſions, which gives the 
chief pleaſure, is broken and interrupted. The 
hiſtorian fails, alſo, in this. By proceeding in 
the gradual and orderly ſucceſſion of time, the 
ſeveral incidents, which compoſe the ſtory, are 
not laid cloſe enough together to content the na- 
tural avidity of our expectations. W hilſt poetry, 
neglecting this regularity of ſucceſſion, and ſet- 
ting out in the midſt of the ſtory, gratifies our 
inſtinctive impatience, and carries the affeAfions 
along, with the utmoſt rapidity, towards the 
event, | 

Theſe advantages are common both to narra- 
tive and dramatic poetry. But the drama, as 
profeſſing to copy real life, contents itfelf with 
theſe. The reſt belong entirely to the province 
of narration. 

Now the general forms of poetical method, as 
diftin& from that of hiſtory, are the pure reſult 
of our concluſions concerning the expediency 
and fitneſs of theſe means, as conducive to the 
proper end of poetry. Which, without more 
words, will inform us, how it came to paſs, that 
the true plan or diſpeſition of poetical works, was 
ſo early hit upon in praclice, and eſtabliſhed by 
exact theories ; and may therefore ſatisfy us of 
the neceſſary reſemblance and uniformity of all 
productions of this kind, whether their authors 


had, or had not, been guided by the pole-ſtar of 


example. 

So much for the general forms of the two 
greater kinds of poetry. If a proper allowance 
be made for a diverſity of ſ/ubject. matter, in 
either mode of compoſition, it will be eaſy, as I 
ſaid, to account for the particular forms of the 
ſeveral ſubordinate ſpecies. And I the rather 
chooſe 
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chooſe to do it in this way, and not from the 
peculiar end of each, which indeed were more 
philoſophical, becauſe the buſineſs is to make 
appear, how nature leads to the ſame general 
plan of compoſition in practice, not to eſtabliſh 
the laws of each in the exact way of 7heory. 
Now in conſidering the matter hi/torically, the 
diverſity of ſubiect- matter was doubtleſs that 
which firſt determined the writer to a different 
form of compoſition, tho? afterwards, a conſi- 
deration of the end, accompliſhed by each, be 
requiſite to deduce, with more preciſion of me- 
thod, its diſtinct laws. The latter is that from 
whence the ſpeculative critic rightly eſtimates the 
character of every ſpecies; but the inventor had 
his direction principally from the former. 

Let me exemplity the obſervation in an in- 
ſtance under either mode of imitation, and leave 
the reſt to the reader. 

I. The GroRG1c is a ſpecies of narration, 
But, as things, not perſons, are its ſubject (from 
which laſt alone the wnity of deſign and continuity 
of atiicn ariſe) this circumſtance abſolves it from 
the neceſſity of obſerving any other laws, than 
thoſe of clear and perſpicuous diſpoſition, and 
of enlivening a matter, naturally unintereſting, 
by exquiſite expreſſion and pleaſing digreſſions. 

2. The PasTORAL poem may be conſidered 
as a lower ſpecies of the Drama. But, it's ſub- 
ject being the humble concerns of Shepherds, there 
ſeems no room for a tragic Plot; and their cha- 
racters are too ſimple to afford materials for 
comic drawing. 'Their ſcene is indeed inchanting 
to the imagination. And, together with this, 
their little diſtreſſes may ſooth us in a ſhort ſong ; 
or their fancies and humours may entertain us in 

| a ſhort 
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a ſhort dialogue. And that this is the proper 
province of the Paſtoral muſe, we may ſee by 
the ill ſucceſs of thoſe who have laboured to ex- 
tend it. Taſſo's project was admired for a time. 
But we, now, underſtand that paſtoral affairs 
will not admit a tragic pathos. And the conti- 
nuance of the paſtoral vein, thro' five long acts, 
is found inſipid, or even diſtaſtful. This poem 
then has retuzned to that form which its inven- 
tors gave it, and which the /ubjedt fo naturally 
preſcribes to it. 

II. But, tho' the common end of poetry, which 
is to pleuſe by imitation, together with the ſub- 
jects of its ſeveral ſpecies, may determine the 
general plan, yet is there nothing, it may be ſaid, 
in the nature of things to fix the order and con- 
nexion of ſingle parts. And here, it will be 
owned, 15 great room for invention to ſhew itſelf. 
'The materials of poetry may be put together in 
ſo many different manners, conſiſtently with the 
form which governs each ſpecies, that nothing but 
the power of imitation can be reaſonably thought 
to produce @ cloſe and perpetual ſimilarity in the 
compoſition of two works. I have ſaid a cloſe and 
perpetual ſimiliarity; for it is not every degree of 
reſemblance, that will do here. 

The general plan itſelf of any poem will oc- 
caſion ſome unavoidable conformities in the diſ- 
poſition of its component parts. The identity 
or ſimilurity of the ſubject may create others. 
Or, it no other aſſimilating cauſe intervene, the 
very uniformity of common nature will, of ne- 
ceſſity, introduce ſome. To explain myſelf as 
to the laſt of theſe cauſes. | 

The principal conſtituent members of an 
work, next to the eſſential parts of the fable are 
EPISODES, DESCRIPTIONC, SIMILES. By de- 
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ſcriptions I underſtand as well the delineations of 
characters in their ſpeeches and imputed ſentiments, 
as of places or things in the draught of their at- 
tending circumſtances. Now not only the ma- 
terials of theſe are common to all poets, but the 
fame identical manner of ailemblage in applica- 
tion of each in any poem will, in numberleſs 
caſes, appear neceſſary. 

1. Ihe epiſode belongs, principally, to the 
epic muſe; and the deſign of it is to diverſify 
and ennoble the narration by digreſſive, yet not 
unrelated, ornaments; the former circumſtance 
relieving the ſimplicity of the epic fable, while 
the other prevents its unity from being violated, 
Now theſe epiſodical narrations mult either pros 
ceed from the poet himſelf, or be imputed to 
ſome other who is engaged in the courſe of the 
fable; and in either caſe, muſt help, indirectly 
at leaſt, to forward it. 

If of the latter kind, a probable pretext muſt 
be contrived for their introduction; which can 
be no other than that of ſatisfying the curioſity, 
or of ſerving to the neceſſary information of ſome 
other. And in either of theſe ways a ſtriking 
conformity in the mode of conducting the work 
is unavoidable. 

If the ep;/ede be referred to the former claſs, 
its manner of introduction will admit a greater 
latitude. For it will vary with the ſubject, or 
occaſions of relating it. Yet we ſhall miſtake, 
if we believe theſe ſubjects, and conſequently 
the occaſions, connected with them, very nume- 
rous. 1. They muſt be of uncommon dignity 
and ſplendor; otherwiſe nothing can excuſe the 
going out of the way to inſert them. 2, They 
muſt have fome apparent connection with the fa- 
ble, 
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ble. 3. They muſt further accord to the idea 
and ſtate of the times, from which the fable 1s 


taken. Put theſe things together, and ſee if they 


will not, with probability, account for ſome 
coincidence in the choice and applications of the 
dire epilode. And admitting this, the ſimila- 
rity of even its conſtituent parts is, alſo, neceſ- 
ſary. 

The genius of Virgil never ſuffers more in 
the opinion of his critics, than when his boot of 
games comes into conſideration and 15 conironted 
with Homer's. It is not unpleaſant to obſerve 
the difficulties an advocate for his fame is put 


to in this nice point, to ſecure his honour from 


the imputation of plagiariſm. The deſcriptions 
are accurately examined; and the improvement 
of a ſingle circumſtance, the addition of an epi- 
thet, even the novelty of a metaphor, or varied 
turn in the expreſſion, is diligently remarked and 
urged, with triumph, in favour of his invention. 


Vet all this goes but a little way towards 2 


the clamour. The entire deſign is manifeſtly 
taken; nay, particular incidents and circumſtan- 
tials are, ſor the moſt part, the ſame, without 
variation. What ſhall we ſay, then, to this 
charge? Shall we, in defiance of truth and fac, 
endeavour to confute it? Or, if allowed, is there 
any method of ſupporting the reputation of the 
poet? I think there is, if prejudice will but ſuſ- 
pend its determinations a few minutes, and af- 
ford his advocate a fair hearing. 

The epic plan, more eſpecially that of the 
Aencis, naturally comprehends whatever eis moſt 
auguſt in civil and religious affairs. The ſolem- 


nities of funeral rites, and the feſtivities of pub- 


lic games (which religion had made an eſſential 
part 
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part of them) were, of neceſſity, to be included 
in a repreſentation of the latter. But what 
games? Surely thoſe, which antient heroiſm 
vaunted to excel in; thoſe, which the uſage of 
the times had conſecrated ; and which, from the 
opinion of reverence and dignity, entertained of 
them, were become moft fit for the pomp ot 
epic deſcription. Further, what circumſtances 
could be noted in theſe ſports? Certairly thoſe, 
which befell moſt uſually, and were the apteſt to 
alarm the ſpectator and make him take an inte- 
reſt in them. "Theſe, it will be ſaid, are nume- 
rous. They are ſo; yet ſuch as are molt to the 
poet's purpoſe, are, with little or no variation, 
the ſame. It happened luckily for him, that two 
of his games, on Which accordingly he hath 
exerted all the force of his genius, were entirely 
new. This advantage, the circumſtances of the 
times afforded him. The Naumachia was purely 
his own. Yet ſo liable are even the beſt judges 
to be haunted by this ſpectre of imitation, that 
one, whom every friend to every human excel- 
lence honours, cannot help, on comparing it with 
the chariot-race of Homer, exclaiming in theſe 
words; © what is the encounter of Cloanthus 
« and Gyas in the ſtrait between the rocks, but 
« the ſame with that of Menelaus and Antilochus 
ec in the hollow way? Had the galley of Serjeſ- 
« tus been broken, if the chariot of Eumelus 
« had not been demoliſhed? Or, Mneſtheus 
« been caſt from the helm, had not the other 
« been thrown from his ſeat ??? The plain truth 
is, it was not poſſible, in deſcribing an antient 
ſea-fight, for one, who had even never ſeen Ho- 
mer, to overlook ſuch uſual and ſtriking particu- 
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lars, as the juſtling of ſhips, the breaking of gal- 
leys, and loſs of pilots. 

It may appear from this inſtance, with what 
reaſon a ſimilarity of circumſtance, in the other 
games, hath been objected. "The ſubje-matter 
admitted not any materia] variation : I mean in 


the hands of ſo judicious a copier of nature as 
Virgil. For, | 


« Homer and Nature were, he found, the ſame.” 


So that we are not to wonder he kept cloſe to his 
author, though at the expence of this falſe fame 
of Originality, Nay it appears directly from a 
remarkable inſtance that in the caſe before us, 
He unqueſtionably judged right. 

A defect of natural ability is not that, which 
the critics have been moſt forward to charge up- 
on Statius, A perſon of true taſte, who, in a 
fanciful way, hath contrived to give us the juſt 
character of the Latin poets, in aſſigning to this 
poet the topmoſt ſtation on Parnaſſus, ſufficiently 
acknowledges the vigour and activity of his ge- 
nius. Yet, in compoſing his Thebaid (an old 
ſtory taken from the heroic ages, which obliged 
him to the celebration of funeral obſequies with 
the attending ſolemnities of public games) to a- 
void the diſhonour of following too cloſely on 
the heels of Homer and Virgil, who had not 
only taken the ſame route, but purſued it in the 
moſt dire& and natural courſe, he reſolved, at 
all adventures, to keep at due diſtance from them, 
and to make his way, as well as he could, more 


obliquely to the fame end. To accompliſh this 
project, he was forced, though in the defcrip- 


tion of the ſame individual games, to look out 
for different circumſtances and events in them; 
that 
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that ſo the identity of his /ubjec?, which he could 
not avoid, might, in ſome degree, be attoned for 
by the diverſity of his manner in treating it. Tt 
muſt be owned, that great ingenuity as well as 
induſtry hath been uſcd, in executing this de— 
ſign. Had it been practicable, the character, 
juſt given of. this poet, makes it credible, he 
muſt have ſucceeded in it. Yet, fo impoſſible it 
is, Without deſerting nature herſelf, to diſſent 
from her faithful copiers, that the main objec- 
tion to the ſixth book of the Thebaid bath ariſen 
from this ſrunleſs endeavour of being original, 
where common ſenſe and the reaſon of the thing 
would not permit it. © In the particular de- 
& ſcriptions of each of theſe games (ſays the 
c writer before quoted, and from whoſe ſen— 
tc tence in matters of taſte, there lies no appeal) 
& Statius hath not borrowed from either of his 
&« predeceſſors, and his poem is ſo much ihe worſe 
rr 

2. The caſe of Dre cRIPTION is ſtill clearer, 
and, after what has been ſo largely diſcourſed on 
the ſubjedis of it, will require but few words. 
For it muſt have appeared, in conſidering them, 
that not only the 0zefs themſelves are neceſſa- 
rily obtruded on the poet, but that the occafrons 
of introducing them are alſo reſtrained by many 
limitations, If we reflect a little, we ſhall find, 
that they grow out of the ain repreſented, 
which, in the greater poetry, implies a great 
ſimilarity, even when moſt different. What, for 
inſtance, is the purpoſe of the epic poet, but to 
ſhew his hero under the moſt awſul and intereft- 
ing circumſtances of human life? To this end 
ſome general deſign is formed. He muſt war 
with Achilles, or voyage with Ulyſſes. And, to 


work 
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work up his fable to that magnificence, METAAO- 
TIPEIEIAN, which Ariſtotle rightly obſerves to 
be the charaSerifiie of this poem, heaven and 
hell muſt alſo be intereſted in the ſucceſs of his 
enterprize. And what is this, in , but to 
own, that the pomp of epic deſcription, in its 


draught of battles, with its ſeveral accidents ; of 


florms, ſhipwrecks, &c. of the intervention of 
gods, or machinations of devils, is, in great mea- 
ſure, determined, not only as to the choice, but 
application of it, to the poet's hands? And the 
like concluſion extends to ſtill minuter particu- 
larities, 

What concerns the delineation of charadlers 
may ſeem to carry with it more difficulty. Yet, 
tough theſe are infinitely diverſified by diſtinct 
peculiar lineaments, poetry cannot help falling 
into the fame general repreſentation. For it 1s 
converſant about the greater characters; ſuch as 
demand the imputation of like manners, and who 


are actuated by the ſame governing paſſions To 


ſet off theſe, the ſame combination of circumſtances 
muſt frequently be imagined; at leaſt fo ſimilar, 
as to bring on the ſame ſeries of repreſentation, 
The piety of one hero, and the love of his coun- 


try, which characterizes another, can only be | 


ſhewn by the influence of the ruling principle in 
each, conſtraining them to neglect inferior conſi- 
derations, and to give vp all ſubordinate affec- 
tions to it. The more prevalent the affefion, 
the greater the ſacrifice, and the more ſtrongly 
is the charafer marked. Hence, without doubt, 
the Calypſo of Homer. And need we look far- 
ther than the inſtructions of common nature for a 
ſimilar contrivance in a later poet? Not to be 
tedious on a matter, which admits no diſpute, 


the 
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the dramatic writings of all times may convince 
us of two things, 1. ** that the afluating paſſions 
« of men are univerſally and invariably the ſame ;”? 
and 2. © that they expreſs themſelves conſlantly in 
&« ſimilar effects.“ Or, one ſingle ſmall volume, 
the charatlers of Tbeophraſtus, will ſufficiently 
do it. And what more is required to juſtify this 
con{equence, - that the deſcriptions of charatlers, 
« even in the molt original deſegners, will refem- 
c ble each other :” and “ that the very contexture 
„ of a work, deſigned to evicence them in ac» 
& tion, will, under the management of different 
& writers, be, frequently, much the fame??? 
A concluſion, which indeed is neither mine nor 
any rovel one, but was long ago inſiſted on by 
a diſcerning antient, and applied to the comic 
drarna, in theſe words, 


i perſonis iſdem uti aliis non licet, 
Qui magis licet currentis ſervos ſcribere, 
Bonas matronas facere, meretrices malas, 
Parafitum edacem, plorioeſum militem, 
Puerum ſupponi, falli per ſervum ſenem, 
AMARE, ODISSE, SUSPICARI ? 


3. In truth, ſo far as direct and immediate de- 


ſeription is concerned, the matter is fo plain, 


that it will hardly be called into queſtion. 'The 
difficulty is to aecount for the ſimilarity of meta- 
ꝓpbhor and COMPARISON (that is, of imagery, 
which comes in obliquely, and for the purpoſe of 
illuſtrating ſome other, and, frequently, very 
remote and diſtin ſubje&t) obſervable in all 
writers. Here it may not ſeem quite fo eaſy to 
make out an original claim ; for, though deſcrip- 
tions of the ſame object, when it occurs, muſt 


needs be ſimilar, yet it remains to ſhew how. the 


ſame obje& comes, in this caſe, to occur at all. 
Betore 
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Before an anſwer can be given to this queſtion, 
it muſt be obſerved 1. that there is in the mind 
of man, not only a ſtrong natural love of imita- 
tion, but of compariſon, We are not only fond 
of copying ſingle objects, as they preſent them- 
ſelves, but we delight to ſet two objects toge- 
ther, and contemplate their mutual aſpects and 
appearances. The pleaſure we find in this exer- 
ciſe of the imagination is the main ſource of 
that perpetual uſage of indirect and alluſive 
rmagery in the writings of the poets; for I need 
not here conſider the neceſſity of the thing, and 
the unavoidable introduction of ſenſible images 
into all language. 2. This work of compariſon 
is not gone about by the mind cauſeleſsly and ca- 
Ppriciouſiy. There are certain obvious and ſtrik- 
ing reſemblances in nature, which the poet is 
neceſſarily to obſerve, and which offer themſelves 
to him on the ſlighteſt exerciſe and exertion of 
his comparing powers, It may be difficult to 
Explain the cauſes of this eſtabliſhed rclationſhip 
in all caſes; or to ſhew diſtinaly, what theſe 
ſecret ties and connexions are, which link the ob- 
jects of ſenſe together, and draw the imagina- 
tion thus inſenſibly from one ſubject to another. 
The moſt obvious and natural is that of afual 
frmilitude, whether in ſhape, attitude, colour, or 
aſpecl. As when heroes are compared to gods, — 
a hero in ac to ſirike at his foe, to a faulcon ſloop- 
ing at a dove,—blood running down the ſkin to the 
Staining of ivory, corn waving with the wind, to 
water in motion, Sometimes the aſſociating cauſe 
ies in the ect. As when the return of 4 good 
prince to his country is compared to the ſun—a 
freſh gale ts mariners, to the timely coming of a 
general ta bis troops, &c, more commonly, in 
| ſome 
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ſome property, attribute, or circumſtance. Thus 
an intrepid hero ſuggeſts the idea of a rock, on 
account of its firmneſs and ſtability ?—of a lion, 
for his filerceneſs,—of a deer encompaſſed with 
wolves, for his ſituation when ſurrounded with 
enemies, In ſhort, for I pretend not to make a 
complete enumeration of the grounds of con- 
nexion, whatever the mind obſerves in any ob- 
ject, that bears an analogy to ſomething in any 
other, becomes the occaſion of compariſon betwixt 
them; and the fancy, which is ever, in a great ge- 
nius, quick at eſpying theſe traits of reſemblance, 
and delights to ſurvey them, lets ſlip no opportu- 
nity of ſetting them over againſt each other, and 
producing them to obſervation. 

But whatever be the cauſes, which aſſociate 
the ideas of the poet, and how fantaſtic ſoever, 
or even caſual, may ſometimes appear to be the 
ground of ſuch aſſociation, yet, in reſpect of the 
greater works of genius, there will ſtill be found 
the moſt exact wniformity of alluſion, the ſame 
ideas and aſpect of things conſtantly admoniſhing 
the poet of the ſame reſemblances and relations. 
I ſay, in the greater works of genius, which muſt 
be attended to; for the folly of taking reſem- 
blances for imitations, in this province of alluſion, 
hath ariſen from hence; that the poet is believ- 
ed to have all art and nature before him, and to 
be at liberty to fetch his hints of ſimilitude and 
correſpondence from every diſtant and obſcure 
corner of the univerſe. That is, the genius of 
the epic, dramatic, and univerſally, of the grea- 
ter, poetry, hath not been comprehended, nor 
their diſtin& laws and characters diftinguiſhed 
trom thoſe of an inferior ſpecies. 


The 
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The mutual habitudes and relations (at leaſt 
what the mind is capable of regarding as ſuch), 
ſubſiſting between thoſe innumerable objects of 
thought and ſenſe, which make up the entire 
natural and intellectual world, are indeed infinite; 
and if the poet be allowed to aſſociate and bring 
together all thoſe ideas, wherein the ingenuity 
of the mind can perceive any remote ſign or 
glimpſe of reſemblance, it were truly wonderful, 
that, m any number of images and alluſions, 
there ſhould be found a cloſe conformity of them 
with thoſe of any other writer. But this is far 
from being the caſe. For, 1. the more auguſt 
poetry diſclaims, as unſuited to its ſtate and dig- 
nity, that inquiſitive and anxious diligence, 
which pries into nature's retirements; and ſearches 
through all her ſecret and hidden haunts, to de- 
tect a forbidden commerce, and expoſe to light 
ſome ſtrange unexpected conjunction of ideas. 
This quaint combination of remote, unallied 
imagery, conſtitutes a ſpecies of entertainment, 
which, for its novelty, may amuſe and divert the 
mind in other compoſitions ; but is wholly incon- 
ſiſtent with the reſerve and ſolemnity of the 
graver forms. There is too much curioſity of 
art, too ſollicitous an affectation of pleaſing, in 
theſe ingenious exerciſes of the fancy, to ſuit with 
the ſimple majeſty of the eos or drama; which 
diſclaims to caſt about for forced or tortured al- 
luſions, and aims only to expoſe, in the faireſt 
light, ſuch, as are moſt obvious and natural. 
And here, by the way, it may be worth obſerv- 
ing, in honour of a great poet of the laſt cen- 
tury, I mean Dr. DoNx RE, that, though agree- 
ably to the turn of his genius, and taſte of his 


age, he was fonder, than ever poet was, of 


theſe 


A A as 


ay 
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theſe ſecret and hidden ways in his leſſer poetry; 
yet when he had projected his great work © On 
« the progreſs of the Soul” (of which we have 
only the beginning) his good ſenſe brought him 
out into the freer ſpaces of nature and open day- 
light. | 


Largior hic campos æther, et lumine veſlit 
Purpureo : ſolemque ſuum, ſua fidera norunt. 


In this, the Author of GoNpDIEERT, and ano- 
ther writer of credit, a contemporary of DoNNE, 
Sir Furx GREVIL, were not ſo happy. 2. This 
work of indiref imagery is intended, not ſo much 
to illuſtrate and enforce the original thought, to 
which it is applied, as to amuſe and entertain tne 
fancy, by holding up to view, in theſe occaſion- 
al digreſſive repreſentations, the pictures of pleaſ- 
ing ſcenes and objects. But this end of alluſion 
(which 1s principal in the ſublimer works of ge- 
nius) reſtrains the poet to the uſe of a few ſelect 
images, for the moſt part taken from obvious 
commen nature ; theſe being always moſt illuſ- 
trious in themſelves, and therefore moſt apt to 
ſeize and captivate the imagination of the rea- 
der. Thus is the poet confined, by the very 


nature of his work, to a very moderate compaſs 


of alluſion, on both theſe accounts; i, as he 
muſt employ the eaſieſt and moſt apparent re- 
ſemblances : and ſecondly, of theſe, ſuch as im- 
preſs the moſt delightful images on the fancy. 
This being the caſe, it cannot but happen, 
that the alluſions of different poets; of the high- 


er claſs, though writing without any communi- . 


cation with each other, will, of courſe, be much 
the ſame on ſimilar occaſions. There are fixed 
and real analogies between different material ob- 


jets; 
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jeas; between theſe objects, and the ward 
aworkings of the mind; and, again, between 
theſe, and the external figns of them. Such, on 
every occaſion, do not fo properly offer them- 
ſelves to the ſearching eye of the poet, as force 
themſelves upon him; ſo that, if he ſubmit to 
be guided by the moſt natural views of things, 
he cannot avoid a very remarkable correſpondence 
of imagery with his predeceſſors. . And we find 


this concluſion verified in fact; as appears not 


only from comparing together the great antient 
and modern writers, who are known to have 
held an intimate correſpondence with each other, 
but thoſe, who cannot be ſuſpected of this com- 
merce. Several critics, I obſerved, have taken 
great pains to illuſtrate the ſentiments of Homer 
from ſimilar inſtances in the ſacred writers, 'The 
ſame deſign might eaſily be carried on, in reſpect 
of alluſive imagery; it being obvious to common 
obſervation, that numberleſs of the moſt beau- 
tiful compariſons in the Greek poet are to be 
met with in the Hebrew prophets. Nay, the re- 
mark may be extended to the undiſciplined wri- 
ters and ſpeakers of the fartheſt eat and weſt, 
whom nature inſtructs to beautify and adorn their 
conceptions with the ſame imagery, So little 
doth it argue an inferiority of genius in Virgil, 
if it be true, as the excellent tranſlator of Ho- 
mer ſays, © that he has ſcarcely any compariſons, 
cc which are not drawn from his maſter.” | 
The truth is, the nature of the two ſubjects, 
which the Greek poet had taken upon himſelt 
to adorn, was ſuch, that it led him through eve- 
ry circumſtance and ſituation of human life; 
which his quick attentive obſervation readily 
found the means of ſhewing to advantage under 


the 
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the cover of the moſt fit and proper imagery. 
Succeeding writers, who had not contemplated 
his pictures, yet, drawing from one common 
original, have unknowingly hit upon the ve 

ſame. And thoſe, who had, with all their en- 


deavours after novelty, and the utmoſt efforts of 


genius to ſtrike out original lights, have never 
been able to ſucceed in their attempts. Our 
Milton, who was moſt ambitious of this fame of 
invention, and whoſe vaſt and univerſal genius 
could not have miſſed of new analogies, had na- 
ture's ſelf been able to furniſh them, is a glaring 
inſtance to our purpoſe. He was ſo averſe from 
reſting in the old imagery of Homer, and the 
other epic poets, that he appears to have taken 
infinite pains in the inveſtigation of new alluſiout, 
which he picked up out of the rubbiſh of every 
ſilly legend or romance, that had come to his 
knowledge, or extracted from the dry and rug- 
ged materials of the ſciences, and even the me- 
chanic arts. Yet, in compariſon of the genuine 
treaſures of nature, which he found himſelf o- 
bliged to make uſe of, in common with other 
writers, his own proper ſtock of images, imported 
from the regions of art, is very poor and ſcanty ; 
and, as might be expected, makes the leaſt a- 
greeable part of his divine work. 

What is here ſaid of the epic holds, as 1 
hinted, of all the more ſerious kinds of poetry. 
In works of a lighter caſt, there is greater liber- 
ty and a larger field of alluſion permitted to the 
poet. All the appearances in art and nature, 
betwixt which there is any reſemblance, may be 
employed here to ſurprize and divert the fancy. 
The Farther and more remote from vulgar ap- 
prehenſion theſe analogies lie, ſo much the fitter 
Vor.II 14 for 
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for his purpoſe, which is not ſo much to illuſtrate 
his ideas, as to place them in new and uncom- 
mon lights, and entertain the mind by that odd 
fantaſtic conjunction or oppoſition of ideas, which 
we know by the name of wit, Nay, the Joweſ?, 


as well as the leaſt obvious imagery will be, of- 


tentimes, the moſt proper ; his view being not 
to ennoble and raiſe his ſubject by the means of 
alluſion, but to ſink and debaſe it by every art, 
that hath a tendency to excite the mirth and 
provoke the ridicule of the reader. Here then 
we may expect a much more original air, than 
in the higher deſigns of invention, When all 
nature is before the poet, and the genius of his 
work allows him to ſeize her, as the ſhepherd 
did Proteus, in cvery dirty form, into which ſhe 
can poſſibly twiſt herſelf, it were, indeed, a 
wonder, it he ſhould chance to coincide, in his 
imagery, with any other, from whom he had 
not expreſsly copied. They who are converſant 
in works of wit and humour, more eſpecially of 
theſe later times, will know this to be the caſe, 
in fat, There is not perhaps a ſingle compar!- 
ſon in the inimitable TELEMAQUE, which had 
not, before, bzen employed by ſome or other of 
the poets. Can any thing, like this, be ſaid of 
RaBrLais, BuTLER, MARVEL, SWiFT, &c. ? 
111. It cnly remains to conſider the EXPRES- 
rox. And in this are to be found the ſureſt 
and leaſt equivocal marks of imitatiom, We 
may regard it in ?wso lights; either 1. as it re- 
ſpects the general turn or manner cf writing, 


which we call a „ye, or 2. the peculiarities of 


phraſe and diction, 

1. A ye in writing, if not formed in expreſs 
imitatic.i of ſome certain model, is the pure re- 
llt 
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ſult of the diſpoſition of the mind, and takes its 
character from the predominant guality of the 
writer. Thus a ſhort and compad, and a diffuſed 


and fliwing expreſſion are the proper conſequences 


of certain correſponding characters of the hu- 
man genius. One has a vigorous comprehenſive 


conception, and therefore collects his ſenſe into 


few words. Another, whoſe imagination is more 
languid, contemplates his objects leiſurely, and 
ſo diſplays their beauties in a greater compaſs of 
words, and with more circumſtance and parade 


of language. A polite and elegant humour de- 


lights in the grace of eaſe and perſpicuity. A 
ſevere and melancholic ſpirit inſpires a forcible 
but involved expreſſion. There are many other 
nicer differences and peculiarities of manner, 
which, though not reducible, perhaps, to gene- 
ral heads, the critic of true taſte eaſily under- 
ſtands, . 

2. As men of different tempers and diſpoſiti- 
ons aſſume a different caſt of expreſſion, io may 
the ſame obſervation be applied, ſtill more gene- 
rally, to different countries and times, It may be, 
i Rcult to explain the Hicient cauſes of this ver. 
tv, which 1 have no concern with 2 preſent. 
The fuct is, that the eloquenc2 of the eaſtern 
world has, at all times, bcen of another ſtrain 
rom that of the w ern. And, alſo, in the ſe- 
eral provinces of cech, there has been ſome pe- 
ultar note of variation. The Aſiatic of old, had 
'5 proper ttamp, which diſtinguiſned it from the 
tic; juſt as the Italian, French, and Spaniſh Wits 
ave, each, their ſeveral charadteriſtic manners 
{ expictlion, | 

A different ſtate of fimes has produced the like 
tet; which a late writer accounts for, not 


II 2, unaptly, 
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unaptly, from what he calls a progreſſion of life 
and manners, 'That which cannot be diſputed 
is, that the modes of writing undergo a perpetual 
change or variation in every country, And it is 
further obſervable, that theſe changes in one 
country, under ſimilar circumſtances, have a ſig- 
nal correſpondence to thoſe, which the inceſſant 
rotation of taſte brings about in every other, 

Of near affinity to this laſt conſideration is 
another ariſing from the correſponding genius of 
two people, however remote from each other 
in time and place. And, as it happens, the 
application may be made directly to ourſelves in 
a very important inſtance. © Languages, ſays 
c one, always take their character from the ge- 
c nius of a people. So that two the moſt diſ- 
« tant ſtates, thinking and acting with the ſame 
& generous love of mankind, muſt needs have 
„ very near the ſame combinations of ideas.— 
« And it is our boaſt that in this conformity we 
«© approach the neareſt to antient Greece and 
„Italy. I quote theſe words from a tract [-], 
which the author perhaps may conſider wſth the 
ſame neglect, as Cicero did his earlier compoſi- 
tions on Rbetoric; but which the curious will re- 
gard with reverence, as a fine eſſay of his ge- 
nius, and a prelude to the great things he was 
afterwards ſeen capable of producing. But to 
come to the uſe we may make of this fine obſer- 
vation. The correſponding ſtate of the Engliſh 
and Roman people has produced very near the 
ſame combinations of ideas, May we not carry 
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the concluſion ſtill further on the ſame principle, 
that it produced very near the ſame combinations 
of words? The fact is, as the ſame writer ob- 
ſerves, That © we have a language that is brief, 
«© comprehenſive, nervous, and majeſtic :” The 
very character which an old Roman would give 
us of his own language. And when the ſame 
general character of language prevails, is it any 
thing ſtrange that the different modifications of 
it, or peculiar ſtyles, ariſing from the various 
turns and diſpoſitions of writers (which, too, in 
ſuch circumſtances will be correſponding) ſhould 
therefore be very ſimilar in the productions of 
the two ſtates? Or, in other words, can we 
wonder that ſome of our beſt writers bear a 
nearer reſemblance, I mean independently of di- 
rect imitation, to the Latin claſſics, than thoſe 
of any other people in modern times? 

But let it ſuffice to leave theſe remarks with» 
out further comment or explanation, 

The uſe the diſcerning reader will make of 
them, 1s, that if different writers agree in the 


ſame general diſpoſition, or in the ſame national 


character; live together in the ſame period of 
time; or in correſponding periods of the pro- 
greſſion of manners, or are under the influence of 
a correſponding genius of policy and government; 
in my of theſe caſes, ſome conſiderable ſimila- 
rity of expreſſion may be occaſioned by the 
agency of general principles, without any ſuſpi- 
cion of ſtudied or deſigned imitation. 

11. An identity of phraſe and diction, is a much 
ſurer note of plagiariſm. For conſidering the 
vaſt variety of words, which any language, and 
eſpecially the more copious ones furniſh, and the 
infinite poſſible combinations of them into all 
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the forms of phraſeology, it would be very ſtrange, 
if two perſons ſhould hit on the ſame identical 
terms, and much more ſhould they agree in the 
{ame preciſe arrangement of them in whole ſen- 
tences. | 

There is no defending coincidences of this 
kind; and whatever writers themſelves may pre- 
tend, or their friends for them, no one can doubt 
a moment of iuch identity being a clear and de- 
ciſive proof of imitation. 

Yet this muſt be underſtood with ſome limi- 
tations. 

For 1. There are in every language ſome cur- 
rent and authorized forms of ſpecch, which can 
hardly be avoided by a writer without affectation. 
They are ſuch as expreſs the moſt obvious ſenti- 
ments, and which the ordinary occaſions of life 
are perpetually obtruding on us. Now theſe, 
as by common agreement, we chuſe to deliver to 
one another in the ſame form of words. Con- 
venience dictates this to one ſet of writers, and 
politeneſs renders it ſacred in another. Thus it 
will be true of certain phrafes (as, univerſally, 
of the words, in any language), that they are 
left in common to all writers, and can be claimed 
25 matter of property, by none. Not that ſuch 
phraſeology will be frequent in nobler compoſi- 
tions, as the familiarity of its uſage takes from 
their natural reſerve and dignity. Yet, on cer- 
tain occaſrons, which juſtify this negligence, or 
in certain authors, who are not over ſollicitous 
about the'e indecorums, we may expect to meet 
with it. Hamlet fays of his father, 


He was a man, tale him for all in all; 


I ſhall not look upon his like again. 


which 
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which may be ſuſpected of being ſtolen from 
Sophocles, who has the following paſlage in the 
'FRACHINIAE. 


Hasler rrcoy ade Tav £74 x 
Krehag, OHNOION AAAON OTK OFEL IIOTE. 
v. 824, 


The fentiment being one of the commoneſt, 
that offers itſelf to the mind, the ſole ground of 
ſuſpicion muſt he in the expreſſion, «I ſhall not 
ce [,9% upon his like again,“ to which the Greek 
ſo exaAly anſwers. But theſe were the ordinary 
ex preſſions of ſuch ſentiment, in the two lan- 
gueges; and neither the characters of the great 
pocts, nor the ſituationof the ſpeakers, would ſuffer 
the affectation of departing from common uſage. 

What is here ſaid of the ſuation of the 
ſpeakers reminds me of another claſs of ex preſ- 
ſions, which will often be imilar in all poets, 
Nature, under the ſame conjunctures, gives birth 
to the ſame conceptions; and if they be of ſuch 
a kind, as to exclude all thought of artifice, and 
the tricks of eloquence (as on occaſions of deep 
anxiety and diſtreſs) they run, of themſelves, 
into the ſam? form of expreſſion. The wretched 
Priam, in his lamentation of Hector, lets drop 
the following words : 


„ \ * . N » 
& {4 wo Os 450 A, ai © tow, 


* 'This line, ſays his tranſlator, is particularly 
& tender, and almoſt, word for word, the ſame _ 
 & with that of the Patriarch Jacob; who, upon 
&« a like occaſion, breaks out in the ſame com- 
« plaint, and tells his children, that, if they 
“ deprive him of his ſon Benjamin, they will 
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% bring down bis grey bairs with forrow to the 
« grave. 


We may, further, except, under this head, 
certain privileged forms of ſpeech, which the 
peculiar idioms of different languages make ne- 
ceſſary in them, and which poetry conſecrates in 
all, But this is eaſily obſerved, and its effect is 
not very conſiderable. 


2. In pleading this identity of expreſſion, re- 
gard muſt be had to the language, from which the 
tbeft is ſuppoſed to be made. If from the ſame 


language (letting aſide the exceptions, juſt men- 


tioned) the ſame arrangement of the ſame words 
is admitted as a certain argument of plagiari/m : 
nay, leſs than this will do in ſome inſtances, as 


where the imitated expreſſion is pretty ſingular, 


or ſo remarkable, on any account, as to be well 
known, & c. But if from another language, the 
matter is not ſo eaſy. It can rarely happen, in- 
deed, but by deſign, that there ſhould be the 
fame order or compoſition of words, in two lan- 


guages. But that which paſſes even for literal 


tranſlation, is but a ſimilar compeſition of corre- 
ſponding words. And what does this imply, but 
that the writers conceived of their object in the 
ſame manner, and had occaſion to ſet it in the 
ſame light? An occaſion, which is perpetually 
recurring to all authors. As may be gathered 
from that frequent and ſtrong reſemblance in the 
expreſſion of moral ſentiments, obſervable in the 
writers of every age and country, Can there 
be a commoner reflection, or which more con- 
ſtantly occurs to the mind under the ſame ap- 


pearance, 
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pearance, than that of our great poet, whoy 
ipeaking of the ſtate after death, calls it 


That undiſcovered country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns. 


Shall we call this a tranſlation of the Latin 
Poet; 


Nunc it per iter tenebricoſum 
Illuc, unde negant redire quenquam. 
CATur. III. v. 11. 


Or, doth it amount to any more than this, that 
the terms employed by the two writers in ex- 
preſſing the ſame obvious thought are correſpon- 
dent? But correſpondency and. identity are diffe- 
rent things. The latter is only, where the 
words are numerically the ſame, which can only 
happen in one and the ſame language : the other 
is effected by different ſets of words, which are 
numerous in every language, and are therefore 
no convincing proof (abſtractedly from other cir- 
cumſtances) of imitation. 


From theſe general reflections on language, 


without refining too far, or prying too curiouſly 
into the myſteries of it, the ſame concluſion 
meets us, as before. The expreſſion of two 
writers may be ſimilar, and ſometimes even iden- 
tical, and yet be original in both. Which ſhews 
the neceſſity there was to lead the reader through 
this long inveſtigation of the general ſources of 
ſimilitude in works of INVENTION, in order to 
put him into a condition of judging truly and 
equitably of thoſe of IMT ATION. For if „mi- 
larity, even in this province of verde, which 
the reaſon of the thing ſhews to be moſt free 
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from the conſtraint of general rules, be no argu- 
ment of theft in all cates; much leſs can it be 
pretended of the other ſubjed?s of this inquiry, 
which from the neceſfary uniformity of nature 
in all her appearances, and of common ſenſe in its 
operations upon them, muſt give frequent and 
unavoidable occaſion to fuch fmilarity, But then 


this is all I would inſenuate. 


For, after the proper allowances, which can- 
did criticiſm requires to be made on this head, 
it will ſtil] be true (and nothing 1 in this Eſſay at- 
tempts to contradict it) © that coincidencies of a 
« certain kind, and in a certain degree, cannot 
6 fail to convict a writer of imitation.” What 
theſe are, the impatient reader, I ſuppoſe, is 
ready to enquire. And, not entirely to difap- 
point him, I have thrown together, at the cloſe 
of this volume, fome remarks which, perhaps, 
vill be of uſe in ſolving that difficult queſtion | 7]. 
In the mean time, it ſeemed of importance to 
free the mind from the perverſion of that early 


- prejudice, which is ſo prompt to miſtake reſem- 


blance univerſally for imitation. And what other 
method of effecting this, than by taking a view 
of the extent and influence of the genuine 
powers of nature, which, when rightly appre- 
hended, make it an caſier taſk to detect, in 
particular inſtances, the intervention of defien? 

Allowing then (what this previous inquiry 
not only no way contradicts but even aſſiſts us 
in perceiving more clearly) that certain reſem- 
b/ances may be urged as undoubted provfs of 
11141tation, it remains only to the integrity of this 
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diſcourſe, to ſatisfy that other queſtion, * how 
« far the credit of the imitator is concerned in the 
&« diſcoverz;” or, in other words (ſince the 
praiſe of invention is of the higheſt value to the 
poet) „ how far the conceſſion of his having 
« borrowed from others, may be juſtly thought 
ce to detract from him in that reſpeA.” An in- 
guiry, which, though, for its conſequences to 
the fame of all great writers, ſince the time of 
Homer, of much importance, may yet be dif- 
patched in few words. 


S EE TTL ON H. 


IN entering on this apology for profeſſed imi- 
tators, I ſhall not be ſuſpected of undervaluing 
the proper merits of invention, which unqueſ- 
tionably holds the firſt place in the virtues of a 
poct, and is that power, which, of all others, 
enables him to give the higheſt entertainment to 
the reader. Mauch lets will it be thought, that 
Jam here pleading the cauſe of thoſe baſe and 
abject ſpirits, who have not the courage or abi- 
lity to attempt any thing of themſelves, and can 
barely make a ſhift, as a great poet of our own 
expreſſes it, 4% creep ſervilely after the ſenſe of 
ſome other. Theſe I readily reſign to the ſhame 
and cenſure, which have fo juſily followed them 
in all ages; as ſubſcribing to the truth of that 
remark, © [mitatio per ſe ipſa non ſufficit, vel 
ce ouia pigri ef! ingenii, contentum efſe tis, quae 
& ſunt ab aliis invenia.” My concern is only 
with thoſe, whoſe talent of original genius is 
not diſputed, but the degree of ſtrength and vi- 
gour, with which it prevails in them, ſomewhat 
lowered in the general eſtimation, from this im- 


puted 
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puted crime of PLAGIARISM. And, with re- 
ſpect to ſuch as theſe, ſomething, I conceive, 
may be ſaid, not undeſerving the notice of the 
candid reader, 

1. The moſt univerſal cauſe, inducing imita- 
tion in great writers, is, the force of early diſci- 
pline and education, Were it true, that poets 
took their deſcriptions and images, immediately 


from common nature, one might expect, indeed, 


a general /imilitude in their works, but ſuch, as 
could ſeldom or never, in all its circumſtances, 
amount to a ſtrict and rigorous correſpondency. 
The properties of things are ſo numerous, and 
the rights in which they ſhew themſelves to a 
mind, uninfluenced by former prejudices, ſo dif- 
ferent, that ſome grace of novelty, ſome tincture 
of original beauty, would conſtantly infuſe itſelf 
into all their delineations. But the caſe is far 
otherwiſe. Strong as the bent of the imagina- 
tion may be to contemplate living forms, and to 
gaze with delight on this grand theatre of na- 
ture, its attention ts ſoon taken off, and arreſted, 
on all ſides, by thoſe infinite mirrors, and re- 
flections of things, which it every where meets 
with in the world of imitation. We are habi- 
tuated to a ſurvey of this ſecondary and derivative 
nature, as preſented in the admired works of art, 
through the entire courſe of our education. The 
writings of the beſt poets are put into our hands, 
to inſtruct us in the knowledge of men and things, 
as ſoon as we are capable of apprehending them. 
Nay, we are taught to liſp their very words, in 
our tengeteft infancy. Some quick and tranſient 
glances we cannot chuſe but caſt, at times, on 
the phænomena of living beauty; but its forms 
are rarely contemplated by us with diligence, 

but 
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but in theſe mirrors, which are the conſtant fur- 
niture of our ſchools and cloſets. And no won- 
der, were we even left to ourſelves, that ſuch 
ſhould be our proper choice and determination, 
For, by the prodigious and almoſt magical ope- 
rations of fancy on original objects, they even. 
ſhew fairer, and are made to look more attractive, 
in theſe artificial repreſentations, than in their 
own rude ard native aſpects. Thus, by the 
united powers of diſcipline and inclination, we 
are almoſt neceſſitated to ſee nature in the ſame 
light, and to know her only in the dreſs, -in 
which her happier ſuitors and favourites firſt gave 
her to obſervation. 

The effect of this early bias of the mind, 
which inſenſibly grows into the inveteracy of 
habit, needs not be inſiſted on. When the 
poet, thus tutored in the works of imitation, 
comes to addreſs himſelf to invention, theſe fa- 
miliar images, which he hath ſo often and fo 
fondly admired, immediately ftep in and inter- 
cept his obſervation of their great original, Or, 
if he has power to hold them off, and turn his 
eye directly on the primary object, he ſtill inclines 
to view it only on that ſide and in thoſe /ights, 
in which he has been accuſtomed to ſtudy it. 
Nor let it be ſaid, that this is the infirmity, on- 
ly, of weak minds. It belongs to our very na- 
tures, and the utmoſt vigour of genius is no ſe- 
curity againſt it. Cuſtom, in this as in every 
thing elſe, moulds, at pleaſure, the ſoft and 
ductile matter of a minute ſpirit, and by degrees 
can even bend the elaſtic metal of the greateſt. 

And if the force of habit can thus determine 
a Writer knowingly, to imitation, it cannot be 


thought ſtrange, that it ſhould frequently carry 
| him 
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him into reſemblance, when himſelf perhaps is 
not aware of it. Great readers, who have their 
memories fraught with the ſtores of antient and 
modern poetry, unavoidably employ the ſenti- 
ments, and ſometimes the very words, of other 
writers, without any diſtinct remembrance of 
them, or ſo much as the ſuſpicion of having ſeen 
them. At the leaſt, their general caſt of think- 
ing or turn of expreſſion will be much affected 
by them. For the moſt original writer as cer- 
tainly takes a inchure from the authors in which 
he has been moſt converſant ; as water, from 
the beds of earths or minerals, it hath happened 
to run over. Eipecially ſuch authors, as are 
ſtudicd and even got by heart by us in our early 
youth, leave a laiting impreſſion, which is hardly 
ever effaced out of the mind. Hence a certain 
conſtrained and unoriginal air, in ſome degree or 
other, in every genius, thorovghly diſciplined 
bv a courſe of learned education. Which, by the 

way, leads to a queſtion, not very abſurd in it- 
ſelf, however it may paſs with moſt readers ſor 


paradoxical, viz. © Whether the uſual forms of 


& learning be not rather injurious to the true poct, 
« than really aſſiſling to bim? It ſhould ſeem to 
be ſo for a natural reaſen. For the faculty of 
inventicn, as all our other powers, is much im- 
proved and ſtrengttened by exerciſe. And great 
reading prevents this, by demanding the perpe- 
tual exerciſe of the memory. Thus the mind 
becomes not only indifpoied, but, for want of 
uſe, really unqualified, to turn itfelf to other 
views, than ſuch as habitual recollection eafily 
preſents to it. And this, I am perſuaded, hath 
been the caſe with many a fine genius, and 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially with one of our own country L]; 
who, as appears from fome original efforts in 
the ſublime allegorical way, had no want of na- 
tural talents for the greater poetry; which: yet 
were ſo reſtrained and diſabled by his conſtant 
and ſuperſtitious ſtudy of the old claſſics, that 
he was, in fact, but a very ordinary poet. 

2. But were early habit of leſs power to in- 
cline the mind to imztation, than it really is, 75 
the high hand of autbority would comnel i 
For the firſt originals in the ſeveral ſpccics of 
poetry, like the Autocthones of old, were deem- 
ed to have come into the world by a kind of 
miracle. They were perfect prodigies, at lcaſt 
reputed ſo by the admiring multitude, from their 
firſt appearance. So that their authority, in a 
ſhort time, became ſacred; and ſuccceding wri- 
ters were obliged, at the hazard of their tame, 
and as they dreaded the charge of a preſumptu— 
ous and prophane libertiniſm in poetry, to take 


them for their guides and models. Which is 


ſaid even without the licence of a figure; at 
leaſt of one of them; whom Cicero calls the foun- 
tain and origin of all Diving inflitutions | ww} ; 
and another, of elder nd more reverend eſtima- 
tion, Pronouncés to be « 5 veog v Yewv weo@nTns fx], 
And what is here obferved of the rmfluence. of 
theſe maſter ſpirits, whom the. admiration of 
antiquity hath placed at the head of the poetic 
world, will, with ſome allowance, hold alſo, 
of that of later, though leſs original writers, 
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whoſe uncommon merits have given them a diſ- 
tingiſhed rank in it. 

3. Next, (as it uſually comes to paſs in other 
inſtances) what was, at firſt, impoſed by the 
rigour of authority, ſoon grew reſpectable in it- 
ſelf, and was choſen for its own ſake, as a vir- 
tue, which deſerved no ſmall commendation. 
For, when ſober and enlightened criticiſm began 
to inſpect, at leiſure, theſe miracles of early in- 
vention, it preſently acknowledged them for the 
beſt, as well as the moſt antient, poetic models, 
and accordingly recommended, or more proper- 
ly enjoined them by rule, to the imitation of all 
ages. The effect of this criticiſm was clearly 
ſeen in the works of all ſucceeding poets in the 
fame language. But when a new and different 
one was. to be furniſhed with freſh models, it be- 
eame much more conſpicuous. For, beſides the 
fame or a ſtill higher veneration of their inden- 


tions, which the diſtance of place and time in- 


tenſibly procured to them, the grace of novelty, 
which they would appear to have in another /an- 
guage, was, now, a further inducement to copy 
them. Hence we find it to be the utmoſt pride 
of the Reman writers, ſuch I mean as came the 
neareſt to them in the divinity of their genius, to 
follow the practice, and emulate the virtues, of 
the Grecian. 


Libera per vacuum poſui veſtigia princeps, 
Non aliena meo preſſi pede — 


Says one of the beſt of thoſe writers, who yet 
was only treading in the footſteps of his Grecian 
mafters. 75 

But another was leſs reſerved, and ſeemed de- 
ſirous of being taken notice of, as an expreſs 
imitator, without ſo much as laying in his claim 
tO 
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to this fort of originality, in a new language — 
in multis verſibus Virgilius fecit — non ſurtipi- 
endi cauſa, {ed palam 1mitandi, Hoc animo ut vel- 
let agnoſci. Sen. Suaſor. 11. 

And, on the revival of theſe arts in later 
times and more barbarous languages, the ſame 
ſpirit appeared again, or rather ſuperior honours 
were paid to ſucceſsful mitatien. So that what 
a polite French writer declares on this head is, 
now, become the fixed opinion of the learned in 
all countries. C'eſt meme donner une grace 
« à ſes ouvrages, que des les crner de fragmens 
« antiques. Des vers d' Horace et de Virgile 
« bien traduits, et mis en uvre à propos dans 
c un poeme Francois, y fon le meme effet que 


& les ſtatues antiques font dans la gallerie de 


« Verſailles. Les leQeurs retrouvent avec plai- 
<« fir, fous une nouvelle forme, la penſce, qui 
t leur plit autrefois en latin | y ].” 

It ſhould, further, be added, that this praiſe 
of borrowing from the originals of Greece and 
Rome is now extended to the imitation of great 
modern authors. Every body applauds this prac- 
tice, where the imitation is of approved writers 
in different languages. And even in the /ame 


languages, when this Hberty is taken with the 


moſt antient and venerable, it is not denied to 
have its grace and merit. | 

4. But, beſides the'e ſeveral incitements, fi- 
milarity of genius alone, will almoſt neceſſarily 
determine a Writer to the ſtudious emulation of 
ſome other. For, though it is with the minds, 


. 
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as the faces of men, that no two are ex ictly and 
in every feature alike; yet the general caſt of 
their genius, as well as the air and turn of their 
countenance, will frequently be very /tmilar 
in different perſons. When two ſuch ſpirits ap- 
proven. they run together with eagerneſs and 
rapidity : the inſtindive bias of the mind to— 
ward imitatian being now quickened by paſſion, 
This is chiefly ſaid in reſpect of that uniformity 
of //yle and manner, Which, whenever we ob- 
ſerve it in two writers, we almoſt conſtanily 
charge to the account of imitation, Indeed, 
where the reſemblance holds to the laſt degree 
of minuteneſs, or where the peculiarities, only, 
of the model are taken, there is ground enough 
for this ſuſpicion, For every original genius, 
however conſonant, in the main, to any other, 
has ſtill ſome diſtinct marks and characters of bis 
own, by which he may be diſtinguiſhed ; and to 
copv peculiarities, when there is no appearance of 
the ſame original ſpirit, which gave birth to them, 
is manifeſt affectation. But the queſtion is put 
of ſuch, whoſe manner hath only a general, 
though ſtrong, reſemblance to that of ſome 
other, and whoſe true genius is above the ſuſ- 
picion of falling into the trap of what Horace 
happily calls, rxXEMPLAR VITIIS IMITABILE, 
And of theſe it is perhaps juſter to fay, that a 
previous correſpondency of charader impelled to 
imitate, than that imitation itſelf produced that 
correſpondency of chorafter, At leaſt (which 1s 
all my concern at preſent) it will be allowed to 
incline a writer ſtrongly to imitation ; and where 
a congenital! ſpirit appears to provoke him to it, 
a candid critic will not be forward to turn this 
circumſtance to the diſhonour of his invention. 


5. Laſtly, 
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s. Laſtly, were every other conſideration ont 
of the way, yet, oftentimes, the very nature of 
the poet's theme would oblige him to a diligent 
imilation of preceding writers. I do not mean 
this of ſuch ſubjedts, as ſuggeſt and produce a 
neceſſary con formity of defcription, whether 
purpoſely intended or not. This hath been ful- 
ly conſidered. But my meaning is, that, when 
the greater provinces of poetry have been, alrea- 
dy, occupied, and its moſt intereſting ſcenes ex- 
hauſted; or, rather, their app lication to the uſes 
of poctry determined by great maſters, it be- 
comes, thenceſorward, unavoidable for ſucceed- 
ing writers to draw from their ſources, The 
law of probability exacts this at their hands; 
and one may .almoſt affirm, that to copy them 
cloſely is to paint after nature, I ſhall explain 
myſelf by an inſtance or two. 

With regard to the religious opinions and ce- 
remonies of the Pagan world, the writings of 
Homers it is ſaid and very truly, were © he 

& ſlandard of private belief, and the grand direc- 
« tyry of public worſhip [2]. Whatever li- 
berty might have been taken with the rites and 
gods of Paganiſm before his time, yet, when he 
had given an exact deſcription of at, and had 
formed, to the ſatisfaction of all, the cftabliſkhed 
religion into a kind of „em, ſucceeding poets 
were obliged, of courſe, to take their theology 
from him; and could no longer be thought to 
write juſtly and naturally of their Gods, than 
whilſt their deſcriptions conformed to the authen- 
tic delineations of Homer. His relations, and 
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even the fiflions, which his genius had raiſed on 
the popular creed of elder Paganiſm, were now 
the proper archetype of all religious repreſentati- 
ons. And to ſpeak of theſe, as given truly and 
originally, is, in effect, to ſay, that they were 
borrowed or rather tranſcribed from the page of 
that poet. | 

And the ſame may be obſerved of bi/lorical 
fats, as of religious traditions, For not unfre— 
quently, where the ſubject is taken from authen- 
tic hiſtory, the authority of a preceding poet is 
ſo prevalent, as to render any account of the 
matter improbable, which is not faſhioned and 
regulated after his ideas. A fucceeding writer 
is neither at liberty to relate matters of fact, 
which no one thinks credible, nor to feign afreſn 
for himſelf. In this caſe, again, all that the moſt 
original genius has to do, is to imitate, We 
have been told that the ſecond book of the AENE1S 
was tranſlated from Piſander [2]. Another 
thinks, it was taken from the LITTLE ILIAD [5]. 
Or, why confine him to either of theſe, when 
METRODORUS,SYAGRUS, HEGESIANAX, AR A- 


TUs, and others, wrote poems on the taking of 


TRoy ? But granting the poet (as is moſt likely) 
to have had theſe originals before him, what 


mall we infer from it? Only this, that he took 


his principal facts and circumſtances (as we ſee 
he was obliged to do for the ſake of probability) 
from theſe writers. And why fhould this be 
thought a greater crime in him, than in Pol x G- 
NoTUs'; who, in his famous picture on this 
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ſubject, was under the neceſſity, and for the 
ſame reaſon, of collecting his ſubjeA-matter from 
ſeveral poets [c]? 

It follows, from theſe conſiderations, that we 
cannot juſtify ourſelves in thinking ſo hardly, as 
we commonly do, of the claſs of imitators ; 
which is, now, by the concurrence of various 
circumſtances, become the neceſſary charaQer 
of almoſt all poets. Nor let it be any concern 
to the true poet, that it is ſo, For imitations, 
when real and confeſſed, may ſtill have their 
merit; nay, I preſume to add, ſometimes a 
greater merit, than the very originals on which 
they are formed: And, with the reader's leave 
(though I am haſtening to a concluſion of this 
long diſcourſe), I will detain him, one moment, 
with the reaſons of this opinion. 

After all the praiſes that are deſervedly given 
to the novelty of a ſubjef, or the beauty of de- 
ſign, the ſupreme merit of poetry, and that 
which more eſpecially immortalizes the writers 
of it, lies in the execution. It is thus that the 
poets of the Auguſtan age have not ſo properly 
excelled, as diſcredited, all the productions of 
their predeceſſors; and that thoſe of the age of 
Louis XIV not only obſcure, but will in pro- 
ceſs of time obliterate, the fame and memory of 
the elder French writers. Or, to ſee the effect 
of maſterly execution in fingle inſtances, hence 
it is, that Lucilius not only yields to Horace, but 
would be almoſt forgotten by us, if it had not 
been for the honour his imitator has done him, 
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And no body needs be told the advantage which 
Pope is likely to have over all our older ſatiriſts, 
excellent as {ome of them are, and more enti- 
tled than he to the honour of being inventors. 
We have here, then, an eſtabliſhed fact. The 
firſt eſſays of genius, though ever fo original, are 
overlooked ; while the later productions of men, 
who had never riſen to ſuch diſtinction but by 
means of the very originals they diſgrace, ob- 
ain the appiauſe and admiration of all ages. 

The ſolution of this fact, ſo notorious, and, at 
the ſame time, ſo contrary, in appearance, to the 
honours which men are diſpoſed to pay to origi- 
nal invention, will open the myſtery of that 
matter we are now conſidering. 

The faculties, or, as we may almoſt term 
them, the magic powers, which ohe the palace of 
eternity to great writers, are a confirmed judg- 
ment, and ready invention. 

Now the fir? is ſeen to moſt advantage, in 
ſeicainz, out of all preceding ftores, the parti- 
culars that are moſt ſuited to the nature of a 
poet's work, and the ends of poetry. When 
true genius has exhauſt d, as it were, the vari— 
ous menners, in Which a work of art may be 
conducted, and the various fies which may be 
employed to adorn it, pudgamerd is in its province, 
or rather ſovereignty, when it determines which 
of all theſe is to be preferred, and which ne- 
pleted. In this ſenſe, as well as others, it will 
be mcft true, Duzd artis pars magna contineatur 
imitatione. 

Nay, by means cf this diſcernment, the very 
topic or method, which had no effect, or per- 
haps an ill one, under one management, or in 
one ſituation, ſhall charm every reader, in ano- 
ther. 
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ther. And by force of judging right, the copier 
ſhall almoſt loſe his title, and become an in- 
ventcr : 


Tantum de medio ſumptis accedit honoris. 


But imitation, though it give moſt room to 
the diſplay of judgment, does not exclude the 
excrcile of the other faculty, invention. Nay, 
it requires the moſt dextrous, perhaps the moſt 
difficult, exertion of this faculty. For conſider 
how the caſe ſtands. When we ſpeak of an 
imitator, we do not ſpeak, as the poet ſays, of 


A barren-ſpirited fellow, one who feeds 
On abject orts, and imitations — 


but of one, who, in aiming to be like, contends 
alſo to be equal to his original. Jo attain to 
this equality, it is not enough that he ſelect the 
bet of thoſe ſtores which are ready prepared to 
his hand (for thus he would be rather a ſkilful 
borrower, than a ſucceſsful imitator), but, in 
taking ſomething from others, he mult add much 
of his own: he muſt improve the expreſſon, 
where it is defective or barely paſſable : he muſt 
throw freſh lights of fancy on a common image: 

he mult ftrike out new hints from a vulgar ſen- 
timent. Thus, he will complete his original, 

where he finds it imperfect; he will ſupply its 
emiſſions : he will em ulate, or rather ſurpals, its 
higheſt beauties. Or, in deſpair of this laſt, we 
ſhall find him taking a different rute; giving us 
an equivalent in a beauty of another kind, which 
yet he extracts from fome latent intimation of 
his author; or, where his purpoſe requires the 
very ſame repre{entation, giving it a new form, 
perhaps a robier, by the turn of his applica- 
ion. 


But 
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But all this requires not only the trueſt judg- 
ment, but the moſt delicate operation of inven- 
tive genius. And, where they both meet in a 
ſupreme degree, we ſometimes find an admired 
original, not only excelled by his imitator, but 
almoſt diſcredited. Of which, if there were no 
other, the ſixth book of Virgil, I mean taking it 
in the light of an imitation, is an immortal in- 
ſtance. | 

Thus much I could not forbear ſaying on the 
merit of ſucceſsful imitation. As to the neceſſity 
of the thing, hear the apology of a great Poet, 
for himſelf, All that is left us, ſays this ori- 
« ginal writer, is to recommend our productions 
« by the imitation of the antients: and it will 
« be found true, that, in every age, the higheſt 
« Character for ſenſe and learning has been ob- 
& tained by thoſe who have been the moſt in- 
« debted to them. For to ſay truth, whatever 
« is very good ſenſe, muſt have been common 
cc ſenſe in all times; and what we call learning 
« is but the knowledge of our predeceflors. 
« Therefore they who ſay our thoughts are not 
& our own, becauſe they reſemble the antients, 
« may as well ſay, our faces are not our own, 
cc becauſe they are like our fathers : and indeed 
« it is very unreaſonable, that people ſhould ex- 
«© pect us to be ſcholars, and yet be angry to 
4 find us ſo [d].“ 

He adds, „I fairly confeſs, that I have ſerved 
* myſelf all I could. by reading :”? where the 
good ſenſe of the practice, is as conſpicuous, as 


the ingenuity, ſo becoming the greatneſs of his 
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[4) Mr. Pope's Preface to bis Works. 
character, 
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character, in confeſſing it. For, when a writer, 
who, as we have ſeen, is driven by ſo many pow- 


erful motives to the imitation of preceding mo- 


dels, revolts againſt them all and determines, at 
any rate, to be criginal, nothing can be expected 
but an aukward {training in every thing. In- 
proper method, forced conceits, and affected ex- 
preſſion, are the certain iſſue of ſuch obſtinacy, 
The buſineſs is to be unlike; and this he may 
very poſlibly be, but at the expence of graceful 
eaſe and true beauty. For he puts himſelf, at 
beſt, into a convulſed, unnatural ſtate; and it is 
well, if he be not forced, beſide his purpoſe, to 
leave common ſenſe, as well as his model, behind 
him. Like one, who would break looſe from an 
impediment, which holds him faſt; the very en- 
deavour to get clear of it throws him into uneaſy 
attitudes, and violent contorſions; and, if he gain 
his liberty at laſt, it is by an effort, which car- 
ries him much further than the point, he would 


wiſh to ſtop at. t 


And, that the reader may not ſuſpe& me o 
aſſerting this without experience, let me exem- 
plify* what has been here faid in the caſe of a ve- 
ry eminent perſon, who, with all the advantages 
of art and nature that could be required to adorn 
the true poet, was ruined by this ſingle error, 
The perſon I mean was Sir WILLIAM D*Ave- 
NANT ; whole Gondibert will remain a perpe- 
tual monument of the miſchiefs, which muſt e- 
ver ariſe from this affe ctation of originality in 
lettered and polite poets. 

The great author, when he projected his plan 
of an heroic poem, was fo far from intendin 
to ſteer his courſe by example, that he ſets out, 
in his preface, with upbraiding the followers of 
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But all this requires not only the trueſt judg- 
ment, but the moſt delicate operation of inven- 
tive genius. And, where they both meet in a 
ſupreme degree, we ſometimes find an admired 
original, not only excelled by his imitator, but 
almoſt diſcredited. Of which, if there were no 
other, the ſixth book of Virgil, I mean taking it 
in the light of an imitation, is an immortal in- 
ſtance. 

Thus much I could not forbear ſaying on the 
merit of ſucceſsful imitation. As to the neceſſity 
of the thing, hear the apology of a great Poet, 
for himſelf, „ All that is left us, ſays this ori- 
e ginal writer, is to recommend our productions 
c by the imitation of the antients: and it will 
« be found true, that, in every age, the higheſt 
&« character for ſenſe and learning has been ob- 
& tained by thoſe who have been the molt in- 
« debted to them. For to ſay truth, whatever 
« is very good ſenſe, muſt have been common 
« ſenſe in all times; and what we call learning 
« is but the knowledge of our predeceſſors. 
Therefore they who ſay our thoughts are not 
&* our own, becauſe they reſemble the antients, 
« may as well ſay, our faces are not our own, 
« becauſe they are like our fathers : and indeed 
« it is very unreaſonable, that people ſhould ex- 
c pect us to be ſcholars, and yet be angry to 
« find us ſo[d].” 

He adds, „I fairly confeſs, that I have ſerved 
c myſelf all I could by reading?“ where the 
good ſenſe of the practice, is as conſpicuous, as 
the ingenuity, fo becoming the greatneſs of his 
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character, in confeſſing it. For, when a writer, 
who, as we have ſeen, is driven by fo many pow- 
erful motives to the imitation of preceding mo- 
dels, revolts againſt them all and determines, at 
any rate, to be criginal, nothing can be expected 
but an aukward ſtraining in every thing. In- 
proper method, forced conccits, and affected ex- 
preſſion, are the certain iſſue of ſuch obſtinacy. 
The buſineſs is to be unlike; and this he may 
very poſlibly be, but at the expence of graceful 
caſe and true beauty. For he puts himſelf, at 
beſt, into a convulſed, unnatural ſtate; and it is 
well, if he be not forced, beſide his purpoſe, to 
leave common ſenſe, as well as his model, behind 
him. Like one, who would break looſe from an 
impediment, which holds him faſt ; the very en- 
deavour to get clear of it throws him into uneaſy 
attitudes, and violent contorſions; and, if he gain 
his liberty at laſt, it is by an effort, which car- 
ries him much further than the paint, he would 
wiſh to ſtop at. 

And, that the reader may not ſuſpe& me o 
aſſerting this without experience, let me exem- 


plify: what has been here ſaid in the caſe of a ve- 


ry eminent perſon, who, with all the advantages 
of art and nature that could be required to adorn 
the true poet, was ruined by this ſingle error, 
The perion I mean was Sir WILLIAu D'AvkE- 
NANT ; whoſe Geondibert will remain a perpe- 
tual monument of the miſchiefs, which muſt e- 
ver ariſe from this affe dation of originality in 
lettered and polite poets. 

The great author, when he projeRed his plan 
of an heroic poem, was ſo tar from intendin 
to ſteer his courſe by exampic, that he ſets out, 
in his preface, with upbraiding the followers of 
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Homer, as a baſe and timorous crew of coaſter, 
who would not adventure to launch forth on the 
vaſt ocean of invention. For, ſpeaking of this 
poet, he obſerves, „ that, as ſea marks are chief- 
& ly uſed to coaſters, and ſerve not thoſe who 
cc have the ambition of diſcoverers, that love to 
& fail in untried ſeas; ſo he hath rather proved 


c a guide ſor thoſe, whoſe ſatisfied wit will not 


« venture beyond the track of others; than to 
« them, who affect a new and remote way of 
« thinking; who eſteem it a deficiency and 
« meanneſs of mind, to ſtay and depend upon 
ce the authority of example fe.” 

And, afterwards, he profeſſedly makes his own 
merit to conſiſt in“ an endeavour to lead truth 
e through unfrequented and new ways, and 


from the moſt remote ſhades; by repreſenting 


« nature, though not in an affected, yet in an 
cc unuſual dreſs F]. “ Theſe were the princi— 
ples he Went upon; let us now attend to the 
ſucceſs of his endeavours 

The METHOD of his work is defective in ma- 
ny reſpects. To inſtance in the two following. 
Obſcrving the large compaſs of the antient epic, 
for which he ſaw no cauſe in nature, and which, 
he ſuppoſed, had been followed merely from a 
blind deference to the authority of the firſt mo- 
del, he reſolved to conſtruct an heroic poem on 
the narrower and, as he conceived, juſter plan of 
the dramatic poets. And, becauſe it was thei 
practice, for the purpoſe of rai/ing the paſſions by 
a Cloſe accelerated plot, and for the convenience 
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of repreſentation, to conclude their ſubject in frue 
acts, he affects to reſtrain himſelf within the 
ſame limits. The event was, that, cutting him- 
ſelf off, by this means, from the opportunity of 
digreſſive ornaments, which contribute ſo much 
to the pomp of the epic poetry; and, what 15 
more eſſential, from the advantage of the moſt 
gradual and circumſtantiated narration, which 
gives an air of ruth and reality to the fable, he 
failed in accompliſhing the proper end of this po- 
em, ADMIRATION; produced by a grandeur of 
deſign and variety of important incidents, and 
fuftained by all the energy and minute particula- 
rity of deſcription. 

2. It was eſſential to the antient epos to raiſe 
and exalt the fable by the intervention of ſ#per- 
natural agency. This, again, the: peet miſtook 
for the prejudice of the affected imitators of Ho- 
mer, „ who had fo often led them into heaven 
« and hell, till, by converſation with gods and 
ec ghoſts, they ſometimes deprive us of thoſe 
« natural probabilities in ſtory, which are in- 
« ſtructive to human life [g].“ Here then he 
would needs be original; and fo, by recording 
only the affairs of men, hath fairly omitted a 
neceſſary part of the epic plan, and that which, 
of all others, had given the greateſt ſtate and 
magnificence to its conſtruction. Yet here, to 
do him juſtice, one thing deſerves our commen- 
dation. It had been the way of the Italian ro- 
mancers, who were at that time the beſt poets, 
to run very much into prodigy and enchantment, 
« Not only to excced the w:r#, but alſo the paſe 
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e ſibility of nature, they would have impene- 
cc trable armors, inchanted caſtles, invulnerable 
« bodies, iron men, flying horſes, and a thou. 
& ſand other ſuch things, which are eaſily feign- 
% ed by them that dare [].“ Theſe conceits, 
he rightly ſaw, had too ſlender a foundation in 
the ſerious belief of his age to juſtify a relation 
of them. And had he only dropped theſe, his 
conduct had been without blame. But, as it is 
the weakneſs of human nature, the obſervation 
of this extreme determined him to the other, of 
admitting nothing, however well eſtabliſned in 
the general opinion, that was ſupernatural. 

And as here he did too much, ſo in another 
reſpect it may be obſerved, he did too litile. 
The romancers, before ſpoken of, had carricd 
their notions of gallantry in ordinary life, as 
high, as they had done thoſe of preternatural 
agency, in their marvellous fidtions. Yet here 
this original genius, who was not to be held by 
the ſhackles of ſuperſtition, ſuffered himſelf to 
be entrapped in the ſilken net of love and honour. 
And ſo hath adopted, in his draught of charac- 
ters, that elevation of ſentiment which a change 
of manners could not but diſpoſe the reader to 
regard as fantaſtic in the Gothic romance, at the 
fame time that he rejected what had the trueſt 
grace in the antient epic, a ſober intermixture of 
religion. | 

The execution of his poem was anſwerable to 
the general method, His SENTIMENTS are fre- 
quently forced, and ſo tortured by an affectation 
of wit, that every ſtanza hath the air of an epi- 
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gram. And the ExeRESSION, in which he 
cloths them, is ſo quaint and figurative, as 
turns his delcription almoſt into a continued 
riddle. 

Such was the effect of a ſtudious atettation 
of originality in a writer, who, but for this miſ- 
conduct, had been in the firſt rank of our poets. 
His endeavour was to keep clear of the models, 
in which his youth had been inſtructed, and 
which he perfectiy underſtood, Ani in this in- 
ceed he ſucceeded, But the ſucceſs 1,7 him the 
poſſeſſion of, what his large fou! appe: ears to have 
been full of, a true and permanent g tory; which 
hath ever ariſen, and can only ariſe, from the un- 
ambitious ſimplicity of nature; conteriplated | in 
her own proper form, or, by 'reflelimn, in- the 

faithful mirror of thoſe very models, he ſo much 
dreaded. 

In ſhort, from what hath been here advanced, 
and eſpecially as confirmed by fo uncommon an 
inſtance, I think myſclf entitled to come at once 
to this general concluſion, which they, who have a 

comprehenſive view of the hiſtory of letters, in 
| their ſeveral periods, and a juſt diſcernment to 
eſtimate their ſtate in them, will hardly diſpute 


| with me, © that, though many cauſes concur to 

“ produce a thorough degeneracy of taſte in 
« any country ; yet the principal, ever, is, THIS 

© ANXIOUS DREAD OF IMITATION IN PQ= 

k % LITE AND CULTIVATED WRITERS.” 

; And, if fuch be the caſe, among the other 


uſes of this Eſſay, it may perhaps ſerve for a ſea- 
ſonable admonition to the poets of our time, to 
relinquiſn their vain hopes of originality, and 
turn themſelves to a ſtricter imitation of the beſt 
models. I ſay, a ſeaſonable admonition; for the 
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more poliſhed a nation is, and the more gene- 
rally theſe models are underſtood, the greater 
danger there is, as was now obſerved, of running 
into that worſt of literary faults, affeAation, 
But, to ſtimulate their endeavours to this prac- 
tice, the judgment of the public ſhould firſt be 
ſet right; and their readers prepared to place a 
juft value upon it, In this reſpect, too, I would 
wi.} ngly contribute, in ſome ſmall degree, to 
the fervice of letters. For the poet, whoſe ob- 
jt is fame, will always adapt himſelf to the 
humour of thoſe, who confer it. And till the 
public taſte be reduced, by ſober criticiſm, to a 
juſt ſtandard, ſtrength of genius will only enable 
a writer to pervert it ſtill further, by a too ſuc- 
ceſsful compliance with its vicious expecta- 
tions. 


DIS SERVO 


— 


DISSERTATION -7V, 


On the Mankxs of IMITATION. 


To Mr. MASON. 


Have ſaid, in the diſcourſe on PotTICAL 

IMITATION, „ that coincidencies of a cer- 
© tain kind, and in a certain degree, cannot fail 
«© to convict a writer of Imitation [z].“ You 
are curicus, my friend, to know what theſe 
coincidencies are, and have thought that an 
attempt to point them out would furniſh an 
uſefv] ſupplement to what I have written on 
this ſubject. But the juſt execution of this 
deſign would require, beſides a careful exa— 
mination cf the workings of the human mind, 
an exact ſcrutiny of the moſt original and moſt 
imitative writers. And, with all your partia- 
lity fer me, can you, in carneſt, think me ca- 
pable of fulfilling the fr ft of theſe conditions; 
Or, if I were, do you imagine that, at this time 
0 Cay, I can have the leiſure to perform the 
tber? My younger years, indeed, have been 
ſpent in turning over thoſe authors which young 
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men are moſt fond of; and among theſe I will 
not diſown that the Poets of antient and modern 
fame have had their full ſhare in my affeQion. 
But you, who love me fo well, would not wiſh 
m2 to pais more of my life in theſe flowery re- 
Zions; which tho? You may yet warcer in with- 
out offence, and the rather as you wander in 
them with ſo pure a mind and to fo moral a pur- 
pole, there ſeems no decent pretence for me to 
loiter in them any longer. | 

Yet in ſaying tlus I would not be thought to 

aſſume that ſevere character; ; which, tho? fome- 

r1mes tne garb of reaſon, is er | bclieve, 
the maſk of dulneſs, or of ſomething worſe. No, 
am too ſenſible to the charms, nay to the uſes 
of your proſeſſion, to affect a contempt for it, 
The great Roman ſaid well, Haec fludia adole- 
ſceutiam alunt; ſenecſutem oblectant. We make 
a full meal of them in cur youth. And no phi- 
ioiophy requires fo perfect a mortification as that 
we ſhould wholly abitain from them in our riper 
years. But ſhould we invert the obſervation ; 
and take this light food not as the refreſhment 
only, but as the proper nouriſhment of Age; 
ſuch a name as Cicero's, I am afraid, would be 
wanting, and not eaſily found to juſtity the prac- 
tice. 

Let us own then, on a greater authority than 
His, © That every thing is beautiful in its ſea— 
« ſon.” The Spring hath it's buds and bloſſoms : 
But, as the year runs on, You are not diſpleas'd, 
perhaps, to ſee them fall off; and would certain- 
ly be diſappointed not to find them, in due time, 
ſucceeded by thoſe mel/cw hangings, the poet 
ſomewhere ſpeaks of. 
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I could alledge till graver reaſons. But I 
would only ſay, in one word, that your friend 
has had his ſhare in theſe amuſements. I may 
recollect with pleaſure, but muſt never hve over 
again 


Pierioſque dies, et amantes catmina ſomnos. 


Vet ſomething, you inſiſt, is to be done; and, 
if it amount to no more than a ſpecimen or light 
ketch, ſuch as my memory, or the few notes I 
have by me, would furniſh, the defign, you 
think, is not totally to be relinquiſhed. 

L underſtand the danger of gratifying you on 
theſe terms. Yet, whatever it be, 7 have no 
power to excuſe myſelf from any attempt, by 
which, you tell me at leaſt, I may be able to 
gratify you. I will do my beſt, then, to draw 
together ſuch obſervations, as I have ſometimes 
thought, in reading the poets, moſt material for 
the certain diſcovery of imitations, And I ad- 
dreſs them to vob, not only as You are the 
propereſt judge of the ſubjet; You, who un- 
derſtand io well in what manner the Pocts are 
us'd to imitate each other, and who yourſelf ſo 
finely imitate the boſt of them; But as I would 
give "Ycu this ſmall proof of my affe&ion, and 
have perhaps the ambition of publiſhing to the 
world in this way the entire friendſhip, that ſub- 
ſiſts between us, 

Yeu tell me Ih iccecded not amiſs in ex- 
plaining the difficulty of detecting Imitations, 
The materials of poetry, You own, lie ſo much 
in common amongſt all writers, and the ſeveral 
ways of em ploying them are ſo much under the 
controul of common ſenſe, that writings will in 
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many reſpects be ſimilar, where there is no 
thought or deſign of Imitating. I take advan- 
tage of this conceſſion to conclude from it, That 
we can ſeldom pronounce with certainty of Imi- 
tations without ſome external proof to aſſiſt us in 
the diſcovery. You will underſtand me to mean 
by theſe external provfs, the previous knowledge 
we have, from conſiderations not reſpecting the 
Nature of the work itſelt, of the writer's av/ity 
or inducements to imitate, Our firſt enquiry, 
then, will be, concerning the Age, Charader, 
and Education of the ſuppoſed Imitator. 

We can determine with little certainty, how 
far the principal Greek writers have been in- 
debted to Imitation, We trace the waters ot 
Helicon no higher than to their ſonrce. And we 
acquieſce, with reaſon, in the device of the old 
painter, You know of, who {omewhat rudciy 
indeed, but not abſurdly, drew the figure ct 
Homer with a fountain ſtreaming out cf his mouth, 
and the other poets watering at it. 


Hither, as to their fountain, other Stars 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw lignt. 


The Greek writers then were, or, for any 
thing we can ſay, might be Original. 

But we can rarely affirm this of any other. 
And the reaſon is plain. When a taſte for Jjet- 
ters prevail'd in any country, if it aroſe at firit 
trom the efforts of original thinking, it was im- 
mediately cheriſhed ard cul:ivated by the ſtudy 
©! tne old writers. You are too well acquaint- 
ea with the progreſs of antient and medern wit 
to coubt cf this fact. Rome adorn'd itſelf in 
he Spails of Greece. And both aſſiſted in 
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dreſſing up the later European poetry. What 
elſe do You find in the Italian or French Wits, 
but the old matter, work'd over again; only pre- 
ſented to us in a new form, and embelliſh'd 
perhaps with a conceit or two of mere modern 
invention? 

But the Engliſh, You ſay, or rather your 
fondneſs for Y our Maſters leads You to ſuppoſe, 
are original thinkers, Tis true, Nature has ta- 
ken a pleaſure to ſhew us what ſhe could do, by 
the production of oN Prodigy. But the reſt 
are what we admire them for, not indecd with- 
out Genius, perhaps with a larger ſhare of it 
than has fallen to the lot of others, yet direc] 
and chiefly by the difciplinc of art and the helps 
of imitation. 

The golden times of the Englith Poetry werc, 
undoubtedly, the reigns of our two Queens. 
Invention was at its height, in the ene; and 
Corrcane'ſs, in the ber. In both, the manners 
of a court retin'd, without either breaking or 
corrupting the ſpirit of our poets. But do you 
forget that ELIZAFEETH read Greck and Latin 
almoſt as eaſily as our Profcſiors? And can you 
doubt that vw hat ſhe knew fo well, would be 
known, admircd, and imitated by every other ? 
Or ſay, that the writers of her time were, ſome 
of them, ignorant enough of the learned lan- 
guages to be inventors; can you fuppoſc, from 
what you know of the fathion of that ape, that 
their farcies 7 not be ſprinkled, and their 
wits FENG by tne cfiences cf the Italian 
poetry 


1 * need ſay a word of our OTHEFR- 


Qu cen, whole reign was unaue%onably the era 
of claſſic imitation ard of clallic taſte, Even 
they, 
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they, who had never been as far as Greece or 
Italy, to warm their imaginations or ſtock their 
memories, might do both to a tolerable degree 
in France; which, tho* it bow'd to our coun- 
try's arms, had almoſt the aſcendant in point of 
letters, 

I mention theſe things only to put you in 
mind that hardly one of our poets has been in a 
condition to do without, or certainly be above, 
the ſuſpicion of Jearned imitation. And the ob- 
ſervation is ſo true, that even in this our age, 
when good letters, they ſay, are departing from 
us, the Greek or Roman ſtamp is ſtill viſible in 
every work of genius, that has taken with the 
public. Do you think one needed to be told in 
the title-page, that a late DRAMA, or ſome later 
Ops were formed on the antient model? 

'The drift of all this, you will fay, 1s to over- 
turn the former diſcourie ; for that now I pre- 
tend, every degree of likeneſs to a preceding 
writer 1s an argument of imitation. Rather, it 
cu pleaſe, conclude that, in my opinion, every 
degree of likeneſs is expoſed to the ſuſpicion of 
1mitation. To convert this ſuſpicion into a 
proof, it is not enough to ſay, that a writer 
might, but that his circumſtances make it plain 
or probable at leaſt, that he did imitate. 

Of theſe circumſtances then, the firſt I ſhould 
think deſerving our attention, is the Ac in 
which the writer lived. One ſhould know if it 
were an age addicted to much ſtudy, and in 
which it was creditable for the beſt writers to 
make a ſhew of their reading. Such eſpecially 
was the age ſucceeding to that memorable æra, 
the revival of letters in theſe weſtern countries, 
The faſhion of the time was to interweave as 

much 
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much of antient wit as poſſible in every new 
work. Writers were fo far from affecting to 
think and ſpeak in their own way, that it was 
their pride to make the admired antient think 
and ſpeak for them. This humour continued 
very long, and in ſome ſort even ſtill continues: 
with this difference indeed, that, then, the an- 
tients were introduced to do the honvurs, ſince, 
to do the drudgery of the entertainment. But 
ſeveral cauſes conſpired to carry it to its height 
in England about the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury. You may be ſure then, the writers of 
that period abound in imitations. The beſt poets 
boaſted of them as their ſovereign excellence. 
And you will eaſily credit, for inſtance, that B. 
Johnſon was a ſervile imitator, when you find 
him on ſo many occaſions little better than a 
jainful tranſlator. 

1 foreſee the occaſion I ſhall have, in the 
courſe of this letter, to weary you with citati- 
ons : and would not therefore go out of my way 
tor them. Yet, amidſt a thouſand inſtances of 
this ſort in Johnſon, the following, I fancy, will 
entertain you. 'The Latin verſes, you know, are 
of Catullus. 


Ut flos in ſeptis ſecretus naſcitur hortis, 
Iznotus pecori, nullo convulſus aratro, 

Quem mulcent aarz, firmat fol, educat imber, 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavcie puellæ. 
Idem, quum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nullz optavere puellæ. 


It came in Johnſon's way, in one of his maſks, 
to tranſlate this paſſage; and obſerve with what 
induſtry he has ſecur'd the ſenſe, While the ſpirit 
of his author eſcapes him, 


Look, 
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Look, how a flower that cloſe in cloſes grows, 
Hid from rude cattle, bruifed with no plows, 
Which th' air doth ſtroke, ſua ftrengthen, ſhow'rs 
ſhoot high'r, 
5 many youths, and many maids deſire; 
Fane ſame, when cropt by cruel hand is wither'd, 
No youths at all, no maidens have deſir'd 


Alt was not thus, you remember, that Aricſto 
and Pope have ee theſe fine verſes. But 
to return to our purpoſe: 

To this conſideration of the Age of a writer, 
you may add, if you pleaſe, that of his Epu- 
carloN. Tho? it might not, in general, be 
the faſhion to aſſect learning, the habits acquired 
by a particular writer might diſpoſe him to do fo. 
What was leſs citeemed by the enthuſiaſts of 
Milton's time (of which however he himſelf was 
one of the greateſt) than prophane or indeed any 
kind of learning? Yet we, who know that his 
yeuth was ſpent in the ſtudy of the beſt writers 
in every language, want but little evidence to 
convince us that his great genius did not di:da; 
to ſtoop to imitation. You aſſent, I dare ſay, 
to Dryden's compliment, tho? it be an invidious 
one. © That no man has ſo coptouſly tranſlated 
«© Homer's 8 and the Latin elegancics 
** of Virgil.“ Nay, don't you remember, the 
other day, that we were half of a mind to give 
him up for a ſnhameleſs plagiary, chiefly becauſe 
we were ſure he had been a great reader. 

But no gocd writer, it will be ſaid, has flou— 
riſned out of a learned age, or at leaſt without 
ſome tinQure of learning. It may be ſo. Yet 
every writer is not dilpof cd to make the moſt of 
theſe advantages. What jj we pay ſome regard 

then 
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then to the CHARACTER of the writer? A poet, 
enamoured of himſelf, and who {cis up fer a 
great inventive genius, thinks much to profit 
by the ſenſe of his predeceſſors, and even when 
he ſteals, takes care to diſſemble his thefts, and 
to conceal them as much as poſſible. You know 
I have inſtanced in fuch a pce._ in tir William 
D' Avenant. In detecting the imitat.ons of ſuch 
a writer one mult then proceed with fome cauti- 
on. But what if our concern be with ene, whole 
modeſty leads him to revere the ſenſe and even 
the expreſſion of approved authors, wheſe tafte 
enables him to ſelect the fineſt paſſages in their 
works, and whoſe 3 dae determines him to 
make a free uſe of them? Suppoſe we know all 
this from common funde; ard even from his on 
2 would you ſcruple to call that an 

mitation in him, which in the other might have 
* for reſemblance only ? 

As the character is amiable, you will be pleaſed 
to hear me own, there are many mocern poets 
to wi;om it belongs. Perhaps, the firit that oc- 
Curred to my thoughts was Mr. Addiſon. Eut 
the obſervation helds of others, and of one, in 
particular, very much his ſuperior in true genius. 
i know not whether you agree with me, that 
the famous line in the Hay en man ; 


« An honeſt man's th: nubleſt wcr:. of God,“ 


is taken from Plato's 5 II&ilu- bepwT610y + £7 ue 7 
eyali, Put I am fure you will, that the ſtill 
more famous lines, v hich ſhallow men repeat 
without underſtanding, 


For modes of Faith Jet graceleſs zealots ſigh t, 
lis, can't be wiong wicote lite is in the right:“ 
ale 
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are but copied, tho? with vaſt improvement in 
the force and turn of expreſſion, from the exccl- 
lent and, let it be no diſparagement to him tv 
ſay, from the orthodox Mr. Cowley. The poet 
is ſpeaking of his friend CRASHAW, 


« His Faith perhaps in ſome nice tenets might 
« Be wrong; his life, I'm ſure, was in th? right.” 


Mr. Pope, who found himſelf in the ſame cir- 
cumitances with Craſhaw, and had ſuffered no 


doubt from the like uncharitable conſtructions of 


graceleſs zral, was very naturally tempted to a- 
dopt this candid ſentiment, and to give it the 
further heightening of his own ſpirited expreſ- 
ſion. 

Let us ſee then how far we are got in this in- 
quiry. We .may ſay of the old Latin poets, 
that they all came out of the Greek ſchools. It 
is as true of the moderns in this part of the 
world, that they, in general, have had their 
breeding in both the Greek and Latin. But 


when the queſtion is of any particular writer, 


bow far and in what inſtances you may preſume 
on his being a profeſſed imitator, much will de- 
end on the certain knowledge you have of his 
Age, Education, and Character. When all theſe 
circumſtances meet in one man, as they have 
done in others, but in none perhaps ſo eminently 
as in B. Johnion, wherever you find an acknow- 
ledged likeneſs, you will do him no injuſtice to 
call it imitation, 
Yet all this you ſay, comes very much ſhort 
of what you require of me. You want me to 
ſpeciſy thote peculiar conſiderations, and even to 


reduce them into rule, from which one may be 


authoriſed 
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authoriſed in any inſtance to pronounce of imita- 
tions. It is not enough, you pretend, to ſay of 
any paſſage in a celebrated poet, that it moſt 
probably was taken from ſome other. In 
your extreme jealouſy for the credit of your or- 
der, you call upon me to ſhew the diſtin marks 

which convict him of this co:amerce. 

In a word, You require me to turn [to the 
poets ; to gather a number of thoſe paſllages 1 
call Imitations 1; and to point to the circumſl. ances 
in each that prove them to be ſo, I attend you 
with pleaſure in this amuſing ſearch, Jt is not 
material, I ſuppoſe, that we obſerve any ſtrict 
method in our ramblings, And yet we will nok 
wholly neglect it. 

Perhaps then we ſhall find undoubted marks of 
Imitation, both in the SExNTiMENT, and Lx- 
PRESSION of great writers, 

To begin with ſuch conſiderations as are moſt 
GENERAL. 


I. An identity of the ſuljed7-matter of poetry 
is no ſure evidence of Imitation: and leaſt of 
all, perhaps, in natural deſcription. Yet where 
the local peculiarities of nature are to be deſcrib- 
ed, there an exact conformity of the matter will 
evince an Imitation, 

Deſeriptive poets have ever been fond of la- 
viſhing all the riches of their fancy on the Spring. 
But the appearances of this prime of the year are 
ſo diverſified with the climate, that deſcriptions 
of it, if taken diretly from nature, muſt needs 
be very different. The Greek and Latin, and 
ſince them, the Provencial poets, when they in- 
fiſt, as they always do, on the indulgent ſoftneſ⸗ 
of this ſeaſon, its genial dews and foſtering breezes, 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak nothing but what 1s agreeable to their own 
experience and feeling. 


It ver; et Venus; et Venetis praenuntius ante 9 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter : * 
Flora quibus mater praetpergens ante viai E. 


Cuncta coloribus egregiis et odoribus opplet. 


Venus, or the ſpirit of love, is repreſented 
by thoſe poets as brooding o'er this delicious 
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ay 
ſeaſon ; 
Rura * voluptas: rura VEREREM ſen- 
junt. 
Ipſa Wee nas purpurantem pingit annum floribus: 
Ipſa ſurgentis papil as de Favoni ſpiritu Ti 
Urguet in toros lepentes; ipia roris lucidi, etc. 01 
, : I 
and a great deal more to the ſame purpoſe, which p 
every one recollects in the old claſſic and in the if 
Provencial poets, 
f 1 
But when we hear this language from the © 
. * — 
more northern, and particularly our Engliſh 
3 * a 
bards, who perhaps are ſhivering with the blaſts » 
. . . . I 
of the north-eaſt, at the very time their imagi- * 


nation would warm itſelf with theſe notions, one 
is certain this cannot be the effect of obſervation, 6 
but of a ſportful fancy; enchanted by the native 2 
lovelineſs of theſe exotic images, and charmed by 7] 

the ſecret inſenſible power of imitation. 
And to ſhew the certainty of this concluſion, z 
Shakeſpear, we may obſerve, who had none ot 4 
hls claſſical or Provencial bias on his mind, al- : 
ways deſcribes, not a Greek, or Italian, or Pro- 
encial, but an Engliſh Spring ; where we meet 
with many unamiable characters; and, among 
the reſt, inſtead of Zephyr or Favonius, we have 
the 
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the bleak north-eaſt, that n/ps the blooming infants 
of the Spring. 

But there are other obvious examples. In 
Cranmer's prophetic ſpeech, at the end of Hy x- 
RY VIII, when the poct makes him ſay of kts 
Elizabeth, that, 


« In her days ev'ry man ſaall eat with ſaſety 
„% Under his own vine what he plants.“ 


and of King James, 2 


He fhall flouriſh, 
« And, like a mour.tiin Cedar, reach his branches 
o all the Plains about him“ 


Tt 1s eaſy to ſce that lis Vine ard Cedar are not 
of Engliſh growth, but tranſplanted from Judæa. 
I do not mention this as an impropriety in the 
poet, who, for the greater ſulemnity of his pre- 
diction, and even from a principle of decorum, 
makes his Arch biſhop fetch his imagery from 
Scripture. I only [RNS notice of it as a certain 
argument that the i: an gery as not his own, that 
is, not ſuggeſted 175 is OWN 105 crvation of na- 
1 

The caſe You ſee, in theſe inſtances, is the 
ſame as if an ENU landſhip- painter ſhould 
chooſe to decorate his Scene with an Italian ſky. 
The Conroifſeur would ſay, he had copicd this 
particular from Titian, and not from Nature. I 
preſume then to give it for a certain note of Imi- 
tation, when the properties of on? clime are given 
to another, 

IT. You will draw the ſame concluſion when- 
ever You find The Genius of one E given 


© to another.” 
Plautus 
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1. Plautus gives us the fcllowing true piture 
of the Greek manners: 


In hominum aetate multa eveniunt hujus modi 

Irae interveniunt, redeunt tut ſum in gratiam. 

Verùm irae ſiquae forte eveniunt hujusmodi, 

Inter eos rurſum ſi reventum in gratiam elt, 

Bis tanto amici ſunt inter ſe, quam prius. 
AmenyT. A. 111. S. 2. 


You are better acquainted with the modern 
Italian writers than I am ; but if ever You find 
any of them transferring this placability of tem- 
per into an eulogy of his co UNtTY en, conclude 
withou! heſitation, that th nUment is taken, 

The late Editor cf Toh nſon's works oh- 
Co very well the imprapriety of leaving a trait 
of Italian manners in his &v-rp man in bis humonr, 
when he fitted vp that Play with Engliſh cha- 
raters. Had the ſcene been lad originally in 
England, and that trait been given us, it had 
convicted the poet of Imitation. 

This attention to the genius of a people 
weill ſometimes ſhew You, that the form of com- 
poſition, as well as particular ſentiments, comes 
from Imitation. An inſtance occurs to me as I 
am writing, The Greeks, You know, were 
great haranguers. So were the antient Romans, 
but in a leſs degree. One is not ſurprized there- 
fore that their hiſtorians abound in ſet ſpeeches; 


which, in their hands, become the fineſt parts of 


their works. But wken you find modern writers 
indulging in this practice of ipecch-making, You 
may gueſs from what ſource the habit is derived. 
Would Machiavel, for inſtance, as little of a 
Scholar as, they ſay, he was, have adorned his 


fine hiſtory of Florence with ſo many harangues, 
it 


2 
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if the claſſical bias, imperceptibly, it may be, to 
himſelf, had noi hung on his mind ? 

Another example 1s remarkable. You have 
ſome times wondered how it has come to pals 
that the moderns delight ſo much in dralogue- 
writing, and yet that ſo very few have ſucceed- 
ed in it. The proper anſwer to the firſt part of 
your enquiry will go ſome way towards giving 
you ſatisfaction as to the laſt. The practice is 
not original, has no foundation in the manners 
of modern times. It aroſe from the excellence 
of the Greek and Roman dialogues, which was 
the uſual form in- which the antients choſe to 
deliver their ſentiments on any ſubject. 

Still another inſtance comes in my way. How 
happencd it, one may aſk, that Sir PIII Syp- 
NEY in his Arcadia, and afterwards SPENCER in 
his Fairy Queen, obſerved ſo unnatural a conduct 
in thoſe works ; in which the Story proceeds, as 
it were, by ſnatches; and with ccntinual inter- 
ruptions? How was the good ſenſe of thoſe wri- 
ters, ſo converſant beſides in the beſt models of 
antiquity, ſeduced into this prepoſterous method ? 
The anſwer, no doubt, is, that they were copy- 
ing the deſign, or diſorder rather, of ARIOSTO, 
the lavourite poct of that time. 


III. Of near akin to this contrariety to the ge- 
nius of a people is another mark which a careful 
reader will obſerve * in the repreſentation of 
& certain TENETS, different from thoſe which 
hs prone in a writer's country or time.” 

. We ſeldom are able to faſten an imitation, 
with certainty, on ſuch a writer as Shakeſpear. 
Sometimes we are, but never to ſo much ad- 
vantage as when he happens to forget himſelf in 

this 
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this reſpect. When Claudio, in Meaſure for 
Meafure, pleads for his life in that famous 
ſpeech, 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lye in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 

This ſenſible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed Ice; 

To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 

And blown with reſtleſs violence about 

The pendant world — 


It is plain that theſe arc not the Sentiments winch 
any man entertained of Death in the writer's age 
or in that of the ſpeaker. We ſee in this paſſage 
a mixture of Chriſtian and Pagan ideas; all of 
them very ſuſceptible of poetical ornament, and 
conducive to the argument of the Scene; but 
ſuch as Shakeſpear had never dreamt of 'but for 
Virgil's Platonic hell ; where, as we read, 


aliae panduntur inanes 
Suſpenſae ad ventos: aliis ſub gurgite vaſto, 
Infectum eluitur ſcelus, aut exuritur igni. 
| Virg. I. vi. 


2. A prodigiouſly fine paſſage in Milton may 
furn. ſh another example of this fort, 


When Luft 
By unchaſt looks, looſe geſtutes, and fou] talk, 
But moſt by lewd and laviſh act of Sin, 
Lets in deſilement to the inward parts, 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Inbodies, and imbrutes, till ſhe quite loſe 
Ihe divine property of her hrit being. 
Such are tho!e thick and gloomy thadows damp, 
Ott teen in charnel yaults and {epulchres, 
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Ling'ring, and fitting by a new-made grave, 
As loth to leave the body, that it lov'd, 
And linkt itſelf by carnal ſenſuality 


To a degenerate and degraded ftate. 
Maſk at Ludiow Caſtle, 


This philoſophy of imbruted ſauls becoming thick 
ſhadows is ſo remote from any ideas entertained 
at preſent of the effects of Sin, and at the ſame 
time is ſo agreeable to the notions of Plato (a 
double favourite of Milton, for his own ſake, 
and for the ſake of his being a favourite with his 
Italian Maſters), that there is not the leaſt queſ- 
tion of its being taken from the PAE DO. 
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here is no wonder, now one ſecs the foun- 
tain Milton drew from, that, in admiration of 
this poetical philoſophy (which nouriſhed the fine 
ſpirits of that time, though it corrupted ſome), 
he ſhould make the other ipeaker in the ſcene 
cry out, as in a fit of extaſy, | 


How charming is divine philoſophy ! 

Not harſh, and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſica! as 1s Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feaſt of nectar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigns — 


The very ideas which Lord SHAarTsBURY has 
employed in his encomiums on the Platonic ph. 
lofophy; and the very language which Dr. 
IIENRTY MokE would have uſed, if he had known 
to expreſs himſelf fo ſoberly. 

3. Having 
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3. Having ſaid ſo much of Plato, whom the 
Italian writers have helped to make known to 
us, let me juſt obſerve one thing, to our preſent 
purpoſe, of thoſe Italian writers themſelves. One 
of their peculiarities, and almoſt the firſt that 
ſtrikes us, is a certain ſublime myſtical air which 
runs through all their fictions. We find them a 
fort of philoſophical fanatics, indulging them- 
ſelves in ſtrange conceits “ concerning the Soul, 
ce the chyming of celeſtial orbs, and preſiding S- 
« rent.“ One may tell by theſe marks, that 
they doated on the fancies of Plato; if we had 
not, beſides, direct evidence for this concluſion. 
Tallo fays of himfelf, and he applauds the ſame 
thing in Petrarch, “ Lefli gi4 tutte Popere di 
C Platone, è mi rimaſſero molti ſemi nella mente 
« della ſua dottrina.” I take theſe words from 
Menage, who has much more to the ſame pur- 
poſe, in his elegant oblervations on the Amintas 
of this poet, | | 

One ſees then where Milton had been for that 
imagery in the Axc Abs, | 


then liſten I 
To the celeſtial Syrens' harmony, 
That fit upon the nine enfolded ſpheres 
And ſing to thoſe that hold the vital ſhears, 
And turn the adamantine ſpindle round, 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. 


The beſt comment on theſe verſes is a paſſage 
in the x'® Book of Plato's Republic, where this 
whole ſyſtem, of Syrens quiring ts the fates, is 
explained or rather delivered. 

IV. We have ſeen a Mark of Imitation, in 
the alluſion of writers to certain ſtrange, and fo- 
reign tenets of philoſophy. The obſervation 
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may be extended to all thoſe paſſages (which are 
innumerable in our poets) that allude ta the rites, 
cuſtoms, language, and theology of Paganiſm. 

It is true, indeed, this Species of Imitation 1s 
not that which is, propcrly, the ſubject of this 
Letter. The moſt original writer is allowed to 
furniſh himſelf with poetical ideas from all quar- 
ters. And the management of learned Allufron 
is to be regarded, perhaps, as one of the niceſt 
offices of inven: ion. Yet it may be uſeful to ſee 
from what ſources a great poet derives his mate- 
rials; and the rather, as this detection will ſome- 
times account for the manner in which he diſpoſes 
of them. However, I will but detain You with 
a remark or two on this claſs of Imitations. 

1. I obſerve, that even Shakeſpear himſelf a- 
bounds in learned Alluſions. How he came b 
them, is another queſtion ; though not ſo difficult 
to be anſwered, You know, as ſome have ima- 
gined. 'They, who are in ſuch aſtoniſhment at 
the learning of Shakeſpear, beſides that they 
certainly carry the notion of his illiteracy too far, 
forget that the Pagan imagery was familiar to all 
the poets of his time—that abundance of this 
ſort of learning was to be picked up from almoſt 
every Engliſh book, he could take into his hands 
—that many of the beſt writers in Greek and 
Latin had been tranſlated into Engliſh—that his 
converſation lay among the moſt learned, that is, 
the moſt paganized poets of his age—but above 
all, that, if he had never looked into books, or 
converſed with bookiſh men, he might have 
learned almoſt all the ſecrets of paganiſm {fo tar, 
I mean, as a poet had any uſe of them) from the 
Masxs of B. Johnſon; contrived by that poet 
with ſo pedantical an exactneſe, that one is ready 
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3. Having faid ſo much of Plato, whom the m 
Italian writers have helped to make known to ir 
us, let me juſt obſerve one thing, to our preſent cu 
purpoſe, of thoſe Italian writers themſelves. One . 
of their peculiarities, and almoſt the firſt that ne 
ſtrikes us, is a certain ſublime myſtical air which L 
runs through all their fictions, We find them a fu 
fort of philoſophical fanatics, indulging them- te 
ſelves in ſtrange conceits “ concerning the Soul, is 
ce the chyming of celeſtial orbs, and preſiding S- of 
« yens,” One may tell by theſe marks, that fre 
they doated on the fancies of Plato; if we had i: 
not, beſides, direct cvidence for this concluſion. 1 
Tallo ſays of himfelf, and he applauds the ſame of 
thing in Petrarch, “ Leſſi gia tutte Popere di a 
e Platone, è mi rimaſſero molti ſemi nella mente 
« della ſua dottrina.“ I take theſe words from bo 
Menage, who has much more to the {ame pur- thi 
poſe, in his elegant obſervations on the Amintas to 
of this poct, ' git 
One ſees then where Milton had been for that thi 
imagery in the ARCADEs, | cet 
then liſten 1 tor 
To the celeitial Syrens' harmony, the 
That fit upon the nine enfolded ſpheres | for 
And fing to thoſe that hold the vital ſhears, EV 
And turn the adamantine {nindie round, — 
On which the fate of Gods and men is wound. La 
The beſt comment on theſe verſes is a paſſage _ 
in the xth Book of Flato's Republic, where this the 
whole ſyſtem, of Syrens quiring te the fates, is all, 
explaincd or rather delivered. 4225 
IV. We have ſeen a Mar of Imitation, in lea 
the alluſion of writers to certain ſtrange, and f9- - Un 
reign tenets of philoſophy. The obſervation * 
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may be extended to all thoſe paſſages (which are 
innumerable in our poets) that allude ta the r7te-, 
cuſtoms, language, and theology of Paganiſm. 

It is true, indeed, this Species-of Imitation is 
not that which is, properly, the ſubject of this 
Letter. The moſt original writer is allowed to 
furniſh himſelt with poetical ideas from all quar- 
ters. And the management of learned Alluſiou 
is to be regarded, perhaps, as one of the niceſt 
offices of inven: ion. Yet it may be uſeful to ſee 
from what ſources a great poet derives his mate- 
rials; and the rather, as this detection will ſome- 
times account for the manner in which he diſpoſes 
of them. However, I will but detain You with 
a remark or two on this claſs of Imitations. 

1. I obſerve, that even Shakeſpear himſelf a- 
bounds in learned Alluſions. How he came by 
them, is another queſtion ; though not ſo difficult 
to be anſwered, You know, as ſome have ima- 
gined. They, who are in ſuch aſtoniſhment at 
the learning of Shakeſpear, beſides that they 
certainly carry the notion of his illiteracy too far, 
torget that the Pagan imagery was familiar to all 
the poets of his time—that abundance of this 
ſort of learning was to be picked up from almoſt 
every Engliſh book, he could take into his hands 
— that many of the beſt writers in Greek and 
Latin had been tranſlated into Engliſh—that his 
converſation lay among the moſt learned, that is, 
the moſt paganized poets of his age — but above 
all, that, if he had rever looked into Looks, or 
converſed with bookith men, he might have 
learned almoſt all the fecrets of pagamiini (to tar, 
I mean, as a poet had any uſe of them) from the 
Masxs of B. Johnſon; contrived by that poet 
with ſo pedantical an exactneſs, that one is ready 
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to take them for lectures and illuſtrations on the 
antient learning, rather than exerciſes of modern 
wit. The taſte of the age, much devoted to 
erudition, and ſtill more, the taſte of the Princes, 
for whom he writ, gave a prodig:ous vogue to 
theſe unnatural exhibitions. And the knowledge 
of antiquity, requiſite to ſucceed in them, was, I 
imagine, the reaſon that Shakeſpear was not over 
fond to try his hand at theſe elaborate trifles, 
Once indeed he did, and with ſuch ſucceſs as to 
diſgrace the very beſt things of this kind we find 
in Johnſon. The ſhort Maſk in the Tempeſt is 
fitted up with a claſſical exactneſs. But its chief 
merit lies in the beauty of the Shew, and the 
richneſs of the poetry. Shakeſpear was ſo ſenh- 
ble of his Superiority, that he could not help 
exulting a little upon it, where he makes Ferdi. 


nand ſay, 


This is a moſt majeſtic Viſion, and 
Harmonious charming Lays — 


Tis true, another Poet, who poſſeſſed a great 
por of Shakeſpear's Genius and all Johnſon's 
earning, has carried this courtly entertainment 
to its laſt perfection. But the Maſt at Ludlou 
Caſtle was, in ſome meaſure, owing to the fairy 
Scenes of his Predeceſſor; who choſe this province 
of Tradition, not only as moſt ſuitable to the 
wildneſs of his vaſt creative imagination, but as 
the ſafeſt for his unlettered Muſe to walk in. 
For here he had much, You know, to expect 
from the popular credulity, and nothing to fear 
from the claſſic ſuperſtition of that time. 

2. It were endleſs to apply this note of imita- 
tion to other poets confeſſedly learned. Yet one 
inſtance is curious enough to be juſt mentioned. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Waller, in his famous poem on the vic- 


tory over the Dutch in June 3, 1665, has the 
following lines; 


His flight tow'rds heaven th' aſpiring BeLGcian 
took ; 

But fell, like PyuatToN, with thunder ſtrook : 

From vaſter hopes than his, he ſeem'd to fall, 

That durſt attempt the BRITISH Admiral: 

From her broadſides a ruder flame is thrown, 

Than from the fiery chariot of the Sun: 

THAT, bears THE RADIANT ENSIGN of THE 
DAY 

And Suk, the flag that governs in the Sea. 


He is comparing the Britiſh Admiral's Ship to the 
Chariot of the Sun. You ſmile at the quaintneſs 
of the conceit, and the ridicule he falls into, in 
explaining it. But that is not the queſtion at 
preſent. The Latter, he ſays, bears the radiant 
enſign of the day : The other, the enfign of naval 
dominion, We underſtand how properly the 
Engliſh Flag is here denominated. But what is 
that other Enſign ? The Sun itſelf, it will be ſaid, 
But who, in our days, ever expreſſed the Sun by 
ſuch a periphraſis? The image is apparently 
antique, and eaſily explained by thoſe who know 
that antiently the Sun was commonly emblema- 
tiz'd by a ſtarry or radiate figure; nay, that ſuch 
a figure was placed aloft, as an Enſign, over the 
Sun' s charioteer, as we may fee in repreſentations 
of this ſort on antient Gems and Medals. 

From this original then Mr. Waller's imagery 
was certainly taken ; and it 1s properly applied 
in this place where he is ſpeaking of the Chariot 
of the Sun, and Phaetor's fall from it. But to 
remove all doubt in the caſe, we can even point 
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to the very paſſage of a Pagan poet, which Mr. 
Waller had in his eye, or rather tranſlated. 


Propterea noctes hiberno tempore longæ 
Ceſlant, dum veniat RADIATUM INSIGNE DIEI. 


Lucr. I. v. 698. 


Here, you ſee, the poets alluſion to a claſſic 
idea has led us to the diſcovery of the very paſ- 
ſage from which it was taken. And this uſe a 
learned reader will often make of the ſpecies of 
Imitation, here conſider'd. 

V. Great writers, You find, ſometimes for- 
get the character of the Age, they live in; the 
principles and notions that belong to it.“ Some- 
« times they forget themſelves, that is, their own 
« ſituation and character.” Another ſign of the 
influence of Imitation, 

1. When we ſee ſuch men, as STRADA and 
MaRIANA, writers of fine talents indeed, but 
of recluſe lives and narrow obſervation, chuſing 
to talk like men of the world, and abounding in 
the moſt refin'd concluſions of the cabinet, we 
are ſure that this character, which we find ſo na- 
tural in a Cardinal DE RETz, is but aſſum'd by 
theſe Jeſuits. And we are not ſurpriz'd to diſ- 
cover, on examination, that their beſt reflections 
are copied from Tacitus. 

On the other hand, when a man of the world 
took it into his head, the other day, in a moping 
fit, to talk Sentences, every body concluded that 
this was not the language of the writer or his 
ſituation, but that he had been poaching in ſome 
pedant ; perhaps in the Stoical Fop, he affected 
ſo much contempt of, SENECA. 


2. Sometimes we catch a great writer devia- 
ting 
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ting from his natural manner, and taking pains» 
as it were, to appear the very reverſe of his pro- 

er cbarafler, Would you wiſh a ſtronger proof 
of his being ſeduc'd, at leaft for the time, by 
the charms of Imitation? 

Nothing is better known than the eaſy, elegant, 
agreeable vein of VoiTure. Yet you have read 
his famous Letter to BALE Ac, and have been 
ſurpriz'd, no doubt, at the forc'd, quaint, and 
puffy manner, in which it is written. The ſe— 
cret is, Voiture 1s aping Balzac from one end of 
this letter to the other. Whether to pay his 
court to him, or to laugh at him, or that per- 
haps, in the inſtant of writing, he really fancied 
an excellence in the ſtyle of that great man, is 
not eaſy to determine. An eminent French cri- 
tic, I remember, is inclined to take it for a 
picce of mockery. At all events, we muſt needs 
eſteem it an Imitation. Ws 

3. 'Fhis remark on the turn of a writer's ge- 
nus, may be further applied to that of his tem- 
per or diſpoſition, 5 

The natural miſanthropy of Swift may ac- 
count for his thinking and ſpeaking very often in 
the ſpirit of RocuroucauriT, without any 
thought of taking from his Maxims, tho” he was 
an admirer of them. But if at any time we ob- 
ſerve ſo humane and benevolent a man as Mr. 
Pope giving into this language, we ſay of courſe, 
This is not his own, but an aſſumed manner.” 

Or what ſay you to an inſtance that exempli- 
hes both theſe obſervations together? The natu- 
ral unaffected turn of Mr. Cowley's manner, and 
the tender ſenſibility of his mind, are equally 
ſeen and loved in his proſe-works, and in ſuch of 
his poems as were written after a good model, or 
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came from the heart. A clear ſparkling fancy, 
ſoftened with a ſhade of melancholy, mide him, 
perhaps, of all our poets the moſt capable of 
excelling in the elegiac way, or of touching us 
in any way where a vein of eaſy language and 
moral ſentiment is required, Who but laments 
then to ſee this fine genius perverted by the pre- 
vailing pedantry of his age, and carried away, 
_ the bias of his nature, to an emulation 
of the rapturous, high-ſpirited Pindar ? 

I might give many more examples. But you 
will obſerve them in your own reading. I take 


the firſt that come to hand only to explain my 


meaning, Which is, “That if you find a courſe 
of ſentiments or caſt of compoſition different from 
that, to which the writer's ſituation, genius or 
complexion would naturally lead him, you may 
well ſuſpect him of imitation.” 

Still it may be, theſe conſiderations are rather 
too general. I come to others more particular 
and deciſive. 

VI. It may be difficult ſometimes to determine 
whether a ſingle ſentiment or image be derived 
or not. But when we ſee a cluſter of them in 
two writers, applied to the ſame ſubject, one can 
hardly doubt that one of them has copied from 
the other. | 

A celebrated French morahſt makes the fol- 
lowing reflections. “ Quelle chimere eſt- ce donc 
« que Phomme ? Quelle nouveaute, quel chaos, 
« quel ſujet de contradiction? Juge de toutes 
« choſes, imbecile ver de terre; depoſitaire du 
«© yrai, amas d'incertitude; gloire,. et rebut de 
«© Punivers,” 


'Turn 


Mr 
out 
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Turn now to the Eſſay on Man and tell me it 
Mr. Pope did not work up the following lines 
out of theſe reflections, 


« Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſelf abus'd or diſabus'd ;. 

« Created half to riſe, and half to fall, 

« Great Lord of all things, yet a prey to all 
Sole judge of truth, in endleſs error hurl'd : 
« The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world.” 


2. This concluſion is ſtill more certain, when, 
together with a general likeneſs of ſentiments, 
we find the ſame diſpoſition of the parts, eſpeci- 
ally if that diſpoſition be in no common form. 


« Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 


„Wich charm of earlieſt birds: pleaſant the ſun, - 


« When fiſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 
«© His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow'r, 
« Gliſfring with dew”—— 


and the reſt of that fine ſpeech in the IVth Book 
of Paradiſe loft, which you remember ſo perfect- 
ly that I need not tranſcribe more of it. 

Milton's fancy, as uſual, is rich and exube- 
rant; but the conduct and application of his 
imagery ſhews, that the whole paſſage was ſha- 
dowed out of thoſe charming but ſimpler lines 
in the DAN AE of Euripides, 


iAov prev Pry lO» , v. 
Kano ot were yivu io ibνeEE,æ 
T Y i D mio I Yue, 
oM, T tinaivly 171 Ul NIS Kanav. 
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"Ng Toi; Am,, Ka) wh Jeng rivers, 
IIA. d veoyva ty S5jant ideiv Pac. 


VII. There is little doubt in ſuch caſes as 
theſe. There needs not perhaps be much in the 
caſe, ſometimes, of ſingle ſentiments or images. 
As where we find © a ſentiment or image in two 
«« writers preciſely the ſame, yet new and un- 
66 uſual.“ 

1. Thus we are told very reaſonably, that 
Milton's cluſt'ring locks is the copy of Apollo- 
nius' ITAOKAMOI BOTPYOENTEE. OB&/. on Spencer, 
p. 80. For tho? the metaphor be a juſt one and 
very natural, yet there is perhaps no other au- 
thority for the uſe of it, but in theſe two poets, 
And Milton had certainly read Apollonius. 

2. What the ſame critic obſerves of Mil- 
ton's, 


a — « And curl the grove 
« In ringlets quaint” 


being taken from Johnſon's, 


When was old Sherwood's head more guaintly 
curl d? 


is ſtill more unqueſtionable. For here is a com- 
bination of ſigns to convict the former of imi- 
tation: Not only the ſingularity of the image, but 
the identity of expreſſion, and, what I lay the 
moſt ſtreſs upon, the boldneſs of the figure, as 
employed by Milton. Johnſon ſpeaks of old 
Sherwood's head, as curPd. Milton, as conſci— 
ous of his authority, drops the preparatory idea, 
and ſays at once, The grove curl'd. 


Let 
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Let me add to theſe, two more inſtances from 
the ſame poet. 
3. Spenſer tells us of, 


A little glooming light, much like a ſhade. 
F. Q. c. 11. 8. 14. 


Can you imagine that Milton did not take his 
idea from hence, when he ſaid, in his Penſe- 


roſo, 


—glowing embers thro? the room 
Teach /ight to counterfeit a glam? 


4. Again, in his deſcription of Paradiſe, 
Flow'rs of all hues, and without thorn the role. 


Every poet of every time is laviſh of his 
flowers on ſuch occaſions. But the roſe without 
thorn is a rarity. And, tho? it was fine to ima- 
gine ſuch an one in Paradiſe, could only be an 
Italian refinement. Taſſo, you will think, is 
the original, when you have read the following 
ines; ä 


Senza quei ſuoi pungenti iſpidi dumi 
Spiegò le foglie la purpurea Roſa. 


Another inſtance, ſtill more remarkable, 
may be taken from Mr. Pope. One of the moſt 
ſtriking paſſages in the E//ay en Man is the fol- 
lowing. 


Superior Beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man untold all nature's law, 
K 5 Admir'd 
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Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an earthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a NewrTor, as we ſhew an ape. 
Ep. ii. v. 31. 


Can you doubt, from the ſingularity of this ſen- 
timent, that the great poet had his eye on Pla- 
to? who makes Socrates ſay, in alluſion to a te. 
mark of Heraclitus, Ori dbl, > copural'@- wy; 
grö wibyro; Pariirasn. Hipp. Major. 

The application indeed is different. And it 
could not be otherwiſe. For the obſervation, 
which the Philoſopher refers «ps; See, is in the 
Poet given to ſuperior Beings only. The conſe- 
quence is, that the Ape is an object of deriſion 
in the former caſe, of admiration, in the lat- 
ter. 

To conclude this head, I will juſt obſerve to 
you, that, tho' the ſame uncommon ſentiment in 
two writers be uſually the effect of imitation, 
yet we cannot affirm this of Afors in real life. 
The reaſon is, when the ſituation of two men is 
the ſame, Nature will dictate the ſame ſentiments 
more invariably than Genius. To give a remark- 
able inſtance of what I mean. 

Tacitus relates, in the fir/t book of his Anzals, 
what pailcd in the ſenate on its firſt meeting af- 
ter the death of Auguſtus, His politic ſucceſfor 
carried it, for ſome time, with much apparent 
moderation, He wiſhed, beſides other reaſons, 
to get himſelf ſolemnly recognized for Emperor 
by that Body, before he entered on the exerciſe 
of his new dignity. Dabat fame, ſays the hil- 
torian, ut vecatus electuſque potius a Republics 
videretur, quam per uxirium ambitum et ſenili 
adeptione irrepſiſſe. One of his courtiers would 
not be wanting to himſelf on ſuch an occaſion. 


When 
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When therefore ſeveral motions had been made 
in the Senate, concerning the honours to be paid 
to the memory of their late Prince, VALERIUs 
MessALLA moved RENOVANDUM PER ANNOS 
SACRAMENTUM IN NOMEN TIBERIH; in other 
words, that the oath of allegiance ſhould be ta- 
ken to Tiberius. This was the very point that 
Tiberius drove at. And the conſciouſneſs of it 
made him ſuſpe& that this motion might be 
thought to proceed from himſelf. He therefore 
aſk'd Meſſalla, „Num Je mandante, eam ſenten- 
ce tiam promſiſſet? His anſwer is in the follow- 
ing words. Spontè dixiſſe, reſpondit ; neque 
« in its, que ad rempublicam pertinerent, conſilio 
« nif1 ſuo uſurum, vel cum periculo offenſionis.” 
Ea, concludes the hiſtorian, ſola ſpecies adulandi 
ſupererat. 

Now it is very remarkable, that we find, in 
Ludlow's memcirs, one of Cromwell's officers, on 
the very ſame occaſion, anſwering the ProteQtor 
in the very ſame ſpecies of flattery. 

Colonel WILLIIAu JEPHSON moved in the 
Houſe, that Cromwell might be made King. 
Cromwell took occaſion, ſoon after, to reprove 
the Colonel for this propoſition, telling him, that 
he wonder'd what he could mean by it. To 
which the other replied, “ That while he was 
permitted the bonour of fitting in that Houſe, he 
muſt deſire the liberty to diſcharge his conſcience, 
tbcugh bis opinion ſhould happen to diſpleaſe.” 

Here we have a very ſtriking coincidence of 
ſentiment, without the leaſt probability of imita- 
tion. For no body, I dare ſay, ſuſpects Colonel 
William Jephſon of ſtealing this refined ſtroke of 
adulation from Valerius Meſſalla. The truth is, 
the ſame ſituation, concuri ing with the ſame 
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corrupt diſpoſition, diQated this peculiar ſenti- 


ment to the two courtiers. Yet, had theſe ſimi- 
lar thoughts been found in two dramatic poets 
of the Auguſtan and Oliverian ages, we ſhould 
probably have cried out, “ An Imitation,” And 
with good reaſon. For, beſides the poſſibility of 
an Oliverian poet's knowing ſomething of Taci- 
tus, the ſpeakers had then been fergned, not real 
perſonages. And it is not ſo likely that two ſuch 
ſhould agree in this ſentiment : I mean, conſide- 
ring how new and particular it is. For, as to the 
more common and obvious ſentiments, even dra- 
matic ſpeakers will very frequently employ the 
Jame, without affording any juſt reaſon to con- 
clude that their, prompters had turned plagia- 
TIES. - 


VIII. If to this ſingularity of a ſentiment, you 
add the apparent barſhneſs of it, eſpecially when 
not gradually prepar'd (as ſuch ſentiments always 
will be by exact writers, when of their own pro- 
per invention), the ſuſpicion grows ſtill ſtronger. 
] juſt glanced at an inſtance of this fort in Mil- 
ton's curPd grove, But there are others ſtill 
more remarkable. Shall I preſume for once to 
take an inſtance from yourſelf ? 

Your fine Ode to Memory begins with theſe 
very lyrical verſes: | 


Mother of Wiſdom] Thou whoſe ſway 

The throng'd ideal hoſts obey; _ 

Who bidſt their ranks now vaniſh, now appear, 
Flame in the van, and darken in the rear. 


'This ſublime imagery has a very original air. 
Yet 1, who know how familiar the beſt antient 


and 


eV 
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and modern critics are to you, have no doubt 
that it is taken from STRADA, 

&« Quid accommodatius, ſays he, ſpeaking of 
your ſubject, Memory, quim ſimu achrorum in- 
gentes copias, tanquim addictam ubique libi ſacra- 
mento militiam, eo inter ſe nexu ac fide conjunc- 
tam cohærentemque habere ; ut ſive unumquod- 
que ſeparatim, ſive confertim univerſa, five ſin- 
gula ordinatim in aciem proferre velis; nihil 
plane in tanta rerum herb4 turbetur, ſed alia 
procul atque in receſſu ſita prodeuntibus locum ce- 
dant ; alia, fe tota conteſtim promant atque in 
medium certè evocata preſiliant? Hoc tam mag- 
no, tam fido domeſticorum agmine inſtructus 
animus, &c.”? Prol. Acad. J. 

Common writers know little of the art of pre- 
paring their ideas, or believe the very name of 
an Ode abſolves them from the care of art. But, 
if this uncommon ſentiment had been entirely 
your own, you, I imagine, would have dropp'd 
ſome leading idea to introduce it. 

IX. You fee with what a ſuſpicious eye, we 
who aſpire to the name of critics, examine your 
writings. But every poet will not endure to be 
ſcrutinized ſo narrowly. | 

1. B. Johnſon, in his Prologue to the Sad 
Shepherd, is opening the ſubject of that poem. 
The ſadneſs of his ſhepherd is 


For his loſt Love, who in the Txenrw is ſaid 
To have miſcarried; las] what knows the head 
Of a calm river, whom the feet have drown'd! 


The reflection in this place is unneceſſary and 
even impertinent. Who beſides ever heard of 
* 8 the 


N 
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the feet of a river? Of arms, we have. And fo 
it ſtood in Johnſon's original. 


Greateſt and faireſt Empreſs, know you this, 

Alas! no more than Thames' calm head doth 
know 

Whoſe meads his arms drown, or whoſe corn 


o'crflow. 
. Dr. Dox NE. 


The poet is ſpeaking of the corruption of the 
courts of juſtice, and the alluſion is perteRly fine 
and natural. Johnſon was tempted to bring it 
into his prologue by the mere beauty of the ſen- 
timent. He had a river at his diſpoſal, and would 
not let ſlip the opportunity. But“ his unnatu- 
ral uſe of it detects his © imitation,” 

2. I don't know whether you have taken no- 
tice of a miſcarriage, ſomething like this, in the 
moſt judicious of all the poets, 


Theocritus makes Polypheme ſay, 


Kai Yup Ony 89" 2.56 25 v αοο, WG Ut Atyor'sy 
N yap wear is Iloilov iotCacmrov. 7 Of yardue, 


Nothing could be better fancied than to make 
this enormous ſon of Neptune uſe the ſea for his 
looking-glaſs. But 1s. Virgil ſo happy when his 
little land-man ſays, 


Nec ſum adeò informis : nuper me in littore vidi, 
Cam placidum ventis ſtaret are 


His wonderful judgment for once deſerted him, 
or he might have retain'd the ſentiment with a 


flight change in the application. For inſtance, 
what if he had ſaid, 


Certe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Certè ego me novi, liquidæque in imagine vidi 
Nuper aquæ, placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. 


It is a ſort of curioſity, you ſay, to find Ovid 
reading a leſſon to Virgil. I will diſſemble no- 
thing. The lines are, as I have cited them, in 
the 13th book of the metamorphoſis. But un- 
Juckily they are put into the mouth of Poly- 
pheme. So that inſtead of inſtructing one poet 
by the other, I only propoſe that they ſhould 
make an exchange; Ovid take Virgil's /ea, and 
Virgil be contented with Ovid's water. How- 
ever this be, you may be ſure the authority of 
the Prince of the Latin poets will carry it with 
admiring poſterity above all ſuch ſcruples of de- 


corum. No body wonders therefore to read in 
Taſſo, 


— Non ſon' io 
Da diſprezzar, ſe ben me ſteſſo vidi 

Nel liquido del mar, quando Valtr' hieri 
Taceano i vent), et ei giacea ſenz' onda. 


But of all the mifappliers of this fine original 
ſentiment, commend me to that other Italian, who 
made his ſhepherd ſurvey himſelf, in a fountain 
indeed, but a fountain of his own weeping. 

. You will forgive my adding one other in- 
ſtance „ of this vicious application of a fine 
c thought.” 


Veu remember thoſe agreeable verſes of Sir 
Jobn Suckling, 


„ Tempeſis of winds thus (as my ſtorms of grief 
Carry my tears which ſhould relieve my heart) 
Have hurried to the thankleſs ocean clouds 

And ſhow'rs, that needed not at all the courteſy, 


When 
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When the poor plains have languithd for the want, 


And almoſt burnt afunder.” — 
Brennoralt. A. 111. S. 1. 


I don't ſtay to examine how far the fancy of 
tears relieving the heart is allowable. But ad- 
mitting the propriety of the obſervation, in the 
ſenſe the poet intended it, the ſimile is applied and 
expreſſed with the utmoſt beauty. It according- 
ly ſtruck the beſt writers of that time. SpRAT, 
in his hiſtory of the Royal Society, is taking no- 
tice of the miſapplication of philoſophy to ſub- 
jects of Religion. “ That ſhower, ſays he, has 
« done very much injury by falling on the ſea, 
« for which the ſhepherd, and the plough-man, 
« call'd in vain: The wit of men has been pro- 
« fuſely pour'd out on Religion, which needed not 
& its help, and which was only thereby made 
c more tempeſtuous : while it might have been 
« more fruitfully ſpent, on ſome parts of Philo- 
% ſophy, which have been hitherto barren, and 
«© might ſoon have been made fertile.“ p. 25. 

You ſee what wire-drawing here is to make 
the compariſon, ſo proper in it's original uſe, juſt 
and pertinent to a ſubject to which it had natu- 
rally no relation. Beſides, there is an abſurdity 
in ſpeaking of a ſhower's doing injury to the ſea 
by falling into it, Eu the thing illuſtrated by 
this compariſon requiring the idea of injury, he 
transfers the idca to the comparing thing. He 
would fofien the abſurdity, by running the com- 
pariſon into metaphorica] expreſſion, but, I think, 
it does not remove it. In ſhort, for theſe reaſons, 
one might eaſily have inferred an Imitation, with- 
out that parentheſis to apologize for it To 
« uſe that metaphor which an excellent poet of 
« our nation turns to another purpole—"? 

But 
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But a poet of that time has no better ſucceſs 
in the management of this metaphor, than the 


Hiſtorian. 


Love makes ſo many hearts the prize 

Of the bright CARLISLE's conqu'ring eyes; 

Which ſhe regards no more, than they 

The tears of leſſer beauties weigh. 

So have I ſeen the loſt clouds pour 

Into the Sea an uſeleſs ſhow'r ; 

And the vex'd Sailors curſe the rain, 

For which poor Shepherds pray'd in vain. 
WALLER's Poems, p. 25. 


The Sentiment ſtands thus: “ She regards the 
& captive hearts of others no more than thoſe 
cc. Others— the tears of leſſer beauties.” I hus, 
with much difficulty, we get to tears. And when 
we have them the alluſion to 7% clouds is ſo 
ſtrained (beſides that he makes his ſhower both 
uſeleſs and injurious), that one readily per- 
ceives the poet's thought was diſtorted by imi- 
tation. 

X. The charge of Plagiariſm is ſo diſreputa- 
ble to a great writer that one 1s not ſurprized to 
find him anxious to avoid the imputation of it. 
Vet this very anxiety ſerves, ſometimes, to fix 
cc it upon him.” | 

Mr. Dryden, in the Preface to his tranſlation 
of Freſnoy's Art of painting, makes the follow- 
ing obſervation on Virgil: © He pretends ſome- 
« times to trip, but 'tis only to make you think 
& him in danger of a fall when he is moſt ſe- 
& cure, Like a ſkilful dancer on the Rope (if 
« You will parden the meanneſs of the ſimili— 
c tude) who ſlips willingly and makes a ſeeming 
ce ſtumble, that You may think him in great ha- 
e zard of breaking his neck; while at the ſame 
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„time he is only giving You a proof of his 
„ dexterity. My late Lord Roſcommon was 
* often pleaſed with this reflection, &c.” p. 50. 

His apology for the uſe of this ſimile, and his 
concluding with Lord Roſcommon's ſatisfaction 
at his remark, betray, I think, an anxiety to paſs 
for original, under the conſciouſneſs of being but 
an imitator. So that if we were to meet with a 
paſſage, very like this, in a celebrated antient, we 
could hardly doubt of its being copied by Mr. 
Dryden. What think you then of this obſerva- 
tion in one of Pliny's Letters, « Ut quasdam 
& artes, iti eloquentiam nihil magis quam anci- 
% pitia commendant. Vides qui fune in ſumma 
& nituntur, quantos ſoleant excitare clamores, 
* cam jam jamque caſuri videntur.” L. ix. 
Ep. 26. 

PRIOR, one may obſerve, has ated more na- 
turally in his Alma, and by ſo doing, though the 
reſemblance be full as great, one is not ſo certain 
of his being an Imitator. The verſes are, of 
BuTLEs : 


He perfect Dancer climbs the Rope, 

And balances your fear and hope: 

If after ſome diſtinguith'd leap, 

He drops his Pole and ſeems to flip ; 

Strait gath'ring all his active ſtrength 

He riſes higher half his length. 

With wonder You approve his ſlight, 

And owe your pleaſure to your friebr. C. 11, 


Though the two laſt lines ſeem taken from 
the application of this ſimilitude in Pliny, “ Sunt 
« enim maxime mirabilia, quæ maxime inex- 
cc pectata, et maxim@, periculoſa.” 

XI. Writers are, ſometimes, ſollicitous to con- 
ccal themſelves: At others, they are fond to pro- 


claim 


«c 
cc 
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claim their Imitation. „It is when they have 
* a mind to ſhew their dexterity in contending 
«© with a great original.“ 

You remember theſe lines of Milton in his 
Comus, 


Wiſdom's ſelf 
Oft ſeeks to ſweet retir'd Solitude, 
Where, with her beſt nurſe, Contemplation, 
She plumes het feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various buſtle of reſort 
Were all too ruffled, and ſometimes impair'd. 


On which Dr. Warburton has the following 
note.“ Mr. Pope has imitated this thought 
% and (as was always his way when he imitated) 
6 improved it. 


« Bear me, ſome Gods! oh, quickly bear me 
« hence 5 

« To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe; 

« Where Contemplation prunes her ruffled wings, 

« And the free Soul looks down to pity Kings. 


c Mr. Pope has not only improved the harmo- 
cc ny, but the ſenſe. In Milton, Contemplation 
cc js called the Nurſe; in Pope, more properly 
& Solitude: In Milton, Wiſdom is ſaid to prune 
c her wings; in Pope, Contemplation is ſaid to 
« do it, and with much greater propriety, as ſhe 
cc js of a ſoaring nature, and on that account is 
« called by Milton himſelf, the Cherub Contem- 

cc plation.“ 5 | 
One ſees that Mr. Pope's view was to ſurpaſs 
his original; „ which, it is ſaid, was always his 
cc way when he imitated,” The meaning is, 
when he purpoſely and profeſſedly bent himſelf 
to Imitation; for then his fine genius taught him 
to ſeize every beauty, and his wonderful judg- 
ment, 
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ment, to avoid every defect or impropriety, in 
his author. And this diſtinction is very material 
to our paſling a right judgment on the merit of 
Imitators. It is commonly ſaid, that their imi- 
tations fall ſhort of their originals. And they 
will do ſo, whatever the Genius of the Imitator 
be, if they are formed only on a general reſem- 
blance of the thought imitated. For an Inven- 
tor comprehends his own idea more diſtinaly and 
fully, and of courſe expreſſes his purpoſe better, 
than a caſual Imitator. But the caſe is different, 
when a good writer ſtudies the paſſage from 
which he borrows. For then he not only copies, 
but improves on the firſt idea; and thus there 
will frequently (as in the caſe of Pope) be-greater 
merit in the Copyiſt, than the original. 

XII. We ſometimes catch an Imitatior lurk- 
ing © in a licentious Paraphraſe.” The ground 
of Suſpicion lies in the very complacency with 
which a writer expatiates on a borrowed fſenti- 
ment. He is uſually more reſerved in adorning 
one of his own. 

1. AuUREL1Us VICTOR obſerves of Fabricius, 
& quod difficilins ab honeſtate, quam Sol a ſuo 
c curſu, averti poſſet.“ 

Tasso flouriſhes a little on this thought; 


Prima dal corſo diſtornar la Luna 
E le ſtelle potra, che dal diritto 
Torcere un fol mio paſſo — C. 4. S. 44. 


Mr. Waller riſes upon the Italian, 


| here her love was due, 
So faſt, ſo faithful, loyal, and ſo true, 
That a bold hand as foon might hope to force 
The rowling lights of heav'n, as change her 
courſe,” On the Death of Lady Ricn. 


But 
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But Mr. CowLty, knowing what authori- 
ty he had for the general ſentiment, gives the 
reins to his fancy and wantons upon it without 41-4 
meaſure. 1 


Virtue was thy Life's centte, and from thence = 
Did filently and conſtantly diſpenſe 

The gentle vigorous influence p 
To all the wide and fair circumference: 11 
And all the parts upon it lean'd ſo eaſilie, 
Obey'd the mighty force ſo willinglie, 1 
That none could diſcord or diſorder ſee | | 14 

In all their contrarietie. 1 
Each had his motion natural and free, 11 
And the whole no more mov'd, than the whole | 

world could be. BruTvus. 


— — 
— Wr_=_* — — — = 


2. The ingenious author of the Obſervations 
on Spenſer (from which fine ſpecimen of his cri- 
tical talents one is led to expect great things) 


directs us to another 1mitation of this ſort. 
Taſſo had ſaid, 


Coſi a le belle lagrime le piume 
Si bagna Amore, e gode al chiaro lume. 


On which ſhort hint Spenſer has raiſed the fol- 
lowing luxuriant imagery, 


The blinded archer-boy, 
Like lark in ſhow'r of rain, 
Sate bathing of his wings, 
And glad the time did ſpend 
Under thoſe cryſtal drops, 
Which fall from her fair eyes, 
And at their brighteſt beams 
Him proyn'd in lovely wiſc. 


3. I will juſt add two more examples of the 
ſame kind; chiefly, becauſe they illuſtrate an 


ob{crvation, very proper to be attended to on this 
ſubject; 


— g —— — 
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ſubject; which is, “ That in this diſplay of a 
« borrowed thought, the Imitation will gene- 
ce rally fall ſhort of the Original, even though 
« the borrower be the greater Genius.” 

The Italian poet, juſt now quoted, ſays ſub- 
limely of the Night, 


— Uſci la Notte, è ſotto I'ali 
Mend il ſilentio — C. v. 8. 79. 


Milton has given a paraphraſe of this paſſage, 
but very much below his original, 


Now came ſtill ev'ning on, and twilight gray 
Had in her ſober livery all things clad ; 


Silence accompany'd — 


The ſtriking part of Taſſo's picture, is, 
« Night's bringing in Silence under her wings.” 
So new and ſingular an idea as this had detected 
an Imitation. Milton contents himſelf, then, 
with ſaying ſimply, Silence accompany'd. Howe- 
ver, to make amends, as he thought, for this de- 
fea, Night itſelf, which the Italian had merely 
perſonized, the Engliſh poet not only perſonizes, 
but employs in a very becoming office: 


Now came ſtill Ev'ning on, and twilight Gray 
Had in her ſober livery all things clad. 


Every body will obſerve a little blemiſh, in this 
fine couplet. He ſhould not have uſed the epi- 
thet fill, when he intended to add, 


Silence accompanied — 


But there is a worſe fault in this Imitation. To 


hide it, he fpeaks of Night's livery. When he 
had done that, to ſpeak of her wings, had been 
ungraceful. Therefore he is forced to ſay ob- 

ſcurely 
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ſcurely as well as ſimply, Silence accompany'd : 
And ſo loſes a more noble image for a leſs noble 
one. The truth is, they would not ſtand toge- 
ther. Livery belongs to human grandeur; wings 
to divine or celeſtial, So that in Milton's very at- 
tempt to ſurpaſs his original, he put it out of his 
power to employ the circumſiance that moſt re- 
commended it. 

He is not happier on another occaſion. Spen- 
ſer had ſaid with his uſual Simplicity, 


« Virtue gives herſelf light thro' darkneſs for to 
« wade, F. QB: 1. 


Milton catched at this image and has run it 
into a ſort of paraphraſe in thoſe fine lines, 


« Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 
„By her own radiant 1 tho' Sun and Moon 
„Were in the flat ſea funk — Couvs. 


In Spenſer's line we have the idea of Virtue 
dropt down into a world, all over darkened with 
vice and error. Virtue excites the light of truth 
to ſee all around her, and not only diſſipate the 
neighbouring darkneſs, but to direct her courſe in 
purſuing her victory and driving her enemy out 
of it; the arduouſneſs of which exploit is well 
expreſſed by—thro' darkneſs for to WADE. On 
the contrary, Milton, in borrowing, ſubſtitutes 
the phyſical for the moral idea — by her own ra- 


giant Iight—and tho Sun and Moon were in the 


flat fea ſunk, It may be aſked, how this hap- 
pened? Very naturally, Milton was caught 
with the obvious imagery, which he found he 
could diſplay to more advantage; and ſo did not 
enough attend to the noble ſentiment that was 
couched under it. 

XIII. Theſe 
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XIII. Theſe are inſtances of a paraphraſtical 


licence in dilating on a famous Sentiment or 
Image. The ground is the ſame, only flouriſhed 
upon by the genius of the Imitator. At times 
we find him practiſing a different art; “ not 
« merely ſpreading, as it were, and laying open 
« the ſame ſentiment, but adding to it and by a 
c new and ſtudied device improving upon it.“ 
In this caſe we naturally conclude that the re- 
finement had not been made, if the plain and 
ſimple thought had not preceded and given riſe 
to it. You will apprehend my meaning by 
what follows. 


1. Shakeſpear had ſaid of Henry IV, 


— He cannot long hold out theſe pangs ; 
The inceſſant care and labour of his mind 
Hath wrought the mure, that ſhould confine it 1n, 


So thin, that life looks through, and will break 
out. Hen. IV. A. 4. 


You have, here, the thought in its firſt Sim- 
plicity. It was not unnatural, after ſpeaking of 
the body, as a caſe or tenement of the Soul, he 
mure that confines it, to ſay, that as that caſe 
wears away and grows thin, life looks through, 
and is ready to break out. 

Dax1EL, by refining on this ſentiment, if by 
nothing elſe, ſhews himſelf to be the copyiſt. 
Speaking of the ſame Henry, he obſerves, 


And Pain and Grief, inforcing more and more, 
Beſieg'd the hold that could not long defend; 
Conſuming ſo all the reſiſting ſtore 
Of hols proviſions Nature deign'd to lend, 
As that the Walls, worn thin, permit the mind 
To look out thorough, and his frailty find. 


Here 
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Here we ſee, not ſimply- that Life is going to 
break through the infirm and much-worn habi— 
tation, but that the Mind looks through and finds 
his frailty, that it diſcovers, that Life will ſoon 
make his eſcape. I might add, that the four firſt 
lines are of the nature of the Paraphraſe, con- 
ſidered in the laſt article: And that the expreſ- 
fron of the others is too much the ſame to be 
original. But we are not yet come to the head 
of expreſſion. And I chooſe to confine my- 
ſelf to the ſingle point of view we have before 
us. 

Daniel's improvement, then, looks like the ar- 

tifice of a man that would outdo his Maſter. 
Though he fails in the attempt: For his inge- 
nuity betrays him into a falſe thought. The 
mind, looking through, does not find its ewn 
frailty, but the frailty of the building it inhabits, 
However I have endeavoured to rectify this miſ- 
take in my explanation. 
Ihe truth is, Daniel was not a man to im- 
prove upon Shakeſpear. But now comes a wri- 
ter, that knew his buſineſs much better, He 
chuſes to employ this well-worn image, or ra- 
ther to alter it a little and then employ it, for 
the conveyance of a very new fancy, If the 
mind could look through a thin body, much 
more one that was cracked and battered. And if 
it be for looking through at all, he will have it 
look to good purpole, and find, not its frailty on- 
ly, but much other uſeful knowledge. 

The lines are Mr. Waller's, and in the beſt 
manner of that very refined writer, * 


Stronger by weakneſs, wiſer, men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home, 


Vol. II. . 


The 
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The Soul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light thro” chinks that time has made. 


2. After all, theſe conceits, I doubt, are not 
much to your taſte. 'The inſtance I am going 
to give, will afford you more pleaſure. Is there 
a paſſage in Milton You read with more admira- 
tion, than this in the Penſeroſo ? 


Entice the dewy-feather'd ſleep ; 

And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream 
Wave at his wings in airy ſtream ; 

Of lively pourtraiture diſplay'd 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 


Would You think it poſſible now that the 
ground-work of this fine imagery ſhould be laid 
in a paſſage of Ben Johnſon? Yet ſo we read, 
or ſeem to read, in his Viſron of , Delight. 


Break, Phant'ſy, from thy cave of cloud, 
And ſpread thy purple wings : 
Create of airy forms a ſtream, 
And tho' it be a waking dream, 
Yet let it like an odour riſe 
To all the ſenſes here 
And fall like fleep upon their eyes 
Or muſick in their ear. 


It is a delicate matter to analyze ſuch paſſages 
as theſe ; which, how exquiſite ſoever in the 
poetry, when eſtimated by the fine phrenzy of a 
Genius, hardly look like ſenſe when given in 
plain proſe. But if You give me leave to take 
them in pieces, I will do it, at leaſt, with reve- 
rence. We find then, that Fancy is here em- 
ployed in one of her niceſt operations, the pro- 
duction of a day-dream ; which both poets re- 


preſent as an airy form, or forms ſtreaming in 
the 
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the air, gently falling on the eye-lids of her en- 
tranced votary. So far their imagery agrees. 
But now comes the mark of imitation I would 
point out to you. Milton carries the idea ſtill 
further, and improves finely upon it, in the con- 
ception as well as expreſſion. Johnſon evokes 
fancy out of her cave of cloud, thoſe cells of the 
mind, as it were, in which during her intervals 
of reſt, and when unemploy'd, fancy lies hid; 
and bids her, like a Magician, create this ſtream 
of forms. All this is juſt and truly poetical. 
But Milton goes further. He employs the dewy- 
feather'd ſleep as his Miniſter in this machinery. 
And the myſterious day-dream is ſeen waving at 
his wings in airy fiream. Johnſon would have 
Fancy immediately produce this Dream. Milton 
more poetically, becauſe in more diſtin& and 
particular imagery, repreſents Fancy as doing 
her work by means of ſleep; that ſoft compo- 
ſure of the mind abſtracted from outward ob- 
jects, in which it yields to theſe phantaſtic im- 
preſſions. 

You ſee then a wonderful improvement in 
this addition to the original thought. And the 
notion of dreams waving at the wings of ſleep is, 
by the way, further juſtified by what Virgil 
feigns of their //icking or rather fluttering on 
the leaves of his magic tree in the infernal regi- 
ons. But it is curious to obſerve how this im- 
provement itſelf aroſe from tunts ſuggeſted by 
his original. From Johnſon”: dream, falling, like 
ſleep upon their eyes, Milton took his feather'd 
ſleep, which he imperſonatcc io properly; And 
from Phant'/y's ſpreading her purple wings, a 
circumſtance, not ſo immediately connected with 

L 2 Johnſon's 
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Johnſon's deſign of creating of airy forms a ſtream, 
he catched the idea of Sleep ſpreading ber wings, 
and to good purpoſe, ſince the airy ſtream of 
forms was to wave at them. 

However, Johnſon's image 1s, in itſelf, incom- 
parable. It is taken from a winged inſect break- 
ing out of it's Aurelia ſtate, it's cave of cloud, 
as it 1s finely called : Not unlike that of Mr. 
Pope, 


So ſpins the Silk-worm ſmall it's ſlender ſtore, 
And labours till it clouds itſelf all o'er. 
Iv. Dunc. v. 253. 


And nothing can be juſter than this allufion. 
For the antients always pictured FAN c and 
HuMAN-LOVE with Inſect's wings. 

XIV. Thus then, whether the poet prevar:- 
cates, enlarges, or adds, ſtill we frequently find 
ſome latent circumſtance, attending his manage- 
ment, that convicts him of Imitation. Nay, he 
is not ſafe even when he denies himſelf theſe li- 
berties; I mean when he only glances at his ori- 
ginal, „ For, in this caſe, the borrowed ſenti- 
ment uſually wants ſomething of that perſpi- 
c cuity which always attends the firſt delivery of 
ce jt.” This Rule may be conſidered as the Re- 
verſe of the laſt, A writer, ſometimes, takes a 
pleaſure to refine on a plain thought : Sometimes 
(and that is uſually when the original ſentiment 
is well known and fully developed) he does not 
ſo much as attempt to open and explain it. 

A poet of the laſt age has the following lines, 
on the ſubject of Religion: 


Religion now is a young Miſtreſs here, 
For which each man will fight, and dye at leaſt; 


Let 
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Let it alone awhile, and *twill become 
A kind of married wife ; people will be 
Content to live with it in quietneſs. 


SUCKLING ſays this in his Tragedy of Brenno- 
ralt; which is a Satire throughout on the riſing 
troubles of that tire. BuTrLER has taken 
the thought and applied it on the ſame occafion : 


When hard words, jealouſies, and ſears 
Set folks together by the ears, 

And made them fight, like mad or drunk, 
For dame Religion, as tor Punk. 


Setting aſide the difference between the bur- 
leſque and ſerious ſtyle, one eaſily ſees that this 
ſentiment is borrowed from Suckling. It has 
not the clear and full expoſition of an original 
thought. Butler only repreſents men as drunk 
with Religion and fighting for it as for a Punk. 
The other gives the reaſon of the Debauch, 
namely, fondneſs for a new face; and tells us, 
beſides, how things would ſubſide into peace or 
indifference on a nearer and more familiar ac- 
quaintance. One could expect no leſs from the 
Inventor of this humorous thought; a Borrower 
might be content to allude to it. 

XV. This laſt conſideration puts me in mind 
of another artifice to conceal a borrowed ſenti- 
ment. Nothing lies more open to diſcovery than 
a Simile in form, eſpecially if it be a remarkable 
one. Theſe are a fort of purpurei panni which 
catch all eyes; and, if the compariſon be not a 
writer's own, he is almoſt ſure to be detected. 
The way then that refined Imitators take to con- 
ceal themſelves, in ſuch a caſe, is to run the Si- 
militude into Allegory. We have a curious in- 
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ſtance in Mr. Pope, who has ſucceeded ſo well 
in the attempt, that his plagiariſm, I believe, has 
never been ſuſpected. 

The verſes, I have in my eye, are theſe fine 
ones, addreſſed to Lord Bolingbroke, 


Oh, while along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all it's fame, 

Say, ſhall my little Bark attendant fail, 
Purſue the triumph, and partake the Gale ? 


What think You, now, of theſe admired ver- 
ſes? Are they, beſides their other beauties, per- 
fectly original? You will be able to reſolve this 
queſtion, by turning to the following paſſage in 
a Poet, Mr, Pope was once fond of, I mean 
STATIUS, 


Sic ubi magna novum Phario de litore puppis 

Solvit iter, jamque innumeros utrinque rudentes 

Lataque veliferi porrexit brachia mali 

Invaſitque vias, in eodem anguſta phaſelus 

Aquore, et immenſi partem Tb; vendicat Auſtri. 
SIL. I. V. 1. v. 242. 


But, eſpecially, this other, 


—immenſz veluti cox EXA carinæ 
CyMBA MINOR, cum ſævit hyems, pro parte, fu- 
rentes 
Parva receptat aquas, et EODEM VOLVITUR Aus- 
TRO, 
SIL. I. I. iv. v. 120. 


XVI. I releaſe You from this head of Senti- 
ments, with obſerving that we ſometimes con- 
clude a writer to have had a celebrated original 
in his eye, when “e without copying the peculiar 
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«© thought, or ſtroke of imagery, he gives us 
e only a copy of the impreſſion, it had made 
M TY him.” 

. In delivering this rule, I will not diſſemble 
har I myſelf am copying, or rather ſtealing from 
a great critic : From one, however, who will not 
reſent this theft; as indeed he has no reaſon, for 
he 1s fo prodigiouſiy rich in theſe things, as in 
others of more value, that what he neglects or 
flings away, would make the fortune of an ordi- 
nary writer. The perfon I mean is the late Edi- 
tor of Shakeſpear, who, in an admirable note on 
Julius Cæſar, taking occaſion to quote that pal 
lage of Cato, 


O think what anxious moments paſs between 
The birth of plots, and their laſt fatal periods, 
Oh, 'tis a dreadful interval of time, 

Fill'd up with horror all, and big with death, 


obſerves „ that Mr. Addiſon was ſo ſtruck and 
« affected with the terrible. graces of Shakeſpear 
« (in the paſſage he is there conſidering) that, 
« inſtead of imitating his author's ſentiments, 
« he hath, before he was aware, given us only 
cc the copy of his own impreſſions made by 
« them. For, 


Oh, tis a dreadful interval of time, 
FilPd up with horror all, and big with death, 


« are but the affections raiſed by ſuch forcible 
« images as theſe, 


— — All the Int'rim is 
Like: a Phantaſma, or a hideous dream 
he ſtate of man, 
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Like to a little Kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an Inſurrection.“ 


The obſervation is new and finely applied. 
Give me leave to ſuppoſe that the following is 
an inſtance of the ſame nature. 


2. Milton on a certain occaſion ſays of Death, 


that ſhe 


“ Grinn'd hortible a ghaſtly ſmile — 
P. L. B. II. v. 846. 


This repreſentation is ſuppos'd by his learned 
Editor to be taken from Homer, from Statius, 
or from the Italian poets. A certain friend of 
ours, not to be nam'd without honour, and 
therefore not at all on fo flight an occaſion, ſug- 


geſts that it might probably be copied from 
Spenſer's, 


Grinning griefly — B. V. c. 12. 


And there is the more likelihood in this conjec- 
ture, as the poet a little before had call'd death 
the grieſiy terror — v. 704. But after all, if he 
had any preceding writer in view, I ſuſpect it 
might be FLETCHER ; Who, in his Wife for a 
Month, has theſe remarkable lines, 


The game of Death was never play'd more nobly, 
The meagre thief grew wanton in his miſchiefs, 
And bis ſhrunk bullow eyes fmil'd on his ruin. 


The word Ghaſtly, I wou!d obſerve, gives the 


preciſe idea of ſhrunk hollow eyes, and looks as it 
Milton, in admiration of his original, _ wy 
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look'd out for an epithet to Death's ſmile, as he 
found it pictured in Fletcher, 

Tuus MUCH, then, may perhaps ſerve for an 
illuſtration of the firſt part of this Inquiry. We 
have found out ſeveral marks and applied them 
to various paſſages in the beſt writers, from which 
we may reaſonably enough be allowed to infer an 
Imitation in point of Sentiment, For what re- 
ſpects the other part of Expreſſion, this is an ea- 
ſier taſk, and will be diſpatch'd in few words. 

Only You will indulge me in an obſervation 
or two, to prevent Your expecting from me 
more than I undertake to perform. | 

When I ſpeak of Expreſſion then, I mean to 
confine myſelf © to fingle words or ſentences, or 
6 at moſt the ſtruQure of a paſſage.” When 
Imitation is carried fo far as to affect the general 
caſt of language, or what we call a Style, no 
great ſagacity is, perhaps, required to detect it, 
Thus the Cicereniani, if they were not ambiti- 
ous of proclaiming themſelves, are diſcoverable 
at the firſt glance. And the later Roman pocts, 
as well as the modern Latin verſifiers, are, to 
the beſt of their power, Virgilian. The thing 
is perhaps {till eaſier in a living language; eſpe- 
cially if that language be our own. Milton and 
Pope, if they have made but few poets, have 
made many imitators; ſo many, that we are 
ready to complain there is hardly an original 
poet left. 

Another point ſeems of no importance in the 
preſent inquiry. I know, it is aſked, How far a 
writer caſually or deſignedly imitates? that is, 
whether he copies another ſrom memory only, 
without recollectirg, at the time, the paſſage 
from which his cxpreſlion is drawn, or purpoſe- 
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ly, and with full knowledge of his original. 
And this conſideration is of much weight, as I 
have ſhewn at large, where the queſtion is con- 
cerning the credit of the ſuppoſed imitator. For 
this is affected by nothing but direct and intend- 
ed imitation. But as we are looking at preſent 
only for thoſe marks in the expreſſion which 
new it not to be original, it is enough that the 
reſemblance is ſuch as cannot well be accounted 
for but on the ſuppoſition of ſome ſort of com- 
merce ; whether immediately perceived by the 
writer himſelf, is not material. Tis true, this 
obſervation is applicable to ſentiments as well as 
expreſſion; and I have not pretended to give the 
preceding articles, as proofs, or even preſump- 
tions, in all caſes, that the later writer copied 
intentionally from a former. But there 1s this 
difference in the two caſes. Sentiments may be 
{irikingly ſimilar, or even identical, without the 
leaſt thought, or even effect, of a preceding ori- 
ginal. But the identity of expreſſian, except in 
ſome few caſes of no importance, is, in the ſame 
language, where the writer ſpeaks entirely from 
himſelf, an almoſt impoſſible thing. And you 
will be of this mind, if you reflect on the infi— 
nitely varied lights in which the ſame image or 
tentiment preſents itſelf to different writers ; the 
infinitely varied purpoſe they have to ſerve by 
it; or where it happens to ſtrike preciſely in the 
ſame manner, and is directed preciſely to the ſame 
end, the infinite combinations of words in which 
it may be expreſſed. To all which you may 
add, that the leaſt imaginable variation, either in 
the terms or the ſtructure of them, not only deſ- 


trovs the identity, but often disfigures, the re- 


ſemblance 
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ſemblance to that degree that we hardly know 
it to be a reſemblance. 

So that you ſee, the marks of imitated, or, if 
you will, derived expreſſion are much leſs equivo- 
cal, than of ſentiment, We may pronounce of 
the former without heſitation, that it is taken, 
when correſponding marks in the /atter would 
only authorize us to conclude. that it was the 
ſame or perhaps ſimilar. 

I need not uſe more words to convince you, 
that the diſtinction of caſual and deſign'd imitati- 
on is ſtill of leſs ſignificancy in this claſs of imi- 
tations, than the other. | 

And with this preamble, more particular per- 
haps and circumſtantial than was neceſſary, I 
now proceed to lay before you ſome of thoſe /igns 
of derived expreſſion, which I conceive to be un- 
equivacal, If they are ſo, they will generally ap- 
pear at firſt ſight ; ſo that I ſhall have little oc- 
caſion to trouble you, as I did before, with m 
comments. It will be ſufficient to deliver the 
rule, and to exemplify it. 


I. An identity of expreſſion, eſpecially if car- 
ricd on through an intire ſentence, is the moſt 
certain proof of imitation, 


Mr. Waller of Sachariſſa, 


So little care of what is done below 

Hath the bright dame, whom heav'n affecteth ſo; 

Paints her, *tis true, with the fame hand which 
ſpreads 

Like glorious colours thro” the flow'ry meads ; 

Iilhen laviſh nature with her beſt attire 

Cloaths the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſue. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Fenton takes notice that the poet is co- 
pying from the Muiopotmor of Spenſer, 


To the gay gardens his unſtaid defire 

Him wholly carried to refreſh his ſprights: 
There laviſh Nature, in her beſt attire, 
Pours forth ſweet odours and alluring fights, 


We ſhall ſee preſently that, beſides the identity 
of expreſſion, there is alſo another mark of imi- 
tation in this paſſage. 


II. But le$ than this will do, where the ſimi- 
larity of thought, and application of it is ſtriking. 


Mr. Pope fays divinely well, 


Shall burning /Etra, if a ſage. requires, 
Forget to thunder and reca!] irs hires ? 


On air or fea new motions be impreſs'd, 

Oh blameleſs Bethel! to relieve thy breatt ? 

When the looſe mountain trembles from on high, 

Shall gravitation ceaſe if you go by ? 

Or ſome old temple nodding to its fall 

For Chartres' head reſerve the hanging wall? 
Efjay iv. v. 123. 


Now turn to Mr. Wollaſton, an eaſy natural 
writer, (where his natural manner is not ſtiffen- 
by a mathematical pedantry) and abounding in 
fne fallies of the imagination; and ſee if the 
ract did not catch his expreſſion, as well as the 
fre of his conception in this place, from the phi- 
iofopher : | 

« As to the courſe of Naturc, if a good man 
>: paſſing by an infirm building, juſt in the ar- 
dle of falling, can it be expected that God ſhould 
lufrend the force of gravitation till be is gene by, 
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in order to his deliverance; or can we think it 
would be increaſed, and the fall haſtened, if a 
bad man was there, only that he might be 


caught, cruſhed, and made an example? If a + 


man's ſafety or proſperity ſhould depend upon 
winds or rains, muſt new motions be impreſſed up- 
en the atmoſphere, and new directions given to the 
floating parts of it, by ſome extraordinary ard 
new influence from God.” 


III. Sometimes the original expreſſion is not 
taken but paraphraſed; and the writer diſguiſes 
himſelf in a kind of circumlocution. Yet this 
artifice does not conceal him, eſpecially if ſome 
fragments, as it were, of the inventor's phraſe 
are ſound diſperſedly in the imitation, 


For in the ſecret of her troubled thought 
A doubtful combat love and honour fought. 
Fairfax's Taſſo, B. Iv. S. 70, 


Hence Mr. Waller, 


There public care and private paſſion fought, 
A doubtful combat in his noble 1hbought, 


Poems, p. 14. 


Public care is the periphraſis of honour, and pri- 
vate paſſion, of love. For the reſt you ſee—di/- 
jecti membra poetæ. 


IV. An imitation is diſcoverable, when there 
is but the leaſt particle of the original expreſſion, 
« by a peculiar and no very natural arrangement 
of words.“ 


In 
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In Fletcher's faithful Shepherdeſs, the ſpeaker 
lays, 


————— -In thy face, 
Shines more awful majeſty, 
Than dull weak mortality 

Dare with miſty eyes behold, 
AND LIVE— 


The writer glanc'd, but very improperly on 
ſuch an occaſion, at Exod. xxxiii. 20. Thou 
„ canſt not ſee my face: for there ſhall no man 
& ſee me, and live. 


V. An uncommon cenſtruction of words not 
identical, eſpecially if the ſubje& be the ſame, 
or the ideas ſimilar, will look like imitation. 


Milton ſays finely of the Swan, 
——— The Swan with arched neck 


Between her white wings mantling proudly xo 
HSR STATE, 


I ſhould think he might probably have that 
line of Fletcher in his head, 


How like a Swan ſhe swins HER pace ! 
The expreſſion, you ſee, is very like. *Tis true, 


the image in Milton is much nobler. It is taken 
from a barge of ſtate in a public proceſſion, 


VI. We may even pronounce that a ſmgle word 
is taken, when it is new and uncommon. <4 
Milton's calling a ray of light—a levell'd rule 
in Comus v. 340, is ſo particular that, when 


one 
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one reads in Euripides, ue KANN ape, Suppl. 
v. 650, one has no doubt that the learned poet 
tranſlated the Greek word. 


Again, Mr. Pope's, 
% Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a name, 


is for the ſame reaſon, if there were no other 
points of likeneſs, copied from Mr, Cowley's 


« Charm'd with the fooliſh whi/flings of a name. 
Tranſl. of Virgil's O! fortunati nimium, &C. 


VII. An improper »/e of uncommon expreſſi- 
on, in very exact writers, will ſometimes create 
a ſuſpicion. Milton had called the fight indiffe- 
rently viſual nerve and viſual ray, P. L. iii. 620. 
xi. 415. Mr. Pope in his Meſſiah thought he 
might take the ſame liberty, but forgot that 
though the viſual nerve might be purged from 
film, the viſual ray could not. Had Mr. Pope 
invented this bold expreſſion, he would have ſeen 
to apply his metaphor more properly. 


VIII. Where the word or phraſe is foreign, 
there is, if poſſible, ſtill leſs doubt. 


——— at laſt his ſail-broad vans 
He ſpreads for flight. Milton P. L. ii. v. 927. 


Moſt certainly from Taſſo's, 
—Spiega al grand volo i vanni. ix. 
And that of Johnſon in his Sejanur, 


O! what 
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O! what is it proud ſlime will not believe 
Ot his own worth, to hear it equal prais'd 
Thus with the Gods — A. . 


from Juvenal's 


— ——nihil eſt quod credere de fe 
Noa pollit, cum /audatur Diis equa poteſlas, 


IX. Conclude the ſame when the expreſſion is 
antique, in the writer's own language. 


In Mr. Waller*'s Panegyric on the ProteQor, 


So, when a Lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 

And angry grows, if he that fir/t took pain, 

To tame his youth, approach the haughty beaſt, 
He bends to him, but frights away the reſt. 


The antique formality of the phraſe that fir/? 
took pain, for, that firſt tec the pains, in ſo pure 
and modern a ſpeaker, as this poet, looks ſuſpi- 
cious. He took it, as he found it in an older 
writer. There are many other marks of imita- 
tion, but we had needed no more than this to 
make the diſcovery : 


$90 when a lion ſhakes his dreadful mane, 

And beats his tail, with courage proud, and wroth, 

If his commander come, who firſt 195k pain 

To tame his youth, his lofty creſt down go'th. 
Fairfax's Taſſo, B. vi11. S. 83. 


X. You ovſerve in moſt of the inſtances, here 
given, beſides other marks, there is an identity 
of rhyme. And this circumſtance of itſelf, in 
our poetry, 1s no bad argument of imitation, 
particularly when joined to a ſimilarity of ex- 
preſſicn, And the 1ea'on is, the rhyme itſelf 


very 


ef 
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very naturally brings the expreſſion along with 
It, 


1. Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
ſtringe, 


That thou may'ſt be Ly Kings, or whores of Kings.” 


from Mr. Cowley in his tranflation of Hoy. 1: 
ep. 10. 


« To Kings, or to the favourites of Kings. 


2. Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings 
From order, union, full conſent of things. 


Ep. 111. 295. 
from Denham's Cowper*s Hill, 


« Wiſely ſhe knew the harmony of things 
As well as that of ſounds from diſcord /prings.” 


3. Far as the ſolar walk, or milky way. 
Eſſay on man, Ep. 1. v. 102. 


from Mr. Dryden's Pindaric poem to the memo- 
ry of K. Charles II. 


« Out of the ſolar walk, or heav'ns high way.” 


Though theſe conſonancies chyming in the 
writer's head, he might not always be aware of 
the imitation. 


XI. In the examples, juſt given, there was 
no reaſon to ſuſpect the poet was imitating, till 
you met with the original. 'Then indeed the 
rhyme leads to the diſcovery. But © if an ex- 
act writer falls into a flatneſs of expreſſion wa 

ake 
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fake of rhyme, you may ev'n previouſly conclude 
that he has ſome precedent for it.” 


In the famous lines 


Let modeſt Foſter, if he will, excel! 


'Ten metropolitans in preaching well. 
| Ep. to Satites, v. 131, 


I uſed to ſuſpect that the phrafe of preaching well 
ſo unlike the conciſe accuracy of Pope, would 
not have been hazarded by him, if ſome eminent 
writer, though perhaps of an older age and leſs 
correct taſte than his own, had not ſet the ex- 
ample. But I had no doubt left when I happened 
on the following couplet in M. Waller, 


Voui's ſounds aloud, and tell us you excel 
No leſs in courage, than in ſinging well. 
Poem to Sir W. D'Avenant. 


Our great poet is more happy in the applica- 
tion of theſe rhymes on another occaſion, 


Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excel!, 


And cenſure freely, who have written well. 
Eſſay on Crit. v. 15. 


The reaſon is apparent. But here he glanced 
at the Duke of Buckingham's, 


Nature's chief maſter- piece is writing well. 


XII. The ſame pauſe and turn of expreſſi - 
on are pretty ſure ſymptoms of imitation.” "Theſe 
minute reſemblances do not uſually ſpring from 


Nature, which, when the ſentiment is the ſame, 
hath 


ha 


us, 


18 
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hath a hundred ways of its own, of giving it to 
us. 


1. That noble verſe in the eſſay on criticiſm, 
v. 625. 


« For fools ruſh in, where angels dare not tread, 
is certainly faſhioned upon Shakeſpear's, 


——— —— the world is grown ſo bad 
«+ That wrens make prey, where eagles dare not 


perch. - Rich, III. A. 1. S. 111. 


2. The verſes to Sir W. Trumbal in Paſt. . 


« And carrying with you all the world can boaſt 
To all the world illuſtiiouſly are loſt.“ 


from Waller's Maid's Tragedy alter'd, 


Happy is he that from the world retires 
And carries with him what the world admires. 
p. 215. Lond. 1712, 


XIII. When to theſe marks the ſame Rhyme 1s 
added, the caſe is ſtill more evident, 


« Men would be angels, angels would be Gods.“ 
Eſſay on Man, Ep. I. v. 126. 


Without all queftion from Sir Fulk Grevil, 


Men would be tyrants, tyrants would be Gods. 
Works, Lond. 1633. p. 73. 


XIV. The ſeeming quaintneſs and gat 
0 
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of an expreſſion frequently indicates imitation. 
As when in Fletcher's Pilgrim we read, 


« [lummings of higher nature vex his brains.” 
. 


Had the idea been original, the poet had ex- 
preſſed it more plainly. In leaving it thus, he 
pays his reader the compliment to tuppoſe, that 
he will readily call to mind, 


aliena negotia centum 
Per caput, et circa ſaliunt latus; 


which ſufficiently explains it: As we may ſee 
from Mr. Cowley's application of the ſame paſ- 
ſage. © Aliena negotia centum per caput et 
« centum ſaliunt latus. A hundred buſineſſes 
c of other men fly continually about his head 
c and ears, and ſtrike him in the face like 
« Dorres.” Diſc. of Liberty. And ſtill more 
clearly, from Mr. Pope's, 


« A hundred other men's affairs, 
„Like bees, are humming in my ears.” 


Learned writers of quick 'parts abound in 
theſe delicate alluſions. It makes a principal 
part of modern elegancy to glance in this ob- 
lique manner at well known paſſages in the 
claſſics. 


XV. I will trouble you with but one more 
note of imitated expreſſion, and it ſhall be the ve- 
ry reverſe of the laſt. When the paſlages 


75 


glanced at are not familiar, the expreſſion is fre- 


quently minute and circumſtantial, correſponding 
to the original in the order, turn, and almoſt 
number 


| 
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number of the words. 'The reaſons are, that, 
the imitated paſſage not being known, the imi- 
tator may give it, as he finds it, with ſafety, or 
at leaſt without offence ; and that, beſides, the 
force and beauty of it would eſcape us in a brief 


and general alluſion, The following are in- 
ſtances : 


1. Man never is, but always to be bleſt.” 
Eſſay on Man, Ep. I. v. 69. 
from Manilius, 


Victuros agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unquam. 


2. —<« Hope never omes 
„That comes to ail,” — 


MiLrox, P. L. 1. v. 66. 
from Euripides in the Troad. v. 676. 


— 89", 3 7&0 Mimelas po, 
EUYSrLY kN. 


3. But above all, that in Johnſon's Cati- 
line, 


« He ſhall die: 
« Shall was too flowly ſaid: He's dying : That 
«« Ts ſtill too flow ; He's dead.” 


from Seneca's Hercules furens, A. III. 


« Lycus Creonti debitas poenas dabrt, 
« Lentum eſt, dabit ; dat: hoc quoque eſt len- 
« tum; dedzit.” 


You have now, Sir, before you a ſpecimen 
of thoſe rules, which I have fancied might be 
fairly applied to the diſcovery of imitations, 
both in regard to the SENSE and EXPRESSION 
of great writers, I would not pretend ”_ the 

ame 
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ſame ſtreſs is to be laid on all; but there may be 
ſomething, at leaſt, worth attending to in every 
one of them. It were eaſy, perhaps, to enume- 
rate ſtill more, and to illuſtrate theſe I have given 
with more agreeable citations, Yet I have 
ſpared you the diſguſt of conſidering thoſe vulgar 
paſſages, which every body recollects and ſets 
down for acknowledged imitations. And theſe 
I have uſed are taken from the moſt celebrated 
of the antient and modern writers. You may 
obſerve indeed that I have chiefly drawn from 
our own poets ; which I did, not merely becauſe 
I know you deſpiſe the pedantry of confining 
one's ſelf to learned quotations, but becauſe I 
think we are better able to diſcern thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which betray an imitation, in our own 
language than in any other. Amongſt other 
reaſons, an identity of words and phraſes, upon 
which ſo much depends, eſpecially in the article 
of expreſſion, is only to be had in the ſame lan- 
guage. And you are not to be told with how 
much more certainty we determine of the degree 
of evidence, which ſuch identity affords for this 
purpoſe, in a language we ſpeak, than in one 
which we only liſp or ſpell. 

But You will beſt underſtand of what impor- 


tance this affair of expreſſion is to the diſcovery of 


imitations, by conſidering how ſeldom we are 


able to fix an imitation on Shakeſpear. The 


reaſon is, not, that there are not numberleſs pal- 
ſages in him very like to others in approved au- 
thors, or that he had not read enough to give us 
a fair hold of him; but that his expreſſion is ſo 
totally his own, that he almoſt always ſets us at 
defiance, | | 


You 
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You will aſk me, perhaps, now I am on this 
ſubject, how it happened that Shakeſpear's lan- 
guage 1s every where ſo much his own as to ſe- 
cure his imitations, if they were ſuch, from diſ- 
covery ; when I pronounce with ſuch aſſurance 
of thoſe of our other poets. The anſwer is 
given for me in the Preface to Mr. Theobald's 
Shakeſpear; though the obſervation, I think, is 
too good to come from that critic. It is, that, 
though his words, agreeably to the ſtate of the 
Engliſh tongue at that time, be generally Latin, 
his phraſeology is perfectly Engliſh : An advan- 
tage, he owed to his ſlender acquaintance with 
the Latin idiom. Whereas the other writers of 
his age, and ſuch others of an older date as were 
likely to fall into his hands, had not only the moſt 
familiar acquaintance with the Latin idiom, but 
affected on all occaſions to make uſe of it. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that, though he might 
draw ſometimes from the Latin (Ben. Johnſon, 
you know, tells us, He had leſs Greek) and the 
learned Engliſh writers, he takes nothing but the 
ſentiment ; the expreſſion comes of itſelf, and 1s 
purely Engliſh. 

I might indulge in other reflections, and de- 
tain you ſtill further with examples taken from 
his works. But we have lain, as the Poet ſpeaks, 
on theſe primroſe beds, too long. It 1s time that 
you now riſe to your own nobler inventions; and 
that I return myſelf to thoſe, leſs pleaſing, per- 
| haps, but more uſeful ſtudies from which your 
friendly ſollicitations have called me. Such as 
theſe amuſements are, however, I cannot repent 
me of them, ſince they have been innocent at 
leaſt, and even ingenuous; and, what I am 
fondeſt to recolle&, have helped to enliven thoſe 

many 
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many years of friendſhip we have paſſed together 
in this place. I ſee indeed, with regret, the ap- 
proach of that time, which threatens to take me 
both from it and you. But, however fortune may 
diſpoſe of me, ſhe cannot throw me to a diſtance, 
to which your affection and good wiſhes, at leaſt, 
will not follow me. 


And for the reſt, 


« Be no unpleaſing melancholy mine.” 


The coming years of my life will not, J fore- 
ſee, in many reſpects, be what the paſt have been 
to me. But, till they take me from myſelf, I 
muſt always bear about me the agreeable remem- 
brance of our friendſhip. | 


I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your moſt affeflionate 


Friend and Servant. 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Aug. 15, 1757. 
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Epiſtle to Auguſius, an apology for the Roman 
poets, i. 233. deſign and chatactet of his other 
critical works, 290. what may be ſaid for his flat- 

* tery of Auguſius, 237. fond of the old Jain 
poets, 252. hs knowledge of the world, 275. 

HopBEs, Mr. his cenſure of the Italian romancers 
in their unnatural fiction, ii. 172. 

Hume, David, Eſq; his account of the pathos in 
tragedy, cofſider'd, V. i. 76. his judgment of 
Fontenelle's diſcourſe on paſtoral poetry, 153. 

HumouR, the end of comedy, ii. 329 two ipecles 
of humour, 40. one of theſe not much known to 
the antients, ibid, neither of them in that per- 
ſe&ion on the antient as modern ſtage, 41. may 
ſubſiſt without ridicule, 42. yet enlivencd by it, 


Hymns, profane and ſacred, why fizilar, ii. 98. 


I, 


InvenT1ON, in poetry, what, ii. 58. principally dit- 
play'd in tiiv manner of imitation, 113. 


M 4 JESTER, 


—— — — — — — 
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N11 a, a character by profeſſion amongſt the Greeks, 
j. 166. 

Ir HI ENIA at AUL1S, of Euripides, vindicated, i. 
86. 

IXT RIS UE, when fault in comedy, 11. 26. 

IuITATIox, primary and lecondary, what, 11. 79. 
the latter not cafily diſtiuguiſhable from the former, 
ibid. ſhewn at large in reſpect of the matter ol 
poetry, B1 to 126 of the manner, 126 to 153.1 
painting, ſooner detected than in poetry, why, Ta: 
how it may be detected, 115. and Leiter !9 Mr, 
Majon, throughout. Why no rules delivered for 
it in the Diſcourſe 6n imitation, 154. confeſſed, no 
certain proof of an inferiority of genius, 155. ac- 
counted for from habit, 156. from authority, 159. 
from judgment, 160. from ſimilarity of genius, 161. 
trom the nature of che ſubjeR, 163. it's ſingular 
merit, 164. not to be avoided by literate writers 
without affectation, 168. 

Jonxs0n, Ben. a criticiſm on his Catiline, i. 89. his 
Kwery man out of his humour, cenſur'd, it. 36. his 
Alchymiſt and Volpone etiticiz d, 71. the chatactet 
of his genius and comedy, 72, 73. 

IN coL uu G GRAVITATE, a learned critic's interpre- 
tation of theſe words, 1. 141. 

INNOVATION, in words, why allowed to old writers, 
and not to others, i. 53. 

Jorius PoLLux, ſhews the Tibia to have been u- 
ſed in the chorus, 1, 121. 

JuncTuRa CALLIDA, explain'd, i. 42. exemplified 
ſroni Shakeſpear, 44. 


K. 


KNOWLEDGE, of the world, what, 1. 275. 


L. 


LamBin, his comment on communia ſupported, i. 88. 
LaBERIUs, his mimes, what, 1. 143. 
LanDs 
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LANVDSEIr- PAIN TIN, wherein its beauty conſiſts, 
i. 39. 

LEX TALIONVIs, i 83. 

Lic EN CE, of particular ſeaſons in Greece and Rome, 
its eff ct on taſte, i. 165, 166. of antient wit, to 
what owing, 163. 

Lies1vs, his extravazaat flattery, i. 238. 

Lox ixus, his opinion of imitators without genius, 
i. 177, accounts for the decline of the arts, 189. 
his opinion of the mutual vilifance, of art and na- 
ture, 171. his method of criticiſing, ſcientiſic, 285. 
wherein defective, 286. 

Love, ſubjects of, a defect in modern tragedy, Why, 
ii. 22. paſſion of, how deſcribed by Terence and 
Shakeſpear, ii 102, by Catullus and Ctid, 108. 
by Virgil, ibid. 

Lucian, the firſt of the antients who has left us 
any conſiderable ſpecimens of comic humour, i. 
158. his AAEETPYNY and AAIIIOAl, 166. 


M. 


ManNeRs, why imperfect in both dramas, ii. 42. deſ- 
cription of, whence taken, ii. 92. | 

MALHERBE, M. the character and fortune of his po- 
etry, 1. 259. 

MachixERx, eſſential to the epic poetry, why, 1. 
120. 

Marks, of Imitation, ii. Letter to Mr, Maſon, 77. 

Masow, his Elfrida, commended, i. 99. 

Mepza, of Euripides, commended, i. 79. its cho- 
rus vindicated, 110. of Seneca, cenſured, 79. 
Mex RAGE; his jndgn:ent of antient wit, i. 762“ his 
intended diſcourſe on imitation, i. 20. 

M NAM ER, why moſt adinired after the Auguſtan 
age, i. 157. did not excel in comic humour, 159. 
his improvements of comedy, ii. 50. | 

MiLrox, his angels, whence taken, ii 82. his at- 

tention to the etfects of the manners, 112 

TEN Miuks, 


— — 


- — 
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Mrurs, the character of them, 1. 142. defined by 
Diomedes, 144. 

ModeRns. had iniftators of Plats, V. i. 181. 

Mor1tRe, his comedies farcical, ii. 71. his 
thrope and Tartuffe commended, ibid. 

Moov v, love of, the banc af the antient arts, i. 
188. 

Moxninc, deſcriptions of, in the poets compared, 
1. 87. when moſt original, 8g. 

Mvus:c, old, why preferred by che Greek writers, i. 
125. why by the Latin, ibid. 

Music, of the ftage, its rid and progreſs at Rome, 
I. 115. deſects of the old muſic, 1 


N. 


NaRARAATIOx, oratorial, the credibility of, on what 
it depends, ii. G4 n. 

N N 4 0.9 * A * * 
OVELS, modern, CIHIUICIZEG, l. 12. 


O. 


Or w, his Orphan cenſuted, 3. 37. £ 

Ovip, the character of his genius, Introd. to-J. Xii. 
a conjectuie concerning his Medea, i. 95. makes the 
ſatyrs to be a ſpecies cf the dagic dtame, 133. his 
account of the mimes, 178, 

Opt, its character, i. 58. its end, 193. the poet's 
own odes, apologized for, ibid. 

Ox1x10N, popular, of writings, under what circum 
ſtances to be regarded, i. 257. 

DOxvilLe, Mr. his defence of the double ſenſe 
of verbs examined, i. 266 

Os ci, their language uſed in the Atellanes, 1. 136. 


. 


Pal xrix , Landſtip, wherein its beauty conſiſts, 1. 


38. Portrait, its excellence, ii. 33. difference be- 
tween 
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tween the Italian and Flemiſh ſchools, 1. 182. ity 
moral efficacy, i. 272. infe: iot to poetry, in nat, 
ii. 92. wherein ſuperior to poetry, ii. 104. er- 
profes the general charatter, 114. hath an advan- 
tage in this eſhect over poe'r, 116. unable to te- 
preſent moral and economical ſentiments, 120. 

PassS10Ns, the way to paint them waturally, i. 92. 

PASTORAL poetry, its genius, and {ortunes, 1 __ 

PaTnos, the ſupfeme excellence of tragedy, 1. 74. 
i. 258. how far to be admirted into cou, i. 50. 
the pleaſure ariſing from, how to be accuunted for, 
1. 76. 

PaTERCULVsS, Velleius, an admirer of Menandler, i. 
161 his character of Fompontus, 137. 

PA us AN IAS, deſcribes two pictures of P Hgned us, it, 
11 

PLaTo, his opivion of Hame,'s imitations, i. 35. 
commends the Acgyptian policy in retaining the 
ſongs of Ves, 125 his Symfoſium ctiticiz. a, 2166. 
his manner of wilting, 1 181. his Phœ- 
drus cenſured, ibid. his objeCtion to poetry aniy/cr= 

n ed, 182. 

hs Pravrus, why Cicero coiumends his wit, and Ila- 

| race condemns it, i. 155. copied from the middle 
comedy, 161. his apology for the Amphiirus, why 
neceſſary, ii. 28 preferred to Terence in the Au- 
guſtan age, 1. 161. 

PERRON, Cardinal, his manner of criticizing Ron- 
ſard, i 288. 

PoE TRT, the art of, wherein it conſiſts, ii. 1. the 
knowledge of its ſeveral ſpecies, neceſſary to the 
dramatic poet, i. 57. more philoſophic than hiſto- 
Ty, 183. tragic, its peculiar excellence, 1. 289. 
hath the advantage of all other modes of imitati- 
on, in what, ii. 123. 

PotTry, deſcriptive, an identity in the ſubject of, 
no proof of imitation, ii. 83. 


PoE TRT, pure, the proper language of Paſſion, i. 
56. 
Por rs, old, much eſteemed by Horace, i. 253. their 


apology, 


* 
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apology, 276. bad ſoldiers, i 279. dramatic, a rule 
for their obſervance, i. 66. bad, characterized by 
Milton, 70 

PoLVG NF us, his ſimple manner, why admired, un- 
det the emperors, ii. 280. his expedient to explain 
the deſign of his p- 'Qtures, ii. 1 15. 

Por E, Mr. honouted after death, by whom, 1. 236. 
his cenſure of a paſſage in the Iliad, defended, 260. 
his judgment of the 6th book of the Thebo:d, ii. 
137. his cenſure of the conpatiſons in Virgil con- 
ſidered, 144. his opinion of imitation, 168. 

1 double, in the Latin comedies a: mired, why, 

256 

ac, US, in what ſenſe Inver.tor of the Atellane 
poem, 1. 137. 

Pou'SSIiN, Gaſpar, his landſkips, in what excellent, i. 


— 
- 


Probicits, Inquiry 7 Nic; 
that diſcourſe, ii. 148 an 
it, ib. 

PULCKRUM, how ciſtinguiſa'd from D- «log, f i. 69. 

PLuTARCH, Lis adinitation of 5344 en, 1. 161, 

Q 
UINTILIAN, bis judgmen nt of new words, i. 53, 
56. of Far tragedy of Thyeſtes, 58. of the pa- 
thetic vein of Euripides, 75. of Owid's Med a, 6. 
of the fate of Muſic in his time, 125. of Euripi- 
des ule of fentences, 132. of the old Greek comic 
writers, 187. of Terence's wit, 159. and elegance, 
161. of the licentious feaſts of Bacchus, &c. 166. 
of  Aeſchy! US, 169 of the falſe fire of bad writers, 
178. his opinion of the neceſſary inferioiiry of a 


copy to its original, how far to be admitted, 11. 80. 
his 1ule for cratorial narration, 92. n. 


pinto 1 of 
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| RaxpoLyy, his Muſe's Looking-glaſs, e:nfured, ii. 


6. 
, Ruvur 
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RyymMe, how far eſſential to modern poetry, ii. 7. 

RiccoBoxt, L. his obſervation of the difference be- 
twiet the Greek and French drama, ii. 29. n. a 
good critic, though a mere player, ib. 

Romans, much addicted to ſpectacles, i. 283. 

RoboRTELLus, his explanation of a paſſage, inforced, 
I. 70 

RuisDALE, his waters, i. 39. 


8. 


SALMASITUS, what he thought of the method of the 
Epiſtle to the Piſos, Intr. to J. xii. n. 

SAPERET, the meaning of this word in A, P. 1. 116, 

SATYRS, a ſpecies of the tragic drama, i. 133. diſtinct 
from the Atellane fables, 135. 

SATYRS, of elder Greece, what, 1. 135, 

SATYRS, why Horace, enlarges upon them, 1. 142, 
their double purpoſe, 139. ſtyle, 147. meaſure, 
I54. | 

SCALLIGER, J. what he thought of the Epiſtles of 
Horace, Ilatr. to I Xii. n. of the antient Mimes, i. 
144 his wrong interpretation of the Art of Poetry, 
to what owing, Intr. to I. iv. 

SHAFTESBURY, E. of, his opinion of Homer's imita- 
tions, i. 36. of the wiitings of Plato, 179. his 
Platonic manner liable to cenſure, 180. 

STAT1US, his character, ii. 136. his book of games 
criticized, ibid. 

STRABO, a paſſage from him to prove the Tuſcan lan- 
guage uſed in the Atellanes, i. 139. 

SHAKESPEAR, excels in the callida junctura, i. 44. 
how he chatacterizes his clowns, 140. his want of 
a learned education, 176. advantages of it, ib. his 
excellence in drawing characters, wherein it con- 
ſiſts, ii. 36. his power in painting the paſſion of 
grief, ii. 95. his deſcription of &conomical ſenti- 
ments orginal, 102. 

SENTENCES, Why ſo frequent in the Greek writers, 
1. 137. : 

SCENE 
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Scene, of comedy, laid at home; of tragedy, a- 
broad: the reaſon of this practice, 11. 38. 

SENTIMENTS, religious, moral, and economical, why 
the deicriptions of, ſimilar in all poets, ii. 97, 103. 

SENECA, the philoſopher, his account of the Mimes 
of Laberius, i. 144. 

SENECA, his Medea, cenſured, 1. 79, 95. bis Hippoly- 
tus cenſured, 100. his Aphoritms quaiat, 133. 
DTEPHENS, H. his obſervations on the refinement of 

the French language, i. 55. 

SERMO, the meaning of this word, i. 235. 

S1DNEY, Sir Phil p, his character, i. 74. his encomium 
on the pathos of tragedy, i 288. 

SHIRLEY, a fine paſſage from one of his plays, 1. 51. 

- SCHOLARS, their pretenſions to public honours and 
preterments, on what founded, 1. 290. 

SCHOL1A, of the Greeks, i. 129. Arittotle tranſlated, 
131. 

Eee is: the chorus of his Antigone defended, i. 
107, 111. n. a fatyric tragedy aſcribed to him, 
134. a Circumſtance in his Electra compared with 
Euripides, 184. | 

SOCRATES, his office in the ſympoſia of Xenophon and 
Plato, i. 167. n. his judgment of moral paintings, 
5. 272 

STYLE of poetry, defined, ii. 6. 

SUBJECTS, public, how to acquire a property in 
them, i. 154. domeſtic, why fitteſt for the ſtage, 
176. real, ſucceed beſt in tragedy ; feigned, in co- 
medy, why, ii. 31. 


T. 
Tacitus, a bold expreſſion of his, juſtified, i. 64, 65. 


'TxrzaGeEDY, the Author's idea of, ii. 20. concluſions, 
concerning its nature, from this idea, ibid. attri- 
butes, common to it and comedy, 28. attributes 
peculiar to it, 30. 

TRAGEDY, admits pure poetry, i. 63. why its pathos 

pleaſes, 
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pleaſes, 77 on low life, cenſured, ii. 59. a mo- 
dern refinement, 61. accounted for, ib. 

Trapp, Dr. his interpretation of communia, i. 88. 
his judgment of the chorus, 97 

TEMPLE, Sir William, his ſentiments on the paſſion 
of avarice, ! 168 his notion of religious deſcrip- 
tion in modern poets, if. 199. 
Trrernus, a trzgedy of Euripides, i 68. another 
trazedy of that name glanced at by Horace. 68. 
TeremaqQue, why no new fimiles in this work, ii. 
146. 

Trurk, Aelian's deſcription of, tranſls ted, ii. 84. 

IRENE, why his plays ill received, i. 157. fell 
ſhort of Menander in the elegance of his expreſſi- 
on, 158. a remarkable inſtance of humour in the 
Hecyra, ii. 42. the charaQeriſtic of his comedies, 
his Hecyra vindicated, i. 255. a paſſage in his 
Andrian compared with one in Shakeſpear”s 
Twelfth-Night, ii. 102, 103. his opinion of the 
neceſſary uniformity of moral deſcription, 139. 

'TrxuTH in POETRY, what, i. 181. may be followed 
too cloſely in works of imitation, ib. : 


U. 


UncrT1, the meaning of, in the Epiſtle to Jugufus, 
i. 262. 

ere! Mr. his criticiſm on the ſatyrs, examined, i. 
141, 142. | 

Varro, M. Terentius, aſſigns the diſtiuct merit of 
Cæcilius and Terence, i. 256. 

Var RV, Abbe, his defence of the antient chorus, 1. 


i... JOY of the ſatyric Metre, i. 154. 
V1RGIL, his method in conducting the Aeners, juſti- 
fed, i. 92. his addreſs in his flattery of Auguſtus, 
i. 238. his introduction to the third Georpic ex- 
plaiued, 239. three verſes in the {ame, ſpurious, 
239. n. his moral character, vindicated, 293 his 
poetical, vol. ii. Diſcourſe on fpoetical imitation, 
throughout; 
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throughout; bis book of games defended from the 
charge of plagiariſm, 134. why few compariſons 
in his works, but what are to be found in Homer, 
144. 

VoLTaiRe, M. de, his judgment of machinery, what, 

ii. 119. n. 


W. 


WARABVUR TON, Mr. his edition of Mr. Pope; Intr. to 
I. xiv. and of Shakeſpear, Ded to ii. and i. 47. 
his judgment of the in tricacy of the comic plot, ii. 
26. of the ſcene of the drama, 38. of comic hu- 
mour, 41. of the double ſenſe in writing, i. 63, 
64. of the ſimilarity in religious rites, ii. 118. 

WIr, antient, licentious, i. 162. why, 163. 

Wuolx, its beauty conſiſts not in the accurate finiſh- 
ing, but in the elegant diipoſition, of the parts, 1. 

8. 

5 old ones, their energy, how revived, i. 53, 

54- 


X. 


XN xo Hox, an elegant inaccuracy in a ſpeech in the 
Cyropaedia, i. 61. n. his fine narration of a cir- 
cumſtance in the ſtory of Panthea, unſuited to the 
ſtage, 95: his ſympoſium explained, 166. n. a 
converſation on painting from the Memorabilia, 
tranſlated, 1. 272. 


Z. 


Zxux1s, his pictures, in what repute under the Em- 
perors, 1. 250. 
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